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CRUMBS FROM THE RHINELAND. 


MAINZ (MAYENCE). 


OW the Germans love their river! 
The_ enthusiasm of all classes is 

very touching. In the train approach- 
ing Mainz was a red-faced, pursy Frank- 
fiirter, a disagreeable man, absorbed in 
his own comfort, accompanied by a saf- 
fron-colored wife, without a tooth so far 
as I could see, whom he never addressed 
save with a growl. Suddenly, as a shin- 
ing line appeared in the distance, he 
started out of his corner with, ‘“‘ Der 
Rhein! der Rhein!’ his face one open 
grin, and his helpmate darted forward, 
echoing, ‘Der Rhein! ja! ja!” and 
gazing with actual tears in her black 
eyes, while she exhibited her toothless 





gums in a smile of perfect satisfaction. 
Both were lifted in a moment entirely 
above their vulgar squabbles. 

As for us Americans, what do we ex- 
pect when we pile our satchels and wraps . 
on the tables of the steamer at Mainz? 
We look to be thrilled with a keener, 
and at the same time a more refined, de- 
light than ever before, as we remember 
that for ten centuries the Rhine was link- 
ed with almost every important European 
fact or man, and that it flows under the 
walls of one hundred and fourteen cities 
famed in modern or medieval story. So 
we keep in a passive state, waiting for 
the magnetic shock. Or we approach 
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as to a world-recognized ideal of perfec- 
tion in rivers, under bonds not to fall 
behind in any way, and then we look 
up stream and down stream and say, as 
I heard an intelligent Philadelphian re- 
mark, “ Take away the castles and asso- 
ciations and things, and I don't call this 
first-class scenery!" Evidently he felt 
aggrieved—wanted his money back. 





THE RHEINSTEIN. 


Das goldene Mainz! Songs of the 
Master-singer and the broken utterance 
of that type of the modern man of un- 
rest and self-questioning, Faust, went 
with me in Mainz. The newer part of 
the city is bright and well built, with at- 
tractive shops and fine Paéze, where are 
the Standbilder of Gutenberg and Goethe 
and Schiller. Itis thronged and bustling. 
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The Rhine brings traffic. Around the 
Dom is the old Middle-Age city in 
which the soul revels. Through the 
crowd that night came a ponderous open 
carriage, and in it, alone, a stout old 
lady of seventy, throwing cross and 
haughty glances on the people as they 
pressed against the walls to avoid being 
crushed by her carriage. So looked some 
medizeval baroness of 
a dozen quarterings 
as the canaille in that 
same street fled right 
and left from under 
her horses’ hoofs. 
The scene was per- 
fect: tall old black 
stone houses, seven 
or eight stories high, 
projecting cornices, 
rough stone shielgls, 
narrow, dark streei — 
nothing save the garb 
of the people differing 
from a fourteenth-cen- 
tury evening. 

The Dom, with six 
towers, is a prominent 
object from the river. 
These are so nume- 
rous because there are 
two choirs, each sur- 
mounted by a central 
tower and two smaller 
ones. There is no 
front. Very pleasant 
to wander in is the 
vast red-stone pile, 
rich in tombs of arch- 
bishop-electors, some 
with their figures of 
life-size in full canoni- 
cals, under their hands 
the much smaller fig- 
ures of emperors they 
may have crowned. The series, dating 
from the eighth century, gives a high idea 
of the dignity and power of these prel- 
ates, who had a double jurisdiction, over 
body and soul. 

Something keeps peculiarly vivid a 
sight I saw that same evening. After 
half an hour of watching the stars in 
the heavens and the starry lights twink- 
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ling on the bridge of boats to Kastel, I 
sat down to my journal. All was still. 
I could hear the ripple of the river, when, 
suddenly glancing over my shoulder, 
lo! a great golden three-quarter moon 
rising over the Rhine! For the moment 
I scarcely knew what it was or where 
Iwas. A lace curtain drooped over a 
French window, so as to form a frame 
for the lovely picture, the moon hanging 


_ in a dark-blue heaven, and a yellow- 


glancing track stretching across the riv- 
er, while the trees and hills on the op- 
posite bank grew plainer every moment 
— beautiful anywhere, even were it 
any nameless mill-pond quivering be- 
neath my eye; but 
this was the Rhine, 
the exulting and 
abounding river. 
The next morning 
the steamer down to 
Cologne gave me my 


down being north. 
Until Bingen is reach- 
ed the scenery is 
tame—no ruins, 
though I watched for 
them _ breathlessly. 
Rheinstein is not a 
ruin, as it has been 
restored : it stands on 
a crag rising almost 
perpendicularly, and 
makes a very pretty 
picture. There is 
just room for a road 
between rock and riv- 
er. It must have been a good stand for 
business in old times; that, of course, 
being robbery. The romance about it 


‘is ‘our gift as we look up at it, or rather 


it was bestowed in the thirteenth century 
by its partial demolition. The league 
of the burghers against the barons at 


that time did much to make the Rhine 


romantic, and the French did the rest 
afterward. Inside Rheinstein a scion 
of Prussian royalty has tried to keep up 
the old feudal state. He has collected 
furniture from a parcel of other broken- 
down castles, put stained glass in the 
windows, hung the hall with armor and 

















old pictures, and lets you in to see it all 
for a few groschen. 

Near here the castles are almost in 
crowds. Sometimes they look like ex- 
crescences of the rock, being entirely of 
the same hue, as if the sternness at its 
heart had just taken shape and flung 
abroad its defiance : sometimes the rock 
itself is of a fortress-like formation, espe- 
cially on volcanic peaks, so that you can 
hardly tell where the castle begins. On 
this volcanic soil grapes flourish best, as 
it holds the heat. All the most celebrated 
vineyards are in this neighborhood. 

Two mountains, the Niederwald and 
Rupertsberg, now rear themselves, and 





soft grandeur takes possession of the 
Rhine, and all the cliffs continue the ex- 
ulting chant till, near Coblentz, they re- 
cede in long wavy outlines to let in more 
mild and placid influences. The preci- 
pices which guard the Biirgerloch are 
slaty and black where the vines do not 
cover them, but where they do, and an 
August sun shines on them, as it did 
that day, no green can be more rejoicing. 

We landed in a small rowboat at 
Bacharach, a quaint confusion of bent 
gables and seamed fronts, still defended 
by Gothic turrets, three-sided, the one 
toward the town being left open. Up 
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the wild hill the town takes sometimes 
timid, sometimes audacious little runs; 
then it settles itself down in a half-face- 
tious way on promontories, where it tosses 
up vanes in the shape of iron letters, and 
dog-headed water-spouts; then twists 
itself to higher levels on winding flights 
of stairs, often with balusters carved in 
dragons or vegetable forms. On one of 
these levels is a church in honor of that 


THE PFALZ. 


terrible child, Werner. Go up a flight 
of a hundred steps, and you come to an 
earlier one in ruins. Anon, a bold bulge, 
flanked by towers. Through gateways, 
arches, Gothic and Roman, you have a 
glimpse of the foaming Rhine below. 

Of course, Bacharach has a castle on 
the apex—Slahteck—and about that 
donjon I overheard the following con- 
versation : 

“Is yonder castle an entirely satisfac- 








tory one ?”” asked the other American of 
our party. sf 

“In what respect?” rejoined Herr 
Tépfer. 


“In all respects—view, ivy, arches, 


cracks in the walls, dungeon, if there be 
one. I don’t mean precisely a represent- 
ative castle—I don’t insist on that—but 
sufficiently ruiny to be agreeable, and 
yet not vacantly so, for you know it is 
our first ruin, and our imagina- 
tions must not be balked. . In 
short, we ought to begin on a 
satisfactory one.” 
“In that case,’ said Herr 
Tépfer solemnly, “I would ad- 
vise you to wait. There will be 
others.” 
“Yes, I see there is a good 
assortment,”’ replied Miss F. 
This judicious managing of 
sensation was new to me, but I 
sailed away, and so not until 
the next Sunday, at Rolands- 
eck, did I “do” my first ruin. 
Passing the Pfalz, a square 
building on a long low island 
moored like a boat in the river, 
as massive in its masonry as a 
Florentine palace, I went to the 
end of the steamer by myself, 
and tried to look with the eyes 
of the imprisoned countess, 
weary and longing, on the 
green gleaming tide close to 
whose bosom she was immured 
—on the same hills laughing in 
the same sun. But the experi- 
ment was vain, as I have always 
found such. The realities are 
disturbing or hampering. I did 
the thing better in my own room 
that night. 

At Rolandseck I spent the morning 
exploring the hills and roaming with 
surprised and timid feet through the first 
vineyards I had ever trodden, then up 
by a winding path to Roland’s Tower. 
A personal association with it, of old 
date, made me very glad that here be- 
gan my delvings amid bygone days. 
Rolandseck was already desolated in 
the twelfth century, and now much of its 
substance lies mingled with the moun- 
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tain. Roofs or windows there are none, 
scarcely walls, except in the one beauti- 
ful arch that crowns the hill. Love gives 
it a spirit-freshness. Do not laugh at 
legends, for they bestow immortality. 
And can any guide-book repetition ever 
vulgarize this one? Answer, ye who 
with quick responsive pulses yearly float 
past its luminous cloud, though by no 
effort can ye imagine a man of this cen- 
tury building a house on a hill to look 
down on the abode of his lost love. 
What a Sunday that was! The day 
was simply perfect. No 
American sky could 


: have furnished a more 


unclouded background 

for the seven mountains 

to lean against: the air 

was bland, and the 

grassy gorge which led 

up to the tower was full 

of surprises in vistas of 

the Rhine or of the lone- 

ly country at the back 

of the hills—vistas wall- 

ed in by wooded knolls 

and arabesqued by wild 

flowers. I was alone, 

“and my own gladness 

filled the silence like a 

speech.” I sat long at 

the foot of the arch, 

hearing at intervals a 

shrill scream as a black 

railway-train from Co- 

logne rushed along be- 

low me; and when I 

came down some scar- 

let-covered donkeys 

waiting at the corner of the road added 
just the bit of rich color courted by the 
eye, filled all day with the green in the 
valley and the azure of the sky. 

From this bank one has the finest view 
of the Drachenfels opposite, particularly 
through the single arch of Roland's 
Tower. Near by itis almost too “ruiny,” 
and the prospect is very distant of the 
other six mountains piled around, some 
wrapping their green oak-garments about 
their shoulders, others bare and ruddy, 
“flushed in a strange faint silence of pos- 
session by the sunshine.” 
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I was glad to be with Germans on this 
trip, for they gave themselves up to the 
voice of the Past, or at least came and 
went easily between that and the rafts 
of lumber and their dinner spread on 
deck. A year afterward I made the 
same voyage with a party of Americans, 
who employed themselves in gossiping 
over their last doings at home, and ac- 
tually went down to dinner in the midst 
of the finest scenery, declaring they could 
see well enough out of the portholes ! 

We had made acquaintance with one 


DRACHENFELS, 


of the flock of professors who seemed 
to haunt me all over Europe, so often 
did I find the stranger with whom I 
glided into conversation a professor in 
some university. This time came the 
fortunate consequence of a stop at Bonn 
to see the university in which our friend 
was professor. 

“Voila Bonn! c'est une petite perle,” 
said a French lady. It is a gem of rare 
lustre and value strung on the Rhine- 
thread of human habitation, for it is 
elegantly clean, orderly and tasteful. 
The older part, to be sure, has dingy 
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gables and discolored friezes of flowers 
and fruit, but only the pigeons appear 
to appreciate them. As in Cologne, “a 
light of laughing flowers” runs not 
along the ground, but along the house- 
tops. On the edge of the roofs a place 
is arranged for this cornice of color, 
tossed aloft to make gay the first im- 
pression for the angels and the sun- 
beams as they arrive from heaven. 
When King Frederick William III. 
wished to commemorate the victory of 
Leipsic which steadied his own and 
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beckoned us next. 





other crowns on the wearers’ heads, he 
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BONN CATHEDRAL. 


determined to found a university. Bonn 
had lately been passed over to him with 
its two electoral palaces, and, having 
plenty of those articles already, he de- 
voted both to the purpose. A ci-devant 
palace, occupying half of one side of the 
town, fourteen hundred feet long, can 
take in departments which are generally 
out-door. We peeped into the lecture- 
rooms, heard about Schlegel and Nie- 
buhr, who filled chairs here, and took a 
hasty glance at the collections and the 
terrace, with its panorama of varied and 
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luxuriant country, and the Siebenge- 
birge across the river in a new grouping. 

The unusually lofty spire of the Dom 
It is a light, elegant 
church, round-arched, and, like Cologne 
Cathedral, defaced by pews in the nave, 
where, as you enter, you see a bronze 
statue of the foundress, the empress 
Helena, life-size, on a high pedestal, 
kneeling and holding aloft a cross. The 
effect is almost startling. 

We drove to the other chateau through 
the fashionable promenade, a chestnut 
alley a mile long, and were taken into 
Professor ——’s apart- 
ment and introduced 
to his wife. “Ah, 
you stay? nicht wahr? 
you stay the night?” 
she said. So the pro- 
fessor said, so he be- 
seeched, so they both 
beseeched, and ma- 
dame put hands on 
our arms and led us 
to a bed-room sweet 
and pretty. The floor 
was polished like a 
mirror; snowy nap- 
kins were pinned on 
every chair and be- 
neath every vase and 
ornament: I believe 
there were thirty nap- 
kins in that room. 
“Ganz fertig,” she 
said—"it is all ready. 
See! one for each,” 
pointing to two little 
fringed white beds. 

The good people 
beset us, they were so hearty, so eager. 
The professor knew our friend, Herr 
Tépfer—was not that introduction suf- 
ficient? We looked at them, we looked 
in each other's eyes; then out at the win- 
dows, which opened on the botanical 
garden, delicious with color and smell. 
“If I knew whether we ought!’’ I said 
with a lingering gaze at my companion. 

“Ought? ought?’ echoed the pro- 
fessor. 

“I don’t know if it would be right,” I 








explained. 




















“Right! why not? If it would make 
you happy! If you would like it!” 

I shook my head: “Oh! as for lik- 

The good Frau stood looking, her 
hands clasped eagerly. I had heard 
of Irish hospitality, ‘‘Come, and bring 
all your friends.’’ This was German. 

“If it were possible,” I said—"if our 
friends did not expect us at Kéln.” 

“That is nothing,” interrupted the 
professor. ‘‘ There is the telegraph. All 
right! all right !’’ 

This last phrase he seemed to think 
the perfection of colloquial English, for 
he plumed himself proudly every time 
he said it. 

“Stay ! stay!’ he exclaimed. “I have 
thought of something ;” and he rushed 
down stairs, and was back again in a 
second with word that a Geistlicher was 
going to Kéln by the afternoon train, 
and would take an explanatory note 
straight to Herr Tépfer at the station. 
“See now!” he said. “All right! all 
right !”” 

I looked at my friend and round at 
the homelike salon with its pictures and 
pretty knickknacks—at the honest-faced 
children as eager as the parents. “Oh! 
I do so want to stay!” I exclaimed. 

The note was written. ‘ But,’’ said I, 
“how will the gentleman know M. Toépf- 
er at the station? He never saw him.” 

“Oh, that is very easy. Herr Tépfer, 
he of course says to station-master, ‘I 
wait for two ladies who come from Bonn 
in the train ;° and when the train arrives 
the Geistlicher, he goes to station-master 
and says, ‘I want him who waits for two 
ladies,’ and the station- master says, 
‘There he is, mein Herr!’ All right! 
all right! Ja wohl!” 

“But — but — perhaps M. Tépfer will 
not speak to the station-master.”’ 

“Gut! Then he waits round, and the 
Geistlicher, he sees him who waits round, 
and he does not give the note till he 
knows the name. All right! all right!’ 

And we stayed. We had an evening 
—I will not speak of it—and the next 
day they took us to the Holy Cross and 
to one of the Seven Mountains on don- 
keys. The next week saw us gliding 
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up stream between the double border 
of castles on the heights and cities and 
villages below. It is worth a whole 
morning of historical reading to note 
this. One seizes that old life back 
again —the barons swooping down to 
enforce tolls, to throw chains across the 
river, or to rob the traders from Diissel- 
dorf and St. Gall. Fancy the caravan 
hurrying along with trembling glances 
at those peaks with keen-eyed warders, 
and then the fierce cry from the thicket, 
“Glory to God, and war to the world!” 
The barons named themselves Landes- 
schaden—pests of the country-side. 

We put only one passenger off at 
Andernach, which is a_black-looking 
place, for black basalt hills rise behind 
it, and it is built of the same -stone, I 
imagine. Its fourteen towers are turned 
into mean habitations. The vast, hand- 
some church is a conspicuous object, 
and so is the huge round tower at the 
end of the town, with a slide to lower 
millstones, which are shipped in immense 
quantities. On a bare hill in the neigh- 
borhood they have taken advantage of 
the black color absorbing heat, as the 
Chinese paint garden-walls black, and 
planted vines in baskets of earth, mak- 
ing holes in the rock to receive them, so 
covering a hundred and fifty acres. A 
funny thing about Andernach is the old 
custom of a sermon at the market-cross 
every St. Bartholomew's Day to vitupe- 
rate the inhabitants of Linz, the next 
city, with whom they had a centuries- 
old tiff. This formal venting of spite 
seems Rhenish: the people of Basel, 
farther up the Rhine, gravely put on the 
clock-tower of their bridge a head which 
rolled its eyes and put out its tongue 
every time the clock struck, to deride 
the people of Klein-Basel opposite. 

It is considered the correct thing to 
leave the boat at Capellen and ascend 
Stolzenfels, which was formerly a charm- 
ing ruin, and is now a charming castle. 
It was a little present made by the city 
of Coblentz to the last king of Prussia, 
who restored it. The slender, lady-like 
chapel and the principal halls have fine 
frescoes and pictures by Holbein, Diirer, 
Rembrandt, etc. At Stolzenfels, Ehren- 
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STOLZENFELS. 


breitstein shows well, 

but I don’t like the 
Rhenish cliffs crown- - 

ed with modern cita- 

dels, even if they are 

the strongest in Eu- 

| rope. Moresuitable is 

a moated donjon over 

which the mosses with 

tender fingers throw 

a robe of sweet and 

fresh honor. Look- 

ing over to the holy 

Castle of Marksburg, 

Herr Tépfer develop- 

ed a plan which I 

must believe due to 

the influence of its 
patron, my Venetian 
friend, ever helpful 

to me, for these rug- 

ged, frowning towers, 

with walls as stern as 
Ehrenbreitstein, are dedi- 
cated to St. Mark. The 
Rhine became religious at 
an early period; witness its 
monasteries and chapels. 
This was the plan: that we 
should leave luggage at Co- 
blentz, and pick up our re- 
maining crumbs of pleasure 
by means of pedestrianism, 
carriage- and sometimes dil- 
igence-riding. ‘Would that 
please the Fraulein Ameri- 
kaner?” “Ach!’’ I gasped 
in delight, and when we got 
to Coblentz was cruel in my 
impatience to a nascent cice- 
rone of ten in the Castor- 
kirche, where Charlemagne’s 
grandsons met to divide his 
vastempire. He reiterated, 
“La capitale église de Co- 
blence.” ‘Je le sais,” I said. 
Then he promulgated that 
yonder picture was by Ru- 
bens. “Je le sais,”’ I said 
again ; and as he did not go 
away, I followed remorse- 
lessly with “ Et puis?” But 
it did not prevent his whine, 


“ Ein gro’,” at the door. 
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Our walking was done chiefly by the 
Promenaden Pfade. Hard, well kept, 
generally wide enough for two, they are 
among the glories of Germany. By 
them I should like to traverse all Rhine- 
land, to follow the Aahr, the Zahn, the 
Brohlbach and many a ravine, rocky or 
grassy, up to nests of unexpected beauty. 
Walking here is not ploughing and 
tramping over rough, sandy 
roads—not even on the com- 
mon highway, which extends 
all along the bank of the river, 
often lined with fruit trees. At 
Sinzig are cherries enough for 
the world. 

We turned the flanks of 
mountains or boldly crossed 
them; we beheld sparkling 
sweeps of the Rhine from 
breeze-swept table-lands; we 
found hill-locked lakes, no 
more beautiful than our own 
New England ones but for the 
frequent abbey-towns mellow- 
ing our thought. Describe 
them? Rather than these be- 
sung, bewritten banks I would 
choose some unchristened New 
Jersey run, where the cows stop 
to drink over mosses which 
keep only their own sweetness, 
whose reeds as they wave in 
the wind but whisper their part 
in the great chant of universal 
grace and beauty. 

Time was of no value to us 
save as an instrument of ab- 
sorption. We turned out the 
porous side of our natures, de- 
termined to suck up all sorts 
of images for future use and 
- pleasure. Diligences took us 
up occasionally; there were 
relays of boys at every point 
to carry our things and guide us when 
in perplexity ; and we had always Bae- 
deker. It-was our delight to follow only 
his wonderfully felicitous directions, fill 
we came out at the top of a hill perhaps 
and looked down through an opening at 
the desired object, and echoed his “guide 
quite unnecessary.” 

Sometimes we slept at a forester’s cot- 
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tage, gazing from our beds under the 
thatch through an unglazed casement at 
the summer night lying soft and dark on 
Rhineland, and in the morning ate some 
sour stuff and black bread, and went on 
our way through woodlands where, 

as we trod, 


The dusk was like the Truce of God 
With worldly woe and care.” 


CASTLE OF MARKSBURG. 


Again, we were in happy little towns, 
At Hirzenach it was market-day. A mar- 
ket in the shadow of the old brown church, 
a stir and a swaying of quilted skirts and 
hard features and German gutturals over 
a mellow, luscious swell of fruits and 
vegetables ; over booths where crockery 
and shoes and zwéebacke were tricked out 
with good honest hollyhocks and cabbage 
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roses. We looked on from the dark old 
porch of the inn, syringa-scented, where 





























above our heads the great sign creaked, 
a lion or a giant—I forget which. Such 
abound here, a German echo of the 



















OBERWESEL. 
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lozenges on the outside, are mixed with 
villas having gold-pointed garden-rail- 


COBLENTZ, LOOKING TOWARD EHRENBREITSTEIN. 





Crusades. In some villages the plaster 
houses, with dark-red beams describing 





ings enclosing statues 
and Grecian temples. 
Others are entirely 
rural, peaceful —I 
might almost say tor- 
pid, remembering the 
profound calm which 
wrapped them. Vast, 
noble churches, worth 
the visit of an anti- 
quary, often spring up 
from amid the peaked 
roofs and gables. 
We _ encountered 
crowds of hamlets un- 
known to fame, each 
with its own set of in- 
terests, its little drama 
of life. How full the 
world is, to be sure! 
Sometimes the Pro- 
menaden Pfad led 
through vineyards, 
which are usually 
closed at this season, 


but the vintage was late this year. The 
emerald Weintrauben were ripe enough 
to eat, and we took them as they were, 


not those which are 
like gold and picked 
up with a fork when 
they drop. We track- 
ed the sombre gorges 
back of Oberwesel by 
slippery stepping- 
stones. As you come 
out to Oberwesel ev- 
erything poses itself. 


2 Ansichten and rustic 


belvederes are fre- 
quent. God made all 
Rhineland on purpose 
to be picturesque in 
the strictest sense of 
the term. It is with 
intention that the cre- 


. ating Hand moulded 


softly and gently even 
in the midst of wild and 
bold sweeps. Whois it 


who has called the Rhine “a providen- 
As historical and moral 
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designs are deployed 
in its two hundred 
and _ seventy -seven 
leagues, from its leap 
at Schaffhausen, from 
its vineclad curves 
amid bastion-like ba- 
salt—peace and war 
mingled and opposed 
—to its reedy, loamy, 
lazy meanderings in 
marshes at Leyden, 
so is it also with the 
features of beauty and 
romance. 

One afternoon we 
found ourselves at St. 
Goar, which is amidst 
the finest scenery on COTTAGE AT LURLEI. i 
the river, where its 
current is narrowest and deepest. We 
had come hither by the green vale behind 
Rheinfels, only wide enough for a stream 
and path, while from our feet the 
sides spread in an unbroken green 
slope at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees. Through it the peasants 
troop to their homes of filth and 
fleas, for they all huddle in vil- 
lages. By the waterside the wash- 
erwomen were standing on rafts, 
pounding the linen with their bare 
feet. Blue-capped girls were car- 
rying baskets of just- gathered 
apples on their heads, meeting 
others with grass and fallen leaves 
—a pretty sight as the sunbeams 
sinking over Rheinfels struck on 
their erect forms and rosy faces. 

We stayed all night for two rea- 
sons—one, to hear the Lurlei’s 
voice. The siren sits on the op- 
posite bank. A man from a little 
cottage on this side blows a horn 
and fires a gun, and from a boat 
crossing the stream the oar-strokes 
resound with terrible din. The 
echo is five times repeated won- 
derfully clear. 

Katzenburg was the other mag- 
net. This I may call, to use my 
American friend’s expression, a 
“thoroughly satisfactory” ruin. It a 
has its legend and its ghost; its THE CAT (KATZENRURG). 





tottering walls are properly draped with 
lichens; it has flights of steps which 
land you nowhere, and give a blank 
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shock of desolation; and enough of its 
passages are choked to leave room for 
the imagination to fill up. Inside the 
portal, which has rather odd granite pil- 
lars, you climb steps overgrown with 
turf, ivy flapping in your face as you 
glance through fissures down to the riv- 
er, where the boats look like insects, till 
you come to the banqueting-hall. What 
sound narrows in to you beneath the 
vaulted roof and lofty columns? <A bar 
of a jovial hunting-song changed into 
the most melancholy cadence imagin- 
able? No, listen at the tower, which is 
only a continuation of the great well 
plunging into the bowels of the moun- 
tain. Into the well a former Katzen- 
wellenbogen used to drop those who dis- 
pleased him, and when he carried off a 
silver bell from the church in St. Goar- 
hausen, he being poor and not pious, 
and the priest came with holy cross to 
demand it back, he cried, ‘Ho! ho! 
you want your bell? You shall have 
it; and he tied it fast to the priest and 
flung him into the well, filling it up with 
stones. Falling ill a few days after- 
ward, his family astrologer heard the 
tolling of a bell in the depths of the 
mountain. All knew what it meant. 
That night he died. Since that, every 
year, at the hour of his death, tolls th 
silver bell. 

Farther on is a pretty roofless turret, 
without stairs—no way to get at it; a 
perfect herbarium of wild flowers, and 
the pigeons fly in and out of their nests 
under the broken escutcheons, and the 
spotted moths and the dragon-flies flut- 
ter from it down over the gorge at the 
back, which is an uncanny place. Once 
a bridge crossed it, and one arch remains. 
The effect of some deed of sadness and 
horror is felt there, despite the blossoms 
and the aroma the sun draws out from 
shining wet leaves and sap - swollen 
branches, despite the pleasant sound of 
bees humming among the flowering 
thorn bushes, the ground-swallows twit- 
tering in the holly and the noise of wa- 
ter-mills borne up the glen. 

You peer into dungeons and oubili- 
ettes, track by torchlight underground 
passages, light a paper and throw it 





down to see the extent of a dry well where 
the prisoners were put down at night 
and drawn up in the morning. There 
is a similar one at Reufels opposite. 

We returned to Oberwesel by the high- 
road. It is lonely—no houses: steep, 
leafy-like slate-rocks rise out of the river, 
glistening as if always wet, and at their 
feet the slivers of slate lie like scales of 
a black monster. All along these are 
nets for catching salmon. 

Of course there is a garden at Ober- 
wesel, or it would not be a German vil- 
lage—a little park, we would call it—ar- 
ranged in a chestnut wood, showing the 
picturesque possible without negligence 
or dirt. I don’t know of anything else 
at Oberwesel. It is a, place overpower- 
ed by its background, though it resists 
with battlemented walls and a round 
tower like the Andernach one. 

The last day I was to be left at St. 
Goar for some convenience of trains, 
my party pursuing a different route. I 
landed alone with my maid in a small 
boat. The landlord of the Lilie, re- 
membering me very well, asked if I 
would walk in to table-d' héte just going 
on. I said yes without thinking, and 
when I came down found he had delay- 
ed a course for me, and the three wait- 
ers were collected, looking impatiently 
up the stairs. . Within were perhaps 
twenty people, mostly English, with 
empty plates, silent, all looking at the 
door awaiting: my entrance: they had 
seen my landing from the steamer. I 
shivered. But it was as a princess in- 
cognito, nothing less, that I took my 
seat. I had seen enough of traveling 
English to know how to treat them ; so 
I entirely ignored their presence, placid- 
ly gazing out of window in the intervals 
of the courses on long, straggling St. 
Goarhausen opposite. This had its ef- 
fect in the increased respect of all 
glances, except those from a pair of bold 
black eyes opposite me, whose owner 
observed to her husband in a loud tone, 
“One of the people of the country, I 
suppose.” 

“My dear,” murmured the gentleman, 
“take care. The lady may understand 
English.” 
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“Not likely !’’ in a tone of infinite dis- 
dain. 

“Oh !—ah!—one can never be too 
careful. So many of our people go to 
Paris, don’t you know, that the French 
must pick up a little of our lingo.” 

“T don’t think her French,” remarked 
the lady, her gaze still broadly fixed on 
me. She proceeded with some very free 
and impertinent remarks. 

St. Goar was a holy hermit who lived 
and preached in a cave a mile below this 
village just thirteen hundred years ago. 
Can the tension of his self-control yet 
brace the air here? Some such influence 
it must have been that kept me quiet and 
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unruffied. At the conclusion of the 
meal I wanted some confitures that stood 
near this lady, and the waiters had all 
left the room. I looked directly at her, 
and said in my best English, “ Madame, 
may I trouble you to hand me those 
bon-bons ?” 

If you could have seen the woman’s 
face! It turned white, her jaw dropped, 
and she stared blankly, utterly unable 
to comply with my request. Her hus- 
band snatched up the plate and handed 
it to me with a bow, and I ate my con- 
fectionery with an innocent air in the 
midst of a dead silence. 

ALICE GRAY. 
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| the century which has elapsed since 


the invention of the balloon—a cen- 
tury fruitful in scientific discoveries and 
mechanical improvements—no advance 
has been made toward the solution of the 
problem of aérial locomotion. During 
the siege of Paris a regular service of 
balloons was established by the French 
government, furnishing the chief means 
of transport and communication between 
the capital and provinces. But the fresh 
experiments to which a stimulus was thus 
given have been productive of no results, 
except perhaps that of confirming the 
belief that the object is one which can 
never be attained. 

There is, however, one use to which 
balloons can be applied that rescues 
them from the character of mere toys. 
The opportunity they afford of exploring 
the atmospheric ocean, and of making 
meteorological observations and experi- 
ments, was very early perceived, and it 
is somewhat remarkable that so few of 
the numerous ascents that have been 
made in both hemispheres—about thirty- 
five hundred in all—should have been 
directed to this purpose. The first as- 
cent with a scientific object was that 





made by Robertson and Lhoést on the 
18th of July, 1803. They left Hamburg 
at nine o’clock in the morning, remained 
five and a half hours in the air, and 
came down near Hanover, about seven- 
ty-five miles from the starting - point. 
Among the experiments made on this 
journey was an attempt to ascertain the 
degree of temperature at which water 
would boil at the height of twenty-three 
thousand feet ; but by an unaccountable 
mistake, reminding us of Newton, who 
put his watch into the hot water and 
held the egg in his hand, Robertson 
plunged the thermometer into the fire 
instead of the water, and so broke it. 
However, it was found quite possible at 
this great height to hold one’s hand in 
the boiling water without experiencing 
the slightest inconvenience. 

A few similar ascents followed, under 
the auspices of the French Academy and 
the Academy of Sciences of St. Peters- 
burg, but, though the results obtained 
were not unimportant or uninteresting, we 
have no record of further scientific ex- 
peditions in balloons from 1804 to 1850. 
In the latter year Messrs. Barral and 
Bixio made two ascents for the purpose 
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of investigating certain atmospheric 
phenomena still imperfectly understood. 
The first occasion was very unfavorable. 
A heavy rain was falling at the time of 
departure, the wind was blowing violent- 
ly, and the balloon was found not to be 
in perfect order. It rose with extreme 
rapidity, like an arrow from the bow, and 
attained a height exceeding thirty thou- 
sand feet. Becoming rapidly inflated 
and pressing upon the network, which 
was far too small, it bulged out at top 
and bottom, covering the two aéronauts 
like an immense hood. A rent ensued, 
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causing a sudden descent, in which the 
voyagers, after throwing over their ap- 
parel, and everything except their scien- 
tific instruments, barely escaped with 
their lives. Their second ascent was 
more fortunate, and the thermometrical 
observations made on this occasion at- 
tracted much attention and discussion. 
Two years after this agcent the com- 
mittee of Kew Observatory resolved that 
a series of aéronautic exhibitions should 
be made, with the view of studying the 
meteorological and physical phenomena 
which occur in the higher regions of the 














‘WE PASSED THROUGH A MAGNIFICENT CUMULUS CLOUD.” 


terrestrial atmosphere. The resolution 
was adopted by the council of the Brit- 
ish Association, under whose auspices a 
series of experimental voyages was un- 
dertaken, which reached the culminating 
point of interest as well as of altitude in 
the expeditions made by Mr. Glaisher. 
From the valuable work published last 
year by this distinguished aéronaut, un- 
der the title of Zvavels in the Air, we 
extract an account of two ascents made 
in 1862 from Wolverhampton, the second 
being one of the most remarkable on 
record. 


August 18, 1862.—The weather on this 
day was favorable: there was but little 
wind from the N. E. By noon the bal- 





loon was nearly inflated. As it merely 
swayed in the light wind, the instru- 
ments were fixed before starting, and at 
th, 2m. 38s. the spring-catch was pulled, 
when for a moment the balloon remained 
motionless, and then rose slowly and 
steadily. In about ten minutes we pass- 
ed into a magnificent cumulus cloud, 
and emerged from it into a clear space, 
with a beautiful deep blue sky, dotted 
with cirri, leaving beneath us an exceed- 
ingly beautiful mass of cumulus clouds, 
displaying a variety of magnificent lights 
and shades. Our direction was toward 
Birmingham, which came into view about 
th. 15m. 

When at the height of nearly 12,000 
feet, with the temperature at 38°, or 30° 
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less than on the ground, and the dew- 
point at 26°, the valve was opened, and 
we descended to a little above 3000 feet. 
The view became most glorious: very 
fine cumulus clouds were situated far 
below, and plains of clouds were visible 
to a great distance. Wolverhampton, 
beneath us, was sharply and well de- 
fined, appearing like a model. The 
clouds during this ascent were remark- 
able for their supreme beauty, present- 
ing at times mountain scenes of endless 
variety and grandeur, and fine dome- 
like clouds dazzled and charmed the eye 
with alternations and brilliant effects of 
light and shade. The air on descending 
felt warm. 

We were about midway between Wol- 
verhampton and a town (Walsall) when 
the balloon slightly collapsed, causing it 
to descend a little, and the shouting of 
people was plainly heard, who expected 
the balloon would descend. At rh. 48m. 
sand was discharged, and a very gradual 
ascent took place, the direction being 
along the high-road to Birmingham. 
On looking over the side of the car the 
shadow of the balloon on the clouds was 
observed to be surrounded by a kind of 
corona tinted by prismatic colors, and 
the rippling of the water on the edges 
of the canal could be seen very distinct- 
ly. We discharged sand several times 
to enable us to rise. The view contin- 
ued very grand: a great mass of clouds 
was observed in the east, and a large 
town lay on our right. The balloon was 
again full. At 2h. 34m. 20s. and at 2h. 
45m. thunder was heard from below, 
but no cloud could be seen. At 2h. 54m. 
my pulsations were 100, 107 and I10 
successively in one minute. When at 
the height of 24,000 feet, at 2h. 59m., a 
consultation took place as to the pru- 
dence of discharging more ballast, or 
retaining it so as to ensure a safe de- 
scent: ultimately it was decided not to 
ascend, as some clouds whose thickness 
we could not tell had to be passed 
through. At 3h. 3m. it was difficult to 
obtain a deposit of dew on the hygrom- 
eter, and the working of the aspirator 
became troublesome. A sound like loud 
thunder was again heard at 3h. 13m.: 
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at 3h. 25m. I began to feel unwell. 
About 3h. 26m. a most remarkable view 
presented itself: the sky was of a fine 
deep blue, dotted with cirri. The earth 
and its fields, where visible, appeared 
very beautiful indeed—here, hidden by 
vast cumuli and plains or seas of cumu- 
lo-strata, causing the country beneath to 
be shaded for many hundreds of square 
miles ; there, without a cloud to obscure 
the sun’s rays. Again, in other places 
there were detached cumuli, whose sur- 
faces appeared connected by vast plains 
of hillocky clouds, and in the interstices 
the earth was visible, but partly obscured 
by blue haze or mist. In another place 
brightly-shining cumuli were observed, 
and seas of detached clouds which can- 
not be described. Due north, a beauti- 
ful cloud, the same we passed through 
on leaving Wolverhampton, and which 
had followed us on our way, still reigned 
in splendor, and might from its grandeur 
have been called the monarch of clouds. 
On leoking over the top of the car the 
horizon appeared to be on a level with 
the eye: the image of the balloon and 
car, in descending, was very distinctly 


| visible on the clouds. We entered 


clouds at 3h. 45m. and lost sight of the 
sun, but broke through at 3h. and 50m. 
and saw the earth. Preparations were 
made for the descent, which, after we 
had passed through some mist, took 
place at Solihull, about seven miles from 
Birmingham. 

September 5, 1862.—This ascent had 
been delayed, owing to the unfavorable 
state of the weather. We left the earth 
at th. 3m. P.M.: the temperature of the 
air was 59°, and that of the dew-point 
50°. The air at first was misty: at the 
height of 5000 feet the temperature was 
41°, dew-point 37°.9. At rh. 13m. we 
entered a dense cloud of about 1100 feet 
in thickness, where the temperature fell 
to 36°.5, the dew-point being the same, 
thus indicating, that the air here was 
saturated with moisture. At this eleva- 
tion the report of a gun was heard. 
Momentarily the clouds became lighter, 
and on emerging from them at rh. 17m. 
a flood of strong sunlight burst upon us, 
with a beautiful blue sky without a cloud, 
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and beneath us lay a magnificent sea of 
clouds, its surface varied with endless 
hills, hillocks and mountain-chains, and 
with many snow-white tufts rising from 
it. I here attempted to take a view with 
the camera, but we were rising with too 
great rapidity and revolving too quickly 
to enable me to succeed. The bright- 
ness of the clouds, however, was so great 
that I should have needed but a mo- 
mentary exposure, Dr. Hill Norris hav- 
ing kindly furnished me with extremely 
sensitive dry plates for the purpose. 
We reached the height of two miles at 
th. 22m., where the sky was of a darker 
blue, and from whence the earth was 
visible in occasional patches beneath 
the clouds. The temperature had fallen 
to the freezing-point, and the dew-point 
to 26°. The height of three miles was 
attained at th. 28m., with a temperature 
of 18°, and dew-point 13°: from th. 22m. 
to th. 30m. the wet-bulb thermometer 
read incorrectly, the ice not being prop- 
erly formed on it. At rth. 34m. Mr. 
Coxwell was panting for breath; at rh. 
38m. the mercury of Daniell's hygrom- 
eter fell below the limits of the scale. 
We reached the elevation of four miles 
at th. 4om.: the temperature was 8°, the 
dew-point minus 15°, or 47° below the 
freezing - point of water. Discharging 
sand, we in ten minutes attained the 
altitude of five miles, and the tempera- 
ture had passed below zero, and then 
read minus 2°.0. At this point no dew 
was observed on Regnault’s hygrometer 
when cooled down to minus 30°. Up to 
this time I had taken observations with 
comfort, and experienced no difficulty in 
breathing, whilst Mr. Coxwell, in conse- 
quence of the exertions he had to make, 
had breathed with difficulty for some 
time. Having discharged sand, we as- 
cended still higher : the aspirator became 
troublesome to work, and I also found a 
difficulty in seeing clearly. At rh. 51m. 
the barometer read 10.8in. About rh. 
52m. or later, I read the dry-bulb ther- 
mometer as minus 5°; after this I could 
not see the column of mercury in the 
wet-bulb thermometer, nor the hands of 
the watch, nor the fine divisions on any 
instrument, I asked Mr. .Coxwell to 
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help me to read the instruments. In 
consequence, however, of the rotatory 
motion of the balloon, which had con- 
tinued without ceasing since leaving the 
earth, the valve-line had become en- 
tangled, and he had to leave the car 
and mount into the ring to readjust it. 
I then looked at the barometer, and 
found its reading to be gjin., still de- 
creasing fast, implying a height exceed- 
ing 29,000 feet. Shortly after I laid my 
arm upon the table, possessed of its full 
vigor, but on being desirous of using it I 
found it powerless—it must have lost its 
power momentarily : trying to move the 
other arm, I found it powerless also. 
Then I tried to shake myself, and suc- 
ceeded, but I seemed to have no limbs. 
In looking at the barometer my head fell 
over my left shoulder: I struggled and 
shook my body again, but could not 
move my arms. Getting my head up- 
right for an instant only, it fell on my 
right shoulder: then I fell backward, 
my back resting against the side of the 
car and my head on its edge. In this 
position my eyes were directed to Mr. 
Coxwell in the ring. When I shook my 
body I seemed to have full power over 
the muscles of the back, and consider- 
ably so over those of the neck, but none 
over either my arms or my legs. As in 
the case of the arms, so all muscular 
power was lost in an instant from my 
back and neck. I dimly saw Mr. Cox- 
well, and endeavored to speak, but could 
not. In an instant intense darkness 
overcame me, so that the optic nerve 
lost power suddenly, but I was still con- 
scious, with as active a brain as at the 
present moment whilst writing this. I 
thought I had been seized with asphyxia, 
and believed I should experience noth- 
ing more, as death would come unless 
we speedily descended: other thoughts 
were entering my mind, when I sudden- 
ly became unconscious as on going to 
sleep. I cannot tell anything of the 
sense of hearing, as no sound reaches 
the air to break the perfect stillness and 
silence of the regions between six and 
seven miles above the earth. My last 
observation was made at rh. 54m., above 
29,000 feet. I suppose two or three min- 
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utes to have elapsed between my eyes 
- becoming insensible to seeing fine di- 
visions and th. 54m., and then two or 
three minutes more to have passed till I 
was insensible, which I think, therefore, 
took place about th. 56m. or 57m. 
Whilst powerless I heard the words 
“temperature? and “observation,’’ and 
I-knew Mr. Coxwell was in the car, 
speaking to and endeavoring to rouse 
me; therefore consciousness and hear- 
ing had returned. I then heard him 
speak more emphatically, but 
could not see, speak or move. § 
I heard him again say, “Do 
try—now do.” Then the in- 
struments became dimly vis- 
ible, then Mr. Coxwell, and 
very shortly I saw clearly. 
Next I arose in my seat and 
looked around as though 
waking from sleep, though 
not refreshed, and said to Mr. 
Coxwell, ‘I have been insen- 
sible.” He said, ‘‘ You have, 
and I too, very nearly.” I 
then drew up my legs, which 
had been extended, and took oe 
a pencil in my hand to begin & 
observations. Mr. Coxwell 
told me that he had lost the 
use of his hands, which were 
black, and I poured brandy 
over them. 
I resumed my observations 
at 2h. 7m., recording the barometer 
reading at 11.53 inches, and temperature 
minus 2°, It is probable that three or 
four minutes passed from the time of my 
hearing the words “temperature” and 
“observations,” till I began to observe: 
if so, returning consciousness came at 2h. 
4m. P.M., and this gives seven minutes 
for total insensibility. I found the water 
in the vessel supplying the wet-bulb ther- 


mometer, which, while conscious, I had, . 


by frequent disturbance, kept from freez- 
ing, one solid mass of ice. It did not all 
melt until we had been on the ground 
some time. Mr. Coxwell told me that 
while in the ring he felt it piercingly cold, 
that hoarfrost was all round the neck of 
the balloon, and that on attempting to 
leave the ring he found his hands frozen. 
Vor. X.—2 
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He had, therefore, to place his arms on 
the ring and drop down. When he 
saw me he thought for a moment that I 
had lain back to rest myself, and he 
spoke to me without eliciting a reply: 
he then noticed that my legs projected 
and my arms hung down by my side, 
and saw that my countenance was 
serene and placid, without the earnest- 
ness and anxiety he had observed be- 
fore going into the ring: then it struck 
him that I was insensible. He wished 


THE PIGEONS. 


to approach me, but could not; and 
when he felt insensibility coming over 
him too, he became anxious to open the 
valve. But in consequence of having 
lost the use of his hands he could not 
do this: ultimately ‘he succeeded by | 
seizing the cord with his teeth and dip- 
ping his head two or three times, until 
the balloon took a decided turn down- 
ward. . 

No inconvenience followed my insen- 
sibility ; and when we dropped it was in 
a country where no conveyance of any 
kind could be obtained, so I had to walk 
between seven and eight miles. 

During the descent, which was at first 
very rapid, the wind was easterly. To 
check the rapidity of the descent, sand 
was thrown out at 2h. 30m. The wet 
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bulb seemed to be free from ice at this 
time, but I held the bulb between my 
thumb and finger, for the purpose of 
melting any ice remaining on it or the 
connecting thread. The readings after 
this appeared correct. The final de- 
scent took place in the centre of a large 
grass-field belonging to Mr. Kersall, at 
Cold Weston, seven miles and a half 
from Ludlow. 

I have already said that my last ob- 
servation was made at a height of 
29,000 feet: at this time (1h. 54m.) we 
were ascending at the rate of 1000 feet 
per minute; and when I resumed ob- 
servations we were descending at the 
rate of 2000 feet per minute. These two 
positions must be connected, taking into 
account the interval of time between— 
viz., thirteen minutes. And on these 
considerations the balloon must have at- 
tained the altitude of 36,000 or 37,000 
feet. Again, a very delicate minimum 
thermometer read minus 11°.9, and this 
would give a height of 37,000 feet. Mr. 
Coxwell, on coming from the ring, no- 
ticed that the centre of the aneroid ba- 
rometer, its blue hand and a rope at- 
tached to the car were all in the same 
straight line, and this gave a reading of 
7 inches, and leads to the same result. 
Therefore, these independent means all 
lead to about the same elevation—viz., 
fully seven miles. 

In this ascent six pigeons were taken 
up. One was thrown out at the height 
of three miles, when it extended its wings 
and dropped like a piece of paper; the 
second, at four miles, flew vigorously 
round and round, apparently taking a 
dip each time; a third was thrown out 
between four and five miles, and it fell 
downward as a stone. A fourth was 
thrown out at four miles pn descending : 
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it flew in a circle, and shortly alighted 
on the top of the balloon. The two re- 
maining pigeons were brought down to 
the ground. One was found to be dead; 
and the other, a carrier, was still living, 
but would not leave the hand when I 
attempted to throw it off, till, after a 
quarter of an hour, it began to peck at, 
a piece of ribbon with which its neck 
was encircled: it was then jerked off the 
finger, and shortly afterward flew with 
some vigor toward Wolverhampton. 
One of the pigeons returned to Wolver- 
hampton on Sunday, the 7th, and it was 
the only one I ever heard of. 

In this ascent, on passing out of the 
clouds, there was an increase of 9°, and 
then there was no interruption in the 
decrease of temperature till the height 
of 15,000 feet was reached, when a warm 
current of air was entered, which con- 
tinued to 24,000 feet, after which the 
regular decrease of temperature contin- 
ued to the highest point reached. On 
descending, the same current was again 
met with between 22,000 and 23,000 
feet. A similar interruption, but to a 
greater amount, was experienced till the 
balloon had descended to about the 
same height in which it was reached on 
ascending ; after this no further break 
occurred in the regular increase of tem- 
perature, the sky being clear till the de- 
scent was completed.- From the gene- 
ral agreement of the results as observed 
by Regnault’s hygrometer, and those of 
the dew-point as found by the dry- and 
wet-bulb thermometers, there can be no 
doubt that the temperature of the dew- 
point, at heights exceeding 30,000 feet, 
must have been as low as minus 50° be- 
low the zero of Fahrenheit’s scale, or 
82° below the freezing-point of water, 
implying that the air was very dry. 
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ss OW, Messer Leonardo! dawdling still 
Over that canvas? Pray how many seasons 
Have the black olives dropped in yonder garden 
Since you put brush to it?” 


“TI calendar not 
My hours by olive-harvests; but if true work 
Be reckoner, Ser Francesco, count the sum, 
Beseech you. On the day that I began 
The altar-piece for Nunziata’s church 
You came with Mona Lisa first; but since— 
Why, there’s Valdarno bridge, and the great mill 
Nigh to Fucecchio, and the wide canal 
That floated off my thoughts; and then that troubie 
Of the Duke Sforza’s bronze, and the designs 
For the old anatomist, and those cartoons 
The Flanders merchants harried me about; 
Besides my Di Natura ; and—what else ?” 


“* Besides,’ indeed! There’s half a hundred more 
Unreckoned undertakings. If thus you count, 
I'd say the portrait of my wife had been 
In your dottéga—well, some dozen years; 

And yet I verily think ‘tis barely four. 
But, look you! all this time the panel waits. 
‘Tis done—now grant it so—the picture's done ?” 


“Done? Nothing that my pencil ever touches 

Is ever done! There’s some intangible beauty 
Beyond, beyond, which still I fail to reach, 

As evermore I fail to hold and fix 

Your Mona Lisa’s changeful loveliness. 

Why, think of it, my lord! Here’s Nature’s self 
Has toiled and wrought these two-and-twenty years, 
With subtlest transmutations, making her 

Your pride, the pride of Florence, and my despair! 
Her native sky, Salerno’s violet sky, 

Gave (to begin) that half-Greek dower of hers, 
And every atmosphere that she has breathed 
Since—all the potent essences that light, 

Air, color, perfume, set of mellowing suns, 

Crisp morns, rich noons and fruited evening-times, 
All agencies that happiness and love 

Commingled bring, all mystic confluence 

Of passionate life with her exalted calm, 

All interfuse of high intelligence, 


* One of the masterpieces of Leonardo da Vinci, the portrait of the beautiful wife of Francesco del Giocondo, 
after being under his hand for several years, was still declared by him unfinished. This artist, the most ver- 
satile man of his age, was scarcely less remarkable as architect, engineer and scholar than as painter. 
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All entertainment of divinest thought 

That cause Saint Catherine’s ecstasies seem pale,— 
Why, these, I say, have been so many masters, 
Each perfect in his art, who on the marble 

Of her pure face, with silent chiseling, 

Have wrought these two-and-twenty years; while I, 
Nature’s unskilled disciple—” 








“Pray thee, draw breath! 
‘Unskilled !’ Why, man, you dig too many channels, 
Dividing thus your overmastering powers 
To your own discontent: that’s all. I would 
Your skill were portioned midst a dozen men, 
To make their fortunes wherewithal; and then 
Less time would serve my lady’s face—”’ 


“My lord, 
‘Tf what thou wouldst, thou canst not, then content thee 
Zo strive for that thou canst.’ So sang I once.* 
I strive for what I can. But you—you tire, 
You jeer, because through a brief season or two—” 


(‘Four mortal years since he began the picture !’’) 


“I've not attained unto the capture yet 

Of that elusive beauty. You've often watched 
The wonder of her smile? Now, see you here, 
’Tis only just half caught—zo¢ half, you mark. 
Next time that Mona Lisa sits, I'll work 

It to a finer grace: I'll trap the charm 
Somehow. You'll see—” : 


“T tell you, Leonardo, 
The panel waits: I’m tired of seeing the arras 
Hang blankly over it. San Marco's festa 
Falls two days hence, and on its eve I hold 
A banquet; and the portrait must be placed 
Ere then.” 


“Per Bacco! Wave it, an you will! 
Your guests with half-shut eye, betwixt their cups, 
Will sum up its shortcomings. I marvel you fail 
To see it is not done. This rosy flesh 
-Would palpitate else; this lash betray a tremor 
Under full gaze; these pearls would rise and fall 
With every pulsing ripple of tided breath 
Astrand on the white beaching of her throat. 
But let the panel be filled! ay, have it home! 
And barter for one night of shortlived triumph 
An immortality of loveliness 
For Mona Lisa; since, once carried hence, 
My brush shall never touch the picture more.” 

MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


© “* Chi non pud quel che vuol, quel che pud voglie.”"—From a Sonnet by Leonardo. 
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THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHTER OF HETH.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
OUR UHLAN OUT-MANCEUVRED. 


Come down, come down, my bonnie bird, 
And eat bread aff my hand ; 
Your cage shall be of wiry goud, 
Whar now it’s but the wand. 
_ OU are the most provoking hus- 
band I ever met with,” says 
Queen Titania. 

We are climbing up the steep ascent 
which leads from the village of Elles- 
mere to the site of an ancient castle. 
The morning is full of a breezy sunshine, 
and the cool north-wester stirs here and 
there a gray ripple on the blue waters 
of the lake. 

“T hope you have not had much ex- 
perience in that direction,” I observe. 

“Very pretty! That is very nice in- 
deed! Weare improving, are we not?” 
she says, turning to Bell. 

Bell, who has a fine color in her face 
from the light breeze and the brisk walk- 
ing, puts her hand affectionately within 
her friend’s arm, and says in gentle ac- 
cents, “It is a shame to tease you so, 
you poor innocent little thing! But we 
will have our revenge. We will ask 
somebody else to protect you, my pet 
lamb!” 

“Lamb!—hm! Not much of the lamb 
visible, but a good deal of the vinegar 
sauce,”’ says one of us, mindful of past 
favors. 

It was a deadly quarrel. I think it 
had arisen out of Tita’s inability to dis- 
cover which way the wind was blowing, 
but the origin of our sham-fights had 
seldom much to do with their subsequent 
rise and progress. 

“T wish I had married you, Count von 
Rosen,” says my lady, turning proudly 
and graciously to her companion on the 
right. 

“Don’t alarm the poor man,” I say; 
and indeed the lieutenant looked quite 
aghast. 


.that were rustling in the sunlight. 





“*Madame,” he replied gravely when 
he had recovered himself, “it is very 
kind of you to say so; and if you had 
made me the offer sooner, I should have 
accepted it with great pleasure. But 
would there have been any difference? 
No, I think not—perhaps it would be 
the worse. It is merely that you are 
married, and you make believe to chafe 
against the bonds. Now, I think you 
two would be very agreeable to each 
other if you were not married.” 

“Ah, well,” said Tita, with: an excel- 
lently constructed sigh, “I suppose we 
must look on marriage as a trial, and 
bear it with meekness and patience. 
We shall have our reward elsewhere.” 

Bell laughed in a demure manner. 
The calm assumption of the virtues of 
meekness and patience was a little too 
much, but what was the use of further 
fighting on a morning like this? We 
got the key of a small gate. We climb- 
ed up a winding path through trees 
We 
emerged upon a beautiful green lawn— 
a bowling-green, in fact, girt in by a low 
hedge, and overlooked by a fancy little 
building. But the great charm of this 
elevated site was the panorama around 
and beyond. Windy clouds of white 
and gray kept rolling up out of the west, 
throwing splashes of purple gloom on 
the bright landscape. The trees waved 
and murmured in the cool breeze—the 
sunlight kept chasing the shadows across 
the far meadows. And then down be- 
low us lay the waters of Ellesmere lake 
—here and there a deep, dark blue un- 
der the warm green of the woods, and 
here and there being stirred into a shim- 
mer of white by the wind that was sweep- 
ing across the sky. 

“And to-day we shall be in Chester, 
and to-morrow in Wales!” cried Bell, 
looking away up to the north, where the 
sky was pretty well heaped up with the 
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flying masses of cloud. She looked so 
bright and joyous then that one could 
almost have expected her to take flight 
herself, and disappear like a wild bird 
amid the shifting lights and glooms of 
the windy day. The lieutenant, indeed, 
seemed continually regarding her in rath- 
er an anxious and embarrassed fashion. 
Was he afraid she might escape? or was 
he merely longing to get an opportunity 
of plunging into that serious business he 
had spoken of the night before? Bell 
was all unconscious. She put her hand 
within Tita’s arm, and walked away over 
the green lawn, which was warm in the 
sunshine. We heard them talking of a 
picnic on this lofty and lonely spot— 
sketching out tents, archery-grounds and 
what not, and assigning a place to the 
band. Then there were rumors of the 
“ Haymakers,” of “Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley,” of the “Guaracha,” and I know 
not what other nonsense, coming toward 
us as the north-wester blew back to us 
fragments of their talk, until even the 
lieutenant remarked that an old-fashion- 
ed country dance would look very pretty 
up here on such a fine piece of green, 
and with all the blue and breezy extent 


of a great English landscape forming the. 


circular walls of this magnificent ball- 
room. 


to carry about with one. Its weight is 
unconscionable, and on the merriest of 
days it will make a man down-hearted. 
To ask a woman to marry is about the 
most serious duty which a man has to 
perform in life, even as some would say 
that it is the most unnecessary; and 
those who settled the relations of the 
sexes before or after the Flood should 
receive the gratitude of all womankind 
for the ingenuity with which they shifted 
on to male shoulders this heavy and 
grievous burden. 

The lieutenant walked down with us 
from the hill and through the little vil- 
lage to the inn as one distraught. He 
scarcely even spoke, and never to Bell. 
He regarded the getting out of the phae- 
ton with a listless air. Castor and Pol- 
lux—whose affection he had stolen away 
from us through a whole series of sneak- 


A proposal is an uncomfortable thing 
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ing kindnesses—whinnied to him in vain. 
When my lady, who now assumed the 
responsibility of apportioning to us our 
seats, asked him to drive, he obeyed 
mechanically. 

Now Bell, as I have said, was uncon- 
scious of the awful possibilities that hung 
over our adventures of that day, and 
was in as merry a mood as you could 
desire to see. She sat beside the lieu- 
tenant, and scarcely had we gone gently 
along the narrow village street and out 
into the broader country road that leads 
northward, than she began to tell her 
companion of the manner in which Tita 
tyrannizes over our parish. 

“You would not think it, would you ?” 
she asked. 

“No,” said the lieutenant, “I should 
not think she was a very ferocious lady.” 

“Then you don’t know her,” says a 
voice from behind; and Tita says“ Don’t 
begin again” in an injured way, as if we 
were doing some sort of harm to the fine 
morning. 

“I can assure you,” said Bell seriously, 
“that she rules the parish with a rod of 
iron. She knows every farthing that 
every laborer makes in the week, and 
woe to him if he does not bring home a 
fair proportion to his wife! ‘Well, Jack- 
son,’ she says, going into a cottage on 
her way home from church, ‘I hear your 
master is going to give you fourteen shil- 
lings a week now.’ ‘Thank ye, ma’am,’ 
he says, for he knows well who secured 
him that additional shilling to his wages. 
‘But I want you to give me threepence 
out of it for the savings bank; and your 
wife will gather up a sixpence a week 
until she gets enough for another pair of 
blankets for you, now the winter is com- 
ing on, you know.’ Well, the poor man 
dares not object. He surrenders three- 
fourths of the shilling he had been secret- 
ly expecting to spend on beer, and does 
not say a word. The husbands in our 
parish have a bad time of it—” 

“One of them has, at least,’’ says that 
voice from behind. 

“And you should see how our Tita will 
confront a huge hulking fellow who is 
half bemused with beer, and order him 
to be silent in her presence. ‘How dare 
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you speak to your wife like that before 
me ?'—and he is as quiet asa lamb. And 
sometimes the wives have a turn of it, 
too—not reproof, you know, but a fine 
affectation of surprise if they have not 
finished the sewing of the children’s 
frocks which Tita and I have cut out for 
them, or if they-have gone into the ale- 
house with their husbands late on the 
Saturday night, or if they have missed 
being at church next morning. Then 
you should see the farmers’ boys playing 
pitch-and-toss in the road on the Sunday 
forenoons—how they skurry away like 
rabbits when they see her coming up 
from church: they fly behind stacks or 
plunge through hedges—anything to get 
out of her way.” 

“And I am not assisted, Count von 
Rosen, in any of these things,” says my 
lady, “by a young lady who was once 
known to catch a small boy and shake 
him by the shoulders because he threw a 
stone at the clergyman as he passed.”’ 

“Then you do assist, mademoiselle,” 
inquires the lieutenant, “in this oversee- 
ing of the parish ?” 

“Oh, I merely keep the books,” replied 
Bell. ‘I am the treasurer of the savings 
bank, and I call a quarterly meeting to 
announce the purchase of various kinds 
of cotton and woolen stuffs at wholesale 
prices, and to hear from the subscribers 
what they most need. Then we have 
the materials cut into patterns, we pay 
so much to the women for sewing, and 
then we sell the things when they are 
made; so that the people pay for every- 
thing they get, and yet get it far cheaper 
than they would at a shop, while we are 
not out of pocket by it.” 

Here a deep groan is heard from the 
hind seat of the phaeton. That beautiful 
fiction about the ways and means of our 
local charities has existed in our house- 
hold for many a day. The scheme is 
admirable. There is no pauperization 
of the peasantry around. The theory is 
that Queen Tita and Bell merely come 
in to save the cost of distribution, and 
that nothing is given away gratis except 
their charitable labor. It is a pretty 
theory. The folks round about us find 
it answer admirably. But somehow or 
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other—whether from an error in Bell's 
bookkeeping, or whether from a sudden 
rise in the price of flannel, or some other 
recondite and esoteric cause—all I know 
is, that the system demands an annual 
subvention from the head of the house. 
Of course my lady can explain all that 
away. There is some temporary defect 
in the working out of the scheme: the 
self-supporting character of it remains 
easy of demonstration. It may be so. 
But a good deal of bread, in the shape 
of cheques, has been thrown upon the 
waters in a certain district in England, 
while the true author of the charity, the 
real dispenser of these good things, is 
not considered in the matter, and is pri- 
vately regarded as a sort of grudging 
person who does not understand the 
larger claims of humanity. 

At length we have our first glimpse 
of Wales. From Ellesmere to Overton 
the road gradually ascends, until, just 
before you come to Overton, it skirts the 
edge of a high plateau, and all at once 
you are confronted by the sight of a 
great valley, through which a stream, 
brown as a Welsh rivulet, is slowly steal- 
ing. That narrow thread that twists 
through spacious woods and green mea- 
dows is the river Dee: far away beyond 
the valley that it waters rise the blue 
masses of Cyrn-y-Brain and Cefn-y- 
Fedn, while to the south of the latter 
range lies the gap by which you enter 
the magic Vale of Llangollen. On this 
breezy morning there were white clouds 
blowing over the dusky peaks of the 
mountains, while ever and anon, from a 
blue rift overhead, a shimmering line of 
silver would strike down, and cause the 
side of some distant hill to shine in pale 
brown and gray and gold. 

“ That is a very strange sight to me,” 
said the lieutenant as the horses stood 
in the road—“ all these great mountains, 
with, I think, no houses on them. That 
is the wild country into which the first 
inhabitants of this country fled when the 
German tribes swarmed over here: all 
that we have been taught at school; but 
only think of the difficulty the Berlin 
boy, living with nothing but miles of flat 
sand around him, has to imagine a wild 
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region like this, which gave shelter be- 
cause no one could follow into its forests 
androcks. Andhowarewetogo? We 
cannot drive into these mountains.” 

“Oh, but there are very fine roads in 
Wales,” said Bell—‘ broad, smooth, well- 
made roads; and you can drive through 
the most beautiful scenery if you wish.”’ 

However, it was arranged we should 
not attempt anything of the kind, which 
would take us too far out of our route 
to Scotland. It was resolved to let the 
horses have a rest in Chester the next 
day, while we should take a run down 
by rail to Llanberis and Bettys-y-Coed, 
merely to give our Uhlan a notion of the 
difficulties he would have to encounter 
in subduing this country when the time 
came for that little expedition. 

So we bowled through the little vil- 
lage of Overton, and down the winding 
road which plunges into the beautiful 
valley we had been regarding from the 
height. We had not yet struck the Dee, 


but it seemed as though the ordinary 
road down in this plain was a private 
path through a magnificent estate. As 


far as we could see a splendid avenue 
of elms stretched on in front of us, and 
while we drove through the cool shade 
on either side lay a spacious extent of 
park, studded with grand old oaks. At 
length we came upon the stream, flowing 
brown and clear down through pictu- 
resque and wooded banks, and then we 
got into open country again and ran 
pleasantly up to Wrexham. 

Perhaps the lieutenant would have 
liked to bait the horses in some tiny vil- 
lage near to this beautiful stream. We 
should all have gone out for a saunter 
along the banks, and in the pulling of 
wild flowers, or the taking of sketches, 
or some such idyllic employment, the 
party would in all likelihood have got 
divided. It would have been a pleasant 
opportunity for him to ask this gentle 
English girl to be his wife, with the sweet 
influences of the holiday-time disposing 
her to consent, and with the quiet of this 
wooded valley ready to catch her small- 
est admission. Besides, who could tell 
what might happen after Bell had reach- 
ed Chester? That was the next of the 
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large towns which Arthur had agreed to 
make points of communication. I think 
the lieutenant began at this time to look 
upon large towns as an abomination, to 
curse telegraphs and hate the penny 
post with a deadly hatred. 

But in place of any such quiet resting- 
place we had to put up Castor and Pol- 
lux in the brisk little town of Wrexham, 
which was even more than usually busy 
with its market-day. The Wynnstay 
Arms was full of farmers, seed-agents, 
implement-makers, and what not, all 
roaring and talking to the last limit of 
their lungs—bustling about the place 
and calling for glasses of ale, or attack- 
ing huge joints of cold roast beef with 
an appetite which had evidently not been 
educated on nothing. The streets were 
filled with the venders of various wares ; 
the wives and daughters of the farmers, 
having come in from the country in the 
dog-cart or wagonette, were promenad- 
ing along the pavement in the most 
gorgeous hues known to silken and 
muslin fabrics; cattle were being driven 
through narrow thoroughfares ; and the 
sellers of fruit and of fish in the market- 
place alarming the air with their invita- 
tions. The only quiet corner, indeed, 
was the churchyard and the church, 
through which we wandered for a little 
while, but young folks are not so foolish 
as to tell secrets in a building, that has 
an ominous echo. 

Was there no chance for our unfortu- 
nate Uhlan? 

“ Hurry—hurry on to Chester!’’ cried 
Bell as we drove away from Wrexham, 
along the level northern road. 

A gloomy silence had overtaken the 
lieutenant. He was now sitting behind 
with my lady, and she was doing her 
best to entertain him (there never was a- 
woman who could make herself more 
agreeable to persons not of her own 
household), while he sat almost mute, 
listening respectfully, and half suffering 
himself to be interested. 

Bell, on the other hand, was all de- 
light at the prospect of reaching the 
quaint old city that evening, and was 
busy with wild visions of our plunge into 
Wales on the morrow. 
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“Please may I make a confession ?” 
she asked at length. 

“Why, yes.” ; 

I hoped, however, she was not going 
to follow the example of the lieutenant, 
and confide to me that she meditated 
making a proposal. Although men dis- 
like this duty, they have a prejudice 
against seeing it undertaken by women. 

“All our journey has wanted but one 
thing,” said Bell. ‘We have had every- 
thing that could be wished—bright weath- 
er, a comfortable way of traveling, much 
amusement, plenty of fights: indeed 
there was nothing wanting but one thing, 
and that was the sea. Did you never 
try to look for it? Were you never anx- 
ious to see only a long thread of gray 
near the sky, and be quite sure that out 
there the woods stopped on the edge of 
a line of sand? I dared not tell Tita, 
for she would have thought me very un- 
grateful, but I may tell you, for you don’t 
seem to care about anybody’s opinions ; 
but I used to get a little vexed with the 
constant meadows, rivers, farms, hills, 
woods, and all that over and over again, 
and the sea ‘not coming any nearer. Of 


course one had no right to complain, as 
I suppose it’s put down in the map and 
can’t be altered, but we seem to have 
been a long time coming across the 
country to reach the sea.” 

“Why, you wild sea-gull, do you think 
that was our only object? A long time 


reaching the sea! As if our journey 
through the finest woodland scenery in 
England was a penance! Don’t im- 
agine your anxiety was concealed. I 
saw you perpetually scanning the hori- 
zon, as if one level line were better than 
other level lines at such a distance. 
You began it on Richmond Hill, and 
would have us believe the waves of the 
Irish Channel were breaking somewhere 
about Windsor.” 

“No, no, no!’’ pleaded Bell: ‘don’t 
think me ungrateful. I-think we have 
been most fortunate in coming as we 
did, and Count von Rosen must have 
seen every sort of English landscape— 
first the river-pictures about Richmond, 
then the wooded hills about Oxfordshire, 
then the plains of Berkshire, then the 
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mere-country about Ellesmere, and now 
he is going into the mountains of Wales. 
But all the same we shall reach the sea 
to-morrow, whether you like it or not, 
and I don’t think you will be very 
sorry.” 

“What are you two fighting about ?”’ 
says Queen Tita, interposing. 

“We are not fighting,” says Bell, in 
the meekest possible way—“we are not 
husband and wife.” 

“TI wish you were,” says the other, 
coolly. 

‘““Madame,” I observe at this point, 
“that is rather a dangerous jest to play 
with. It is now the second time you 
have made use of it this morning—”’ 

“And if I do repeat old jokes,”’ says 
Tita, with a certain calm audacity, “it 
must be through the force of a continual 
example.” 

“— And such jests sometimes fix them- 
selves in the mind until they develop and 
grow into a serious purpose.” 

“Does that mean that you would like 
to marry Bell? If it can be done legally 
and properly, I should not be sorry, I 
know. Can it be done, Count von 
Rosen? Shall we four go back to Lon- 
don with different partners? An ex- 
change of husbands—” 

Merciful Powers ! what was the woman 
saying? She suddenly stopped, and an 
awful consternation fell on the whole 
four of us. That poor little mite of a 
creature had been taking no thought of 
her words in her pursuit of this harmless 
jest, and somehow it had wandered into 
her brain that Bell and the lieutenant 
were on the same footing as herself and 
I, A more embarrassing slip of the 
tongue could not be conceived, and for 
several dreadful seconds no one had the 
courage to speak, until Bell, wildly and 
incoherently, with her face and forehead 
glowing like a rose, asked whether there 
was a theatre in Chester. 

‘“‘No,” cries my lady eagerly. ‘‘ Don’t 
ask us to go to the theatre to-night, Bell : 
let us go for a walk rather.” 

She positively did not know what she 
was saying. It was a wonder she did 
not propose we should go to the gardens 
of Cremorne or up in a balloon. Her 
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heart was filled with anguish and dismay 
over the horrible blunder she had made; 
and she began talking about Chester in 
a series of disconnected sentences, in 
which the heartrending effort to appear 
calm and unconstrained was painfully 
obvious. Much as I have had to bear 
at the hands of that gentle little woman, 
I felt sorry for her then. I wondered 
what she and Bell would say to each 
other when they went off for a private 
confabulation at night. 

‘By the time that we drew near Chester, 
however, this unfortunate incident was 
pretty well forgotten, and we were suf- 
ficiently tranquil to regard with interest 
the old city, which was now marked out 
in the twilight by the yellow twinkling 
of the gas-lamps. People had come out 
for their evening stroll round the great 
wall which encircles the town. Down 
in the level meadows by the side of the 
Dee lads were still playing cricket. The 
twilight, indeed, was singularly clear, 
and when we had driven into the town 
and put up the phaeton at an enormous 
Gothic hotel which seemed to overawe 
the small old-fashioned houses in its 
neighborhood, we too set out for a leis- 
urely walk round the ancient ramparts. 

But here again the lieutenant was dis- 
appointed. How could he talk privately 
to Bell on this public promenade? Lov- 
ers there were there, but all in solitary 
pairs. If Tita had only known that she 
and I were interfering with the happiness 
of our young folks, she would have 
thrown herself headlong into the moat 
rather than continue this unwilling per- 
secution. As,it was, she went peacefully 
along, watching the purple light of the 
evening fall over the great landscape 
around the city. The ruddy glow in the 
windows became more and more pro- 
nounced. There were voices of boys 
still heard down in the race-course, but 
there was no more cricketing possible. 
In the still evening a hush seemed to fall 
over the town; and when we got round 
to the weir on the river the vague white 
masses of water that we could scarcely 
see sent the sound of them roaring and 
tumbling, as it were, into a hollow cham- 
ber. Then we plunged once more into 
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the streets. The shops were lit. The 
quaint galleries along the first floor of 
the houses, which are the special archi- 
tectural glory of Chester, were duskily 
visible in the light of the lamps. And 
then we escaped into the yellow glare of 
the great dining-room of the Gothic hotel, 
and sat ourselves down for a comfortable 
evening. 

“Well,” I say to the lieutenant, as we 
go into the smoking-room when the wo- 
men have retired for the night, “have 
you asked Bell yet ?” 

“No,” he answers morosely. 

“Then you have escaped another 
day ?” 

“It was not my intention. I will ask 
her whenever I get the chance: that I 
am resolved ypon; and if she says No, 
why, it is my misfortune, that is all.” 

“I have told you she is certain to say 
No.” 

“Very well.” 

“But I have a proposal to make.” 

“So have I,” says the lieutenant with 
a gloomy smile. : 

“To-morrow you are going down to 
see a bit of Wales. Why spoil the day 
prematurely? Put it off until the even- 
ing, and then take your refusal like a 
man. Don’t do Wales an injustice.” 

“Why,” says the lieutenant, peevishly, 
“you think nothing is important but look- 
ing at a fine country and enjoying your- 
self out of doors. I do not care what 
happens to a lot of mountains and rivers 
‘when this thing is for me far more im- 
portant. When I can speak to made- 
moiselle, I will do so; and I do not care 
if all Wales is put under water to-mor- 
row—” 

“ After your refusal the Deluge. Well, 
it is a good thing to be prepared. But 
you need not talk in an injured tone, 
which reminds one oddly of Arthur.” 

You should have seen the stare on the 
lieutenant’s face. 

“It is true. All you boys are alike 
when you fall in love—all unreasonable, 
discontented, perverse and generally ob- 
jectionable. It was all very well for 
you to call attention to that unhappy 
young man’s conduct when you were in 
your proper senses; but now, if you go 
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on as you are going, it will be the old 
story over again.” 

“Then you think I will persecute 
mademoiselle, and be insolent to her’ 
and her friends ?” 

“All in good time. Bell refuses you 
to-morrow. You are gloomy for a day. 
You ask yourself why she has done so. 
Then you come to us and beg for our’ 
interference. We tell you it is none of 
our business. You say we are preju- 
diced against you, and accuse us of for- 
warding Arthur's suit. Then you begin 
to look on him as your successful rival. 
You grow so furiously jealous—” 

Here the Uhlan broke into a tremen- 
dous laugh. “My good friend, I have 
discovered a great secret,” he cried. 
“Do you know who is jealous? You! 
You will oppose any one who tries to 
take mademoiselle away from you. 
And I—I will try—and J will do it.” 

From the greatest despondency he 
had leaped to a sort of wild and crazy 
hope of success. He smiled ‘to himself, 
walked about the room, and talked in 
the most buoyant and friendly manner 
about the prospects of the morrow. He 
blew clouds of cigar-smoke about as if 
he were Neptune getting to the surface 
of the sea, blowing back the sea-foam 
from about his face. And then, all at 
once, he sat down — we were the only 
occupants of the room—and said, in a 
hesitating way, “Look here! Do you 
think madame could speak a word to 
her if she does say No ?’’ 

“I thought it would come to that.” 

“You are—what do you call it ?—very 
unsympathetic.” 

““Unsympathetic! No: I havea great 
interest in both of you. But the whole 
story is so old, one has got familiar with 
its manifestations.” 

“It is a very old and common thing 
to be born, but it is a very important 
thing, and it only happens to you once.” 

“And falling in love only happens to 
you once, I suppose ?” 

“Oh no, many times. I have very 
often been in love with this girl or the 
' other girl, but never until this time se- 
rious. I never before asked any one to 
marry me; and surely this is serious, 
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that I offer for her sake to give up my 
country and my friends and my profes- 
sion —everything. Surely that is seri- 
ous enough.” 

And so it was. And I knew that if 
ever he got Bell to listen favorably to 
him, he would have little difficulty in 
convincing her that he had never cared 
for any one before, while she would 
easily assure him that she had always 
regarded Arthur only as a friend. For 
there are no lies so massive, audacious 
and unblushing as those told by two 
young folks when they recount to each 
other the history of their previous love- 
affairs. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
IN THE FAIRY GLEN. 

O Queen! thou knowest I pray not for this: 

Oh set us down together in some place 
Where not a voice can break our heaven of bliss, 

Where naught but rocks and I can see her face 

Softening beneath the marvel of thy grace, 
Where not a foot our vanished steps can track— 
The golden age, the golden age come back ! 

LITTLE did our Bonny Bell reck of 
the plot that had been laid against her 
peace of mind. She was as joyous as 
a wild sea-bird when we drew near the 
sea. All the morning she had hurried 
us on, and we were at the station some 
twenty minutes before the train started. 
Then she must needs sit on the northern 
side of the carriage, close in by the win- 
dow; and all at once, when there flashed 
before us a long and level stretch of 
gray-green, she uttered a sharp, low cry 
of gladness, as though the last wish of 
her life had been realized. 

Yet there was not much in this glimpse 
of the sea that we got as we ran slowly 
along the coast-line toward Llandudno. 
It was a quiet gray day, with here and 
there a patch of blue overhead. The 
sea was stirred only by a ripple. Here 
and there it darkened into a breezy green, 
but for the most part it reflected the cold 
gray sky overhead. The shores were 
flat. The tide was up, and not a rock 
to be seen. One or two small boats 
were visible, but no great, full-rigged 
ship, with all her white sails swelling 
before the wind, swept onward to the 
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low horizon. But it was the sea: that 
was enough for this mad girl of ours. 
She had the window put down, and a 
cold odor of sea-weed flew through the 
carriage. If there was not much blue 
outside, there was plenty in the deep 
and lambent color of her eyes, where 
pure joy and delight fought strangely 
with the half-saddening influences pro- 
duced by this first unexpected meeting 
with the sea. 

Turning abruptly off at Llandudno, 
with the gray walls of Conway Castle 
overlooking the long sweep of the estuary, 
we plunged down into the mountains. 
The dark masses of firs up among the 
rocks were deepening in gloom. There 
was an unearthly calm on the surface of 
the river, as if the reflection of the boul- 
ders and the birch bushes and the occa- 
sional cottages lay waiting for the first 
stirring of the rain. Then, far away up 
the cleft of the valley a gray mist came 
floating over the hills: it melted whole 
mountains into a soft dull gray: it blot- 
ted out dark green forests and mighty 
masses of rock, until a pattering against 
the carriage windows told us that the 
rain had begun. 

“It is always so in Wales,” said: my 
lady with a sigh. 

But when we got out at Bettys-y-Coed 
you would not have fancied our spirits 
were grievously oppressed. Indeed, I 
remarked that we never enjoyed our- 
selves so much, whether in the phaeton 
or out of it, as when there was abundant 
rain about, the desperation of the circum- 
stances driving us into being recklessly 
merry. So we would not take the omni- 
bus that was carrying up to the Swallow 
Falls some half dozen of those horrid 
creatures, the tourists. The deadly dis- 
like we bore to these unoffending people 
was remarkable. What right had they 
to be invading this wonderful valley? 
What right had they to leave Bayswater 
and occupy seats at the ¢ables a’hdte of 
hotels? .We saw them drive away with 
a secret pleasure. We hoped they would 
get wet and swear never to return to 
Wales. We called them tourists, in 
short, which has become a term of op- 
probrium among Englishmen; but we 
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would have perished rather than admit 
for a moment that we too were tourists. 

It did not rain very much. There was 
a strong resinous odor in the air, from 
the spruce and the larch and the pines 
and the breckans, as we got through the 
wood and ventured down the slippery 
paths which brought us in front of the 
Swallow Falls. There had been plenty 
of rain, and the foaming jets of water 
were darting among the rocks very much 
like the white glimmer of the martin as 
he cuts about the eaves of a house in the 
twilight. The roar of the river filled the 
air and joined in chorus the rustling 
of the trees in the wind. We could 
scarcely hear ourselves speak. It was 
not a time for confidences. We returned 
to Bettys. 

But the lieutenant, driven wild by the 
impossibility of placing all his sorrows 
before Bell, eagerly assented to the pro- 
posal that we should go and see the 
Fairy Glen, a much more retired spot, 
after luncheon. The dexterity he dis- 
played in hurrying over that meal was 
remarkable. It was rather a scramble, 
for a number of visitors were in the 
place, and the long table was pretty well 
filled up. But with a fine audacity our 
Uhlan constituted himself waiter for our 
party, and simply harried the hotel. If 
my lady’s eyes only happened to wander 
toward a particular dish, it was before 
her in a twinkling. The lieutenant 
alarmed mariy a young lady there by 
first begging her pardon and then reach- 
ing over her shoulder to carry off some 
huge plate, although he presently atoned 
for these misdemeanors by carving a 
couple of fowls for the use of the whole 
company. He also made the acquaint- 


‘ ance of a governess who was in charge 


of two tender little women of twelve and 
fourteen. He sat down by the governess, 
discovered that she had been at Bettys 
for some weeks, got from her some ap- 
palling statistics of the rain that had 
fallen: then, for the maids were rather 
remiss, went and got her a bottle of ale, 
which he drew for her and poured out 
and graciously handedtoher. Bell was 
covertly laughing all the time: my lady 
was amazed, 
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“Now,” he said, turning in quite a 
matter-of-fact way to us, “when do we 
start for this Fairy Glen ?”’ 

“Pray don’t let us take you away 
from such charming companionship,” 
observed my lady in an undertone. ~ 

“Oh, she is a very intelligent person,” 
says the lieutenant—‘really a very in- 
telligent person. But she makes a great 
mistake in preferring Schiller’s plays to 
Lessing's for her pupils. I tried to con- 
vince her of that. She is going to the 
Rhine with those young ladies—later on 
in the year to K6nigswinter. Would 
it not be a very nice thing for us all, 
when we leave the phaeton at your 
home, to go for a few weeks to K6nigs- 
winter ?” 

“We cannot all flirt with a pretty gov- 
erness,”’ says Tita. 

“Now that is too bad of you English 
ladies,’”’ retorts the lieutenant. ‘You 


must always think when a man talks to 
a girl he wants to be in love with her. 
No—it is absurd. She is intelligent, a 
good talker, she knows very many things, 
and she is a stranger like myself in a 


hotel. Why should I not talk to her?” 

“You are quite right, Count von 
Rosen,” says Bell. 

Of course he was quite right: he was 
always quite right. But wait a bit. 

We set off for the Fairy Glen. The 
rain had ceased, but the broad and 
smooth roads were yellow with water, 
large drops still fell from the trees, and 
the air was humid and warm. .The lieu- 
tenant lit a cigar about as big as a wood- 
en leg, and Bell insisted on us two fall- 
ing rather behind, because that she liked 
the scent of a cigar in the open air. 

We crossed the well-known Waterloo 
Bridge—built in the same year as that 
which chronicled the great battle—and 
we heard the lieutenant relating to Tita 
how several of his relatives had been in 
the army which came up to help us on 
that day. 

“You know we. had won before you 
came up,” said my lady stoutly. 

The lieutenant laughed. ‘I am not 
sure about that,” he said; “but you did 
what we could not have done—you held 
the whole French army by yourselves, 
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and crippled it so that our mere appear- 
ance on the battle-field was enough.” 

“I think it was very mean of both of 
you,” said Bell, “to win a battle by mere 
force of numbers. If you had given 
Napoleon a chance—” 

““Mademoiselle,’’ said Von Rosen, “the 
object of a campaign is to win battles— 
anyhow. You throw away the heroic 
elements of the old single combatants 
when it is with armies that you fight, and 
you take all advantages you can get. 
But who was the braver then — your 
small English army, or the big French 
one that lost the whole day without over- 
whelming their enemy, and waited until 
we came down to drive them back? 
That is a very good word, a very strong 
word—our zuriickgeworfen, Itisavery 
good thing to see that word at the end 
of asentence that talks of your enemies.” 

At length we got to the neighborhood 
of the Fairy Glen, and found ourselves 
in among the wet trees, with the roar 
of the stream reverberating through the 
woods. There were a great many paths 
in this pretty ravine. You can go close 
down to the water, and find still pools 
reflecting the silver-lichened rocks, or 
you can clamber along the high banks 
through the birch and hazel and elm, 
and look down on the white waterfalls 
beneath you that wet the ferns and 
bushes about with their spray. Four 
people need not stay together. Perhaps 
it was because of an extraordinary 
change in the aspect of the day that 
Tita and I lost sight of the young folks. 
Indeed, we had sat down upon a great 
smooth boulder and were pensively en- 
joying the sweet scents around and the 
plashing of the stream, when this strange 
thing occurred, so that we never remem- 
bered that our companions had gone. 
Suddenly into the gloomy gray day there 
leaped a wild glow of yellow fire, and 
far up the narrowing vista of the glen, 
where the rocks grew closer together, 
the sunlight smote down on the gleam- 
ing green of the underwood until it shone 
and sparkled over the smooth pools. 
The light came nearer. There was still 
a sort of mist or dampness in the atmo- 
sphere, hanging about the woods, and 
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dulling the rich colors of the glen, but 
as the sunlight came straggling down 
the rocky ravine, a dash of blue gleam- 
ed out overhead, and a rush of wind 
through the dripping green branches 
seemed to say that the wet was being 
swept off the mountains and toward the 
sea. The Fairy Glen was now a blaze 
of transparent green and fine gold, with 
white diamonds of raindrops glittering 
on the ferns and moss and bushes. It 
grew warm, too, down in the hollow, 
and the sweet odors of the forest above 
—wood - ruff, and campion, and wild 
mint, and the decayed leaves of the 
great St. John’s wort—all stole out into 
the moist air. 

“Where have they gone?” says Tita 
almost sharply. 

““My dear,” I say to her, “you were 
young yourself once. It’s a good time 
ago, but still—” 

“ Bell never asked for letters this morn- 
ing,” remarks my lady, showing the di- 
rection her thoughts were taking. 

“No matter: Arthur will be meeting 
us directly. He is sure to come over to 
our route in his dog-cart.” 

“We must find them and get back to 
Bettys-y-Coed,” is the only reply which 
is vouchsafed me. 

They were not far to seek. When we 
had clambered up the steep bank to the 
path overhead, Bell and the lieutenant 
were standing in the road, silent. As 
soon as they saw us they came slowly 
walking down. Neither spoke a word. 
Somehow, Bell managed to attach her- 
self to Tita, and the.two then went on 
ahead. 

“You were right,” said the lieutenant 
in a low voice, very different from his 
ordinary light and careless fashion. 

“You have asked her, then ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And she refused ?”” 

“Yes.” 

“I thought she would.” 

“Now,” he said, “I. suppose I ought 
to go back to London.” 

Why ?”” ‘ 

“It will not be pleasant for her, my 
being here. It will be very embarrass- 
ing to both of us.” 
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“Nonsense! She will look on it asa 
joke.” 

I am afraid our Uhlan looked rather 
savage at this moment. 

“Don’t you see,” I observed to him 
seriously, “that if you go away in this 
manner you will give the affair a tre- 
mendous importance, and make all 
sorts of explanations necessary? Why 


‘not school yourself to meeting her on 


ordinary terms, and take it that your 
question was a sort of preliminary sound- 
ing, as it were, without prejudice to 
either ?”’ : 

“Then you think I should ask her 
again at some future time?’ he said 
eagerly. 

“T don’t think anything of the kind.” 

“Then why should I remain here ?” 

“TI hope you did not come with us 
merely for the purpose of proposing to 
Bell ?” 

“No: that is true enough, but our re- 
lations are now all altered. I do not 
know what to do.” 

“Don’t do anything: greet her as if 
nothing of the kind had occurred. A 
sensible girl like her will think more 
highly of you in doing that than in 
doing some wild and mad thing, which 
will only have the effect of annoying her 
and yourself. Did she give you any 
reason ?”” ' 

“I do not know,” said Von Rosen 
disconsolately. “I am not sure what I 
said. Perhaps I did not explain enough. 
Perhaps she thought me blunt, rude, 
coarse in asking her so suddenly. It 
was all a sort of fire for a minute or two, 
and then the cold water came; and that 
lasts.” 

The two women were now far ahead: 
surely they were walking fast that Bell 
might have an opportunity of confiding 
all her perplexities to her friend. 

“I suppose,” said Von Rosen, “that I 
suffer for my own folly. I might have 
known. But for this day or two back it 
has seemed so great a chance to me— 
of getting her to promise at least to think 
of it; and the prospect of having such 
a wife as that, it was all too much. Per- 
haps I have done the worst for myself 
by the hurry, but was it not excusable 
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in a man to be in a hurry to ask such a 
girl to be his wife? And there is no 
harm in knowing soon that all that was 
impossible.” 

Doubtless it was comforting to him to 
go on talking. I wondered what Bell 
was saying at this moment, and whether 
a comparison of their respective views 
would throw some light on the subject. 
As for the lieutenant, he seemed to re- 
gard Bell's decision as final. If he had 
been a little older he might not, but 
having just been plunged from the pin- 
nacle of hope into an abyss of despair, 
he was too stunned to think of clamber- 
ing up again by degrees. 

But even at this time all his thoughts 
were directed to the best means of mak- 
ing his presence as little of an embar- 
rassment to Bell as possible. 

“This evening will pass away very 
well,” he said, “for everybody will be 
talking at dinner, and we need not to 
address each other; but to-morrow—if 
you think this better that I remain with 
you—then you will drive the phaeton, 
and you will give mademoiselle the front 
seat for the whole day. Is it agreed ?” 

“Certainly. You must not think of 
leaving us at present. You see, if you 
went away we should have to send for 
Arthur.” 

A sort of flame blazed up into the face 
of the lieutenant, and he said, in a rapid 
and vehement way, “ This thing I will 
say to you—if mademoiselle will not 
marry me, good: it is the right of every 
girl to have her choice. But if you allow 
her to marry that wretched fellow, it will 
be a shame, and you will not forgive 
yourself, either madame or you, in the 
years afterward: that I am quite sure 
of.” 

“But what have we to do with Bell's 
choice of a husband ?” 

“You talked just now of sending for 
him to join your party.” 

“Why, Bell isn’t bound to marry ev- 
ery one who comes for a drive with us. 
Your own case is one in point.” 

“ But this is quite different. This piti- 
ful fellow thinks he has an old right to 
her, as being an old friend and all that 
stupid nonsense; and I know that she 





has a strange idea that she owes to 
him—” The lieutenant suddenly stop- 
ped. “No,” he said, “I will not tell you 
what she did tell to me this afternoon. 
But I think you know it all; and it will 
be very bad of you to make a sacrifice 
of her by bringing him here—”’ 

“If you remain in the phaeton, we 
can’t.” 

“Then I will remain.” 

“Thank you! As Tita and I have to 
consider ourselves just a little bit amid 
all this whirl of love-making and reck- 
less generosity, I must say we prefer 
your society to that of Master Arthur.” 

“That is a very good compliment,” 
says Von Rosen with an ungracious 
sneer, for who ever heard of a young 
man of twenty-six being just to a young 
man of twenty-two when both wanted to 
marry the same young lady? 

We overtook our companions. Bell 
and I walked on together to the hotel, 
and subsequently down to the station. 
An air of gloom seemed to hang over 
the heavy forests far up amid the gray 
rocks. The river had a mournful sound 
as it came rushing down between the 
mighty boulders. Bell scarcely uttered 
a word as we got into the carriage and 
slowly steamed away from the platform. 

Whither had gone the joy of her face? 
She was once more approaching the sea. 
Under ordinary circumstances you would 
have seen an anticipatory light in her 
blue eyes, as if she already heard the 
long plash of the waves and smelt the 
seaweed. Now she sat in a corner of 
the carriage ; and when at last we came 
in view of the most beautiful sight that 
we had yet met on our journey, she sat 
and gazed at it with the eyes of one dis- 
traught. 

That was a rare and wild picture we 
saw when we got back to the sea. The 
heavy rain-clouds had sunk down until 
they formed a low dense wall of purple 
all along the line of the western horizon 
between the sea and the sky. That 
heavy bar of cloud was almost black, 
but just above it there was a calm fair 
stretch of lambent green, with here and 
there a torn shred of crimson cloud and 
one or two lines of sharp gold, lying 
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parallel with the horizon. But away 
over in the east again were some windy 
masses of cloud that had caught a blush 
of red, and these had sent a pale reflec- 
tion down on the sea—a sort of salmon- 
color that seemed the complement of the 
still gold-green overhead. 

The sunset touched faintly the low 
mountains about the mouth of the Dee. 
A rose-red glimmer struck the glass of 
the window at which Bell sat; and then, 
as the train made a slight curve in the 
line running by the-shore, the warm 
light entered and lit up her face with a 
rich and beautiful glow. The lieuten- 
ant, hidden in the dusk of the opposite 
corner, was regarding her with wistful 
eyes. Perhaps he thought that now, 
more than ever, she looked like some 
celestial being far out of his reach, whom 
he had dared to hope would forsake her 
strange altitudes and share his life with 
him. Tita, saying nothing, was also 
gazing out of the window, and probably 
pondering on the unhappy climax that 
seemed to put an end to her friendly 
hopes. 

Darkness fell over the sea and the 
land. The great plain of water seemed 
to fade away into the gloom of the hor- 
izon, but here, close at hand, the pools 
on the shore occasionally caught the last 
reflection of the sky, and flashed out a 
gleam of yellow fire. The wild intensity 
of the colors was almost painful to the 


eyes: the dark blue-green of the shore-. 


plants and the sea-grass; the gathering 
purple of the sea; the black rocks on 
the sand; and then that sudden bewil- 
dering flash of gold where a pool had 
been left among the seaweed. The 
mountains in the south had now disap- 
peared, and were doubtless, away in 
that. mysterious darkness, wreathing 
themselves in the cold night-mists that 
were slowly rising from the woods and 
the valleys of the streams. 

Such was our one and only glimpse 
of Wales, and the day that Bell had 
looked forward to with such eager de- 
light had closed in silence and despair. 

When we got back to the hotel, a 
letter from Arthur was lying on the 
table. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE COLLAPSE. 
Thy crowded ports, 
Where rising masts an endless prospect yield, 
With labor burn, and echo to the shouts 
Of hurried sailor as he hearty waves 
His last adieu, and, loosening every sheet, 
Resigns the spreading vessel to the wind. 


_ THE following correspondence has 
been handed to us for publication : 


*‘Cow.ey House, TwicKENHAM, July —, 1871. 
“MON CHER MAmMMA,—Doctor Ash- 
burton dire me que je écris a vous dans 
Fransais je sais Fransais un pettit et ici 
est un letter a vous dans Fransais mon 
cher Mamma le pony est trai bien et je 
sui mon cher Mamma. 
“Voter amié fils, 
“Tom.” 


** Cow.ey House, TwickenHaM, July —, 1871. 
“My DEAR Papa,—Tom as written 
Mamma a letter in French and Doctor 
Ashburton says I must Begin to learn 
French too but Tom says it is very dificult 
and it takes a long time to write a Letter 
with the dixonary and he says my dear 
Papa that we must learn German Too 
but please may I learn German first and 
you will give my love to the German 
gentleman who gave us the pony he is 
very well my dear Papa and very fat and 
round and hard in the sides Harry French 
says if he goes on eeting like that he will 
burst but me and Tom only laughed at 
him and we rode him down to Stanes 
and back which is a long way and I only 
tumbbled off twice but once into the 
ditch for he wanted to eat the Grass and 
I Pooled at him and slipt over is head 
but I was not much Wet and I went to 
bed until Jane dryed all my close and 
no one new of it but her Pleese my 
dear papa how is Auntie Bell, and we 
send our love to her, and to my dear 
mamma and I am your affexnate son, 
“ JACK. 
“P, S. All the monney you sent as 
gone away for oats and beans and hay 
Pleese my dear Papa to send a good lot 
more.” 
‘¢——— INN, OAKHAM, Friday Afternoon. 
“,.. You will see I have slightly 
departed from the route I described in 
a telegram to Bell. Indeed, I find my- 
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self so untrammeled in driving this light 
dog-cart, with a powerful little animal 
that never seems fatigued, that I can go 
anywhere without fearing there will not 
be accommodation for a pair of horses 
and a large party. I am sure you must 
often have been put to straits in securing 
rooms for so many at a small country 
inn. Probably you know the horse I 
have got: it is the cob that Major Quinet 
bought from Heathcote. I saw him by 
the merest accident when I returned 
from Worcester to London—told him 
what I meant to do: he offered me the 
cob with the greatest good-nature, and 
as I knew I should be safer with it than 
anything I could hire, I accepted. You 
will see I have come a good pace. I 
started on the Tuesday morning after I 
saw you at Worcester, and here I am at 
Oakham, rather over ninety miles. To- 
morrow I hope to be in Nottingham, 
about other thirty. Perhaps, if you will 
allow me, I may strike across country, 
by Huddersfield and Skipton, and pay 
you a visit at Kendal. I hope Bell is 
well, and that you are not having much 
rain. I have had the most delightful 
weather. 
“Yours sincerely, 
“ARTHUR ASHBURTON.” 


“It is a race,” said the lieutenant, 
“who shall be at Carlisle first.” 

“Arthur will beat,"’ remarked Bell, 
looking to my lady ; and although noth- 
ing could have been more innocent than 
that observation, it seemed rather to take 
Von Rosen down a bit. He turned to 
the window and looked out. 

“T think it was very foolish of Major 
Quinet to lend him that beautiful little 
bay cob to go on such an expedition as 
that,” said Tita. ‘He will ruin it en- 
tirely. Fancy going thirty miles a day 
without giving the poor animal a day’s 
rest! Why should he be so anxious to 
overtake us? If we had particularly 
wanted him to accompany us, we should 
have asked him to do so.” 

“He does not propose to accompany 
you,” I say. “He is only coming to 
pay you a visit.” 

“I know what that means,” says my 

Voi. X.—3 
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lady with a tiny shrug—“ something like 
the arrival of a mother-in-law, with a 
carriage full of luggage.” 

“*My dear,” I say to her, “why should 
you speak scornfully of the amiable and 
excellent lady who is responsible for 
your bringing up?” 

“I was not speaking of my mamma,” 
says Tita, “but of the abstract mother- 
in-law.” 

“A man never objects to an abstract 
mother-in-law. Now, your mamma— 
although she is not to be considered as 
a mother-in-law—” 

““My mamma never visits me but at 
my own request,” says my lady, with 
something of loftiness in her manner; 
“and I am sorry she makes her visits so 
short, for when se is in the house I am 
treated with some show of attention and 
respect.” 

“Well,” I say to her, “if a mother- 
in-law can do no better than encourage 
hypocrisy— But I bear no malice. I 
will take some sugar, if you please.” 

“And as for Arthur,” continues Tita, 
turning to Bell, “what must I say to 
him ?” 

“Only that we shall be pleased to see 
him, I suppose,” is the reply. 

The lieutenant stares out into the 
streets of Chester as though he did not 
hear. 

“We cannot ask him to go with us: 
it would look too absurd, a dog-cart 
trotting after us all the way !”” 

“He might be in front,” says Bell, 
“if the cob is so good a little animal as 
he says.” 

“I wonder how Major Quinet could 
have been so stupid ?” says Tita with a 
sort of suppressed vexation. 

The reader may remember that a few 
days ago Major Quinet was a white-soul- 
ed angel of a man, to whom my lady 
had given one of those formal specifica- 
tions of character which she has always 
at hand when any one is attacked. 
Well, one of the party humbly recalls 
that circumstance. He asks in what 
way Major Quinet has changed within 
the past two days. Tita looks up with 
that sort of quick, triumphant glance 
which tells beforehand that she has a 
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reply ready, and says, “If Major Quinet 
has committed a fault, it is one of gen- 
erosity. That is an error not common 
among men—especially men who have 
horses, and who would rather see their 
own wives walk through the mud to the 
station than let their horses get wet.” 

“Bell, what is good for you when 
you're sat upon ?”’ 

“Patience,” says Bell; and then we 
go out into the old and gray streets of 
Chester. 

It was curious to notice now the de- 
meanor of our hapless lieutenant toward 
Bell. He had had a whole night to 
think over his position, and in the morn- 
ing he seemed to have for the first time 
fully realized the hopelessness of his 
case. He spoke of it, before the women 
came down, in a grave, matter-of-fact 
way, not making any protestations of 
suffering, but calmly accepting it as a 
matter for regret. One could easily see, 
however, that a good deal of genuine 
feeling lay behind these brief words. 

Then when Bell came down he show- 
ed her a vast amount of studied respect, 
but spoke to her of one or two ordinary 
matters in a careless tone, as if to assure 
everybody that nothing particular had 
happened. The girl herself was not equal 
to any such effort of amiable hypocrisy. 
She was very timid. She agreed with 
him in a hurried way whenever he made 
the most insignificant statement, and 
showed herself obtrusively anxious to 
take his side when my lady, for example, 
doubted the efficacy of carbolic soap. 
The lieutenant had no great interest in 
carbolic soap—had never seen it, in- 
deed, until that morning—but Bell was 
so anxious to be kind to him that she 
defended the compound as if she had 
been the inventor and patentee of it. 

“It is very awkward for me,"’ said the 
lieutenant as we were strolling through 
the quaint thoroughfare, Bell and my 
lady leading the way along the piazzas 
formed on the first floor of the houses— 
“it is very awkward for me to be always 
meeting her, and more especially in a 
room. And she seems to think that she 
has done me some wrong. That is not 
so. That is quite a mistake. It is a 
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misfortune, that is all; and the fault is 
mine that I did not understand sooner. 
Yet I wish we were again in the phaeton. 
Then there is great life, motion—some- 
thing to do and think about. I cannot 
bear this doing of nothing.” 

Well, if the lieutenant’s restlessness 
was to be appeased by hard work, he 
was likely to have enough of it that day, 
for we were shortly to take the horses 
and phaeton across the estuary of the 
Mersey by one of the Birkenhead ferries, 
and any one who has engaged in that: 
pleasing operation knows the excitement 
of it. Von Rosen chafed against the 
placid monotony of the Chester streets. 
The passages under the porticoes are 
found to be rather narrow of a forenoon, 
when a crowd of women and girls have 
come out to look at the shops, and when 
the only alternative to waiting one’s turn 
and getting along is to descend ignomin- 
iously into the thoroughfare below. Now, 
no stranger who comes to Chester would 
think of walking along an ordinary 
pavement so long as he can pace through 
those quaint old galleries that are built 
on the roofs of the ground-row of shops 
and cellars. The lieutenant hung aim- 
lessly about, just as you may see a hus- 
band lounging and staring in Regent 
street while his wife is examining with a 
deadly interest the-milliners’ and jewel- 
ers’ windows. Bell bought presents for 
the boys: my lady purchased photo- 
graphs. In fact, we conducted ourselves 
like the honest Briton abroad, who buys 
a lot of useless articles in every town he 
comes to, chiefly because he has nothing 
else to do, and may as well seize that 
opportunity of talking to the natives. 

Then our bonny bays were put into 
the phaeton, and, with a great sense of 
freedom shining on the face of our Uhlan, 
we started once more forthe north. Bell 
was sitting beside me. That had been 
part of the arrangement. But why was 
she so pensive? Why this profession of 
tenderness and an extreme interest and 
kindness? I had done her no injury. 

“Bell,” I say to her, “have you left 
all your wildness behind you—buried 
down at the foot of Box Hill or calmly 
interred under a block of stone up on 
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Mickleham Downs? Where be your 
gibes now? your gambols? your songs ? 
your flashes of merriment, that were wont 
to set my lady frowning at you as if you 
were an incorrigible Tom-boy? Come 
now, touching that ballad of the Bailiff’s 
Daughter, the guitar has not been out 
for a long time—" 

A small gloved hand was gently and 
furtively laid on my arm. There was 
to be no singing. “I think,”’ said Bell 
aloud, “that this is a very pretty piece 
of country to lie between two such big 
towns as Chester and Liverpool.”’ 

The remark was not very profound, 
but it was accurate, and it served its 
purpose of pushing away finally that 
suggestion about the guitar. We were 
now driving up the long neck of land 
lying between the parallel estuaries of 
the Dee and the Mersey. About Bach- 
ford, and on by Great Sutton and Childer 
Thornton to Eastham, the drive was 
pleasant enough, the windy day and 
passing clouds giving motion and variety 
to the undulating pasture-land and the 
level fields of the farms. But as we drove 
carelessly through the green landscape, 
all of a sudden we saw before us a great 
forest of masts, gray streaks in the midst 
of the horizon, and behind them a cloud 
of smoke arising from an immense stretch 
of houses. We discovered, too, the line 
of the Mersey ; and by and by we could 
see its banks widening, until the boats 
in the bed of the stream could be vague- 
ly made out in the distance. 

“Shall we remain in Liverpool this 
evening ?”’ asks Bell. 

* As you please.” 

Bell had been more eager than any of 
us to hurry on our passage to the north, 
that we should have abundant leisure in 
the Lake country. But a young lady 
who finds herself in an embarrassing 
‘ position may imagine that the best 
refuge she can have in the evening is 
the theatre. 

“Pray don't,” says Tita. “We shall 
be at Liverpool presently, and it would 
be a great pity to throw away a day, 
when we shall want all the spare time 
we can get when we reach Kendal.” 

. Kendal! 





It was the town at which | 
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Arthur was to meet us. But of course 
my lady had her way. Since Von Rosen 
chose to sit mute, the decision rested 
with her; and so the driver, being of 
an equable disposition, and valuing the 
peace of mind of the party far above the 
respect that ought to have been shown 
to Liverpool, meekly took his orders and 
sent the horses on. 

But it was a long way to Liverpool, 
despite Tita's assurances. The appear- 
ances of the landscape were deceitful. 
The smoke on the other side of the riv- 
er seemed to indicate that the city was 
close at hand, but we continued to roll 
along the level road without apparently 
coming one whit nearer Birkenhead. 
We crossed Bromborough Pool; we 
went by Primrose Hill; we drove past 
the grounds apparently surrounding 
some mansion, only to find the level 
road still stretching on before us. Then 
there were a few cottages. Houses of 
an unmistakably civic look began to 
appear. Suburban villas with gardens 
walled in with brick studded the road- 
side. Factories glimmered gray in the 
distance, an odor of coal-smoke was 
perceptible in the air; and finally, with 
a doleful satisfaction, we had the wheels 
of the phaeton rattling over a grimy 
street, and we knew we were in Birken- 
head. 

There was some excuse for the lieu- 
tenant losing his temper, even if he had 
not been in rather a gloomy mood to 
begin with. The arrangements for the 
transference of carriage-horses across 
the Mersey are of a nebulous descrip- 
tion. When we drove down the narrow 
passage to Tranmere Ferry, the only 
official we could secure was a hulking ™ 
lout ‘of a fellow of decidedly hang-dog 
aspect. Von Rosen asked him, civilly 
enough, if there was any one about who 
could take the horses out of their har- 
ness and superintend the placing of 
them and the phaeton on the ferry. 
There was no such person. Our friend 
in moleskin hinted in a surly fashion 
that the lieutenant might do it for him- 
self.. But he would help, he said, and 
therewith he growled something about 
being paid for his trouble. I began to 
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fear for the safety of that man. The 
river is deep just close by. 

Bell and Tita had to be got out, and 
tickets taken for the party and for the 
horses and phaeton. When I returned, 
the lieutenant, with rather a firm-set 
mouth, was himself taking the horses 
out, while the loafer in moleskin stood 
at some little distance, scowling and mut- 
tering scornful observations at the same 
time. 

“Ha! have you got the tickets ?”’ said 
our Uhlan. “That is very good. We 
shall do by ourselves. Can you get out 
the nose-bags, that we shall pacify them 
on going across? I have told this fel- 
low, if he comes near to the horses, if 
he speaks one more word to me, he will 
be in the river the next moment; and 
that is quite sure as I am alive.” 

But there was no one who could keep 
the horses quiet like Bell. When they 
were taken down the little pier she walk- 
ed by their heads and spoke to them 
and stroked their noses; and then she 
swiftly got on board the steamer to re- 
ceive them. The lieutenant took hold 
of Pollux. The animal had been quiet 
enough, even with the steamer blowing 
and puffing in front of him, but when he 
found his hoofs striking on the board 
between the pier and the steamer he 
threw up his head and strove to back. 
The lieutenant held on by both hands. 
The horse went back another step. It 
was a perilous moment, for there is no 
railing to the board which forms the 
gangway to those ferry-steamers, and if 
the animal had gone to one side or the 
other, he and Von Rosen would have 
been in the water together. But with a 
“Hi! hoop!” from the lieutenant, and 
a little touch of a whip from behind, the 
horse sprang forward, and was in the 
boat before he knew. And there was 
Bell at his head, talking in an endear- 
ing fashion to him as the lieutenant 
pulled the cords of the nose-bag up; 
and one horse was safe. 

There was less to do with Castor, that 
prudent animal, with his eyes staring 
wildly around, feeling his way gingerly 
on the sounding board, but not pausing 
all the same. He too had his nose-bag 
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slung round his ears, and when the 
steamer uttered a yell of a whistle through 
its steam-pipe, the two horses only start- 
ed and knocked their hoofs about on the 
deck, for they were very well employed, 
and Bell was standing in front of their 
heads talking to them and pacifying 
them. 

Then we steamed slowly out into the 
broadestuary. A strong wind was blow- 
ing up channel, and the yellow-brown 
waves were splashing about, with here 
and there a bold dash of blue on them 
from the gusty sky overhead. Far away 
down the Mersey the shipping seemed 
to be like a cloud along the two shores, 
and out on the wide surface of the river 
were large vessels being tugged about, 
and mighty steamers coming up to the 
Liverpool piers. When one of these 
bore down upon us so closely that she 
seemed to overlook our little boat, the 
two horses forgot their cofh and flung 
their heads about a bit; but the lieuten- 
ant had a firm grip of them, and they 
were eventually quieted. 

He had by this time recovered from 
his bit of wrath. Indeed, he laughed 
heartily over the matter, and said, “I 
am afraid I did give that lounging fellow 
a great fright. He does not understand 
German, I suppose, but the sound of 
what I said to him had a great effect 
upon him, I can assure you of that. He 
retreated from me hastily. It was some 
time before he.could make out what had 
happened to him, and then he did not 
return to the phaeton.” 

The horses bore the landing on the 
other side very well, and with but an 
occasional tremulous start permitted 
themselves to be harnessed on the quay 
amid the roar and confusion of arriving 
and departing steamers. We were great- 
ly helped in this matter by an amiable 
policeman, who will some day, I hope, 
become colonel and superintendent of 
the metropolitan force. 

Werther, amid all this turmoil, ‘was 
beginning to forget his sorrows. We 
had a busy time of it. He and Bell had 
been so occupied with the horses in get- 
ting them over that they had talked 
almost frankly to each other; and now 
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there occurred some continuation of the 
excitement in the difficulties that beset 
us. For after we had driven into the 
crowded streets we found that the large 
hotels in Liverpool have no mews attach- 
ed to them, and in our endeavors to se- 
cure in one place entertainment for both 
man and beast some considerable por- 
tion of our time was consumed. At 
length we had to take the phacton to the 
stables of a vet. in Hatton Garden, and 
then we were thrown on the wide world 
of Liverpool to look after our own sus- 
tenance. : 

“Mademoiselle,” said the lieutenant, 
rather avoiding the direct look of her 
eyes, however, “if you would prefer to 
wait, and go to a theatre to-night—” 

“Oh no, thank you,” said Bell, quite 
hurriedly, as if she were anxious not 
to have her own wishes consulted: “I 
would much rather go on as far as we 
can to-day.’, 

The lieutenant said nothing: how 
could he? He-was but six-and-twenty, 
or thereabouts, and had not yet discov- 
ered a key to the Rosamond's maze of 
a woman's wishes. 

So we went to a restaurant fronting a 


dull square, and dined. We were the 


only guests. Perhaps it was luncheon, 
perhaps it was dinner: we had pretty 
well forgotten the difference by this time, 
and were satisfied if we could get some- 
thing to eat, anywhere, thrice a day. 
But it was only too apparent that the 
pleasant relations with which we had 
started had been seriously altered. 
There was a distressing politeness pre- 
vailing throughout this repast, and Bell 
had so far forgotten her ancient ways 
as to become quite timid and nervously 
formal in her talk. As for my lady, she 
forgot to say sharp things. Indeed, she 
never does care for a good brisk quarrel 
unless there are people present ready to 
enjoy the spectacle. Fighting for the 
mere sake of fighting is a blunder, but 
fighting in the presence of a circle of 
noble dames and knights becomes a 
courtly tournament. All our old amuse- 
ments were departing : we were like four 
people met in a London drawing-room, 
and of course we had not bargained for 
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this sort of thing on setting out. It had 
all arisen from Bell’s excessive tender- 
ness of heart. She had possessed her- 
self with some wild idea that she had 
cruelly wronged our lieutenant. She 
strove to make up for this imaginary in- 
jury by a show of courtesy and kind- 
ness that was embarrassing to the whole 
of us. The fact is, the girl had never 
been trained in the accomplishments of 
city life. She regarded a proposal of 
marriage as something of consequence. 
There was a defect, too, about her pul- 
sation: her heart, that ought to have 
gone regularly through the multiplica- 
tion table in the course of its beating, 
and never changed from twice one to 
twelve times twelve, made frantic plunges 
here and there, and slurred over whole 
columns of figures in order to send an 
anxious and tender flush up to her fore- 
head and face. A girl who was so little 
mistress of herself that—on a winter's 
evening, when we happened to talk of 
the summer-time and of half-forgotten 
walks near Ambleside and Coniston— 
tears might suddenly be seen to well up 
in her blue eyes, was scarcely fit to take 
her place in a modern drawing-room. 
At this present moment her anxiety and 
a sort of odd self-accusation were really 
spoiling our holiday, but we did not bear 
her much malice. 

It was on this evening that we were 
destined to make our first acquaintance 
with the alarming method of making 
roads which prevails between Liverpool 
and Preston. It is hard to say by what 
process of fiendish ingenuity these petri- 
fied sweetbreads have been placed so as 
to occasion the greatest possible trouble 
to horses’ hoofs, to wheels and to human 
ears; and it is just as hard to say why 
such roads—although they may wear 
long in the neighborhood of a city in- 
viting constant traffic—should be con- 
tinued out into country districts where a 
cart is met with about once in every five 
miles. These roads do not conduce to 
talking. One thinks of the unfortunate 
horses and of the effect on springs and 
wheels. Especially in the quiet of a 
summer evening the frightful rumbling 
over the wedged-in stones seems strange- 
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ly discordant. And yet when one gets 
clear of the suburban slums and the 
smoke of Liverpool a very respectable 
appearance of real country life becomes 
visible. When you get out to Walton 
Nurseries and on toward Aintree Station 
and Maghull, the landscape looks fairly 
green and the grass is of a nature to 
support animal life. There is nothing 
very striking in the scenery, it is true. 
Even the consciousness that away be- 
yond the flats on the left the sea is wash- 
ing over the great sand-banks and on to 
the level shore does not help much, for 
who can pretend to hear the whispering 
of the far-off tide amid the monotonous 
rattling over these abominable Lan- 
cashire stones? We kept our teeth well 
shut and went on. We crossed the 
small river of Alt. We whisked through 
Maghull village. The twilight was gath- 
ering fast as we got on to Aughton, and 
in the dusk, lit up by the yellow stars of 
the street-lamps, we drove into Orms- 
kirk. The sun had gone down red in 
the west: we were again assured as to 
the morrow. 

But what was the good of another bright 
morning to this melancholy Uhlan? Mis- 
fortune seemed to have marked us for its 
own. We drove into the yard of what 
was apparently the biggest inn in the 
place, and while the women were sent 
down to the inn, the lieutenant and I 
happened to remain a little while to look 
after the horses. Imagine our astonish- 
ment, therefore (after the animals had 
been taken out and our luggage uncart- 
ed), to find there was no accommodation 
for us inside the building. 

“Maison maudite!” growled the lieu- 
tenant; “tu m’ as trahi!’’ 

So there was nothing for it but to leave 
the phaeton where it was and issue forth 
in quest of a house in which to hide our 
heads. It was an odd place when we 
found it. A group of women regarded 
us with a frightened stare. In vain we 
invited them to speak. At length an- 
other woman, little less alarmed than 
the others, apparently, made her ap- 
pearance, and signified that we might, 
if we chose, go into a small parlor, smell- 
ing consumedly of gin and coarse to- 
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bacco. After all, we found the place 
was not so bad as it looked. Another 
chamber was prepared for us. Our lug- 
gage was brought round. Ham and 
beer were provided for our final meal, 
with some tea in a shaky tea-pot. There 
was nothing romantic in this dingy hos- 
telry or in this stingy little town, but 
were we not: about to reach a more fa- 
vored country —the beautiful and en- 
chanted land of which Bell had been 
dreaming so long ?— 


Kennst du es wohl? Dahin, dahin, 
Mécht’ ich mit dir, O mein Geliebter, ziehn! 


[ote by Queen Titania.—I! confess 
that I cannot understand these young 
people. On our way from the Fairy 
Glen back to Bettys-y-Coed, Bell told 
me something of what had occurred, 
but I really could not get from her any 
proper reason for her having acted so. 
She was much distressed, of course. I 
forbore to press her, lest we should have 
a scene, and I would not hurt the girl’s 
feelings for the world, for she is as dear 
to me as one of my own children. But 
she could give no explanation. If she 
had said that Count von Rosen had been 
too precipitate, I could have understood 
it; and the probability, in any case, is 
that, with the ordinary want of tact that 
seems to prevail among men, he chose 
the very worst time. She said she had 
known him a very short time, and that 
she could not judge of a proposition 
coming so unexpectedly; and that she 
could not consent to his leaving his 
country and his profession for her sake. 
These are only such objections as every 
girl uses when she really means that she 
does not wish to marry. I asked her why. 
She had no objection to urge against 
Lieutenant von Rosen personally — as 
how could she ?—for he is a most gen- 
tlemanly young man, with abilities and 
accomplishments considerably above the 
average. Perhaps, living down in the 
country for the greater part of the year, 
I am not competent to judge, but I know 
at least he compares favorably with the 
gentlemen whom I am in the habit of 
seeing. I asked her if she meant to 
marry Arthur. She would not answer. 
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She said something about his being an 
old friend—as if that had anything in the 
world todo with it. At first I thought 
that she had merely said No for the 
pleasure of accepting afterward; and I 
knew that in that case the lieutenant, 
who is a shrewd young man and has 
plenty of courage, would soon make an- 
other trial. But I was amazed to find 
so much of seriousness in her decision; 
and yet she will not say that she means 
to marry Arthur. Perhaps she is wait- 
ing to have an explanation with him 
first. In that case, I fear Count von 
Rosen's chances are but very small in- 
deed, for I know how Arthur has wan- 
tonly traded on Bell’s great generosity 
before. Perhaps I may be mistaken, but 
she would not admit that her decision 
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could be altered. I must say it is mos¢ 
unfortunate, Just as we were getting 
on so nicely and enjoying ourselves so 
much, and just as we were getting near 
to the Lake country that Bell so much 
delights in, everything is spoiled by this 
unhappy event, for which Bell can give 
no adequate reason whatever. It is a 
great pity that one who shall be name- 
less, but who looks pretty fairly after his 
own comfort, did not absolutely forbia 
Arthur to come vexing us in this way by 
driving over to our route. If Dr. Ash- 
burton had had any proper control over 
the boy, he would have kept him to his 
studies in the Temple, instead of allow- 
ing him to risk the breaking of his neck 
in a dog-cart.] 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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And when the child was grown, it fell on a day that 
he went out to his father to the reapers. And he said 
unto his father, My head, my head. And he said to 
a lad, Carry him to his mother. And when he had 
taken him and brought him to his mother, he sat on 
her knees till noon, and then died.—2 K1NGs iv. 18-20. 


HESE few lines —in which is bold- 

ly sketched one of those pictures 

of human suffering and human trouble 
that remind us of our common heritage, 
and excite to vivid sympathy, stretching 
across seas and continents and reach- 
ing back through the ages—form the 
earliest record of a disease which, under 
the various names of coup de soleil, sun- 
stroke, heat-apoplexy, heat-asphyxia, 
thermic fever, etc., has attracted and 
riveted attention, not only by the sud- 
denness of its onset, its agonizing symp- 
toms and the frightful mortality attend- 
ing it, but by the mystery that has hith- 
erto enshrouded its nature. On the low- 
lands of the Ganges, on the burning 
coasts of Africa, under the stifling siroc- 
co of the Sahara, amid the surging life 
of the seaport, in barren, in jungle, in 
city, wherever the fierce tropical sun 





holds sway, the victims of sunstroke 
have been stricken down as by an un- 
seen hand, their bodies resting often in 
unknown graves, or their bones left 
bleaching in the death-like solitude of 
the desert. 

Attracted by the general interest of 
the subject, and influenced by the fact 
that it is well to remind my readers on 
the approach of summer heat that cer- 
tain measures, so simple that a child 
can direct them, may often suffice to 
save a life which half an hour's delay 
would put beyond the reach of human 
skill, I propose to occupy a few pages 
of this Magazine with a discussion of 
Sunstroke. In doing this I shall have 
occasion to point out incidentally how 
the much-decried practice of vivisection 
leads to the saving of human life. 

The cause of the disease which in its 
most common form is known as sun- 
stroke is always feat, but not neces- 
sarily the heat of the sun. In the hot 


atmosphere of the engine-room, in the 
steam-laden air of the sugar-refinery, 
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death has often come upon its victim, 
and some of the worst epidemics on rec- 
ord have occurred between -decks on 
shipboard and in the stifling nights of 
tropical climates. 

It is by the evaporation from the skin 
that man is enabled to resist external 
heat. The change of water into vapor 
is always accompanied by the conver- 
sion of a large amount of heat into the 
repulsive force which causes the par- 
ticles of water to fly apart in the form 
of vapor. The heat disappears, and is 
said to become latent, but in reality 
there is simply the change of one force 
into another. 

When the air is already charged with 
vapor, evaporation takes place slowly. 
Hence the deadly nature of heat and 
moisture when combined. The evapo- 
ration from the skin being checked, the 
body has lost its power of cooling itself. 
In these facts is to be found the expla- 
nation of the circumstance that in the 
dry air of southern Central Africa sun- 
stroke is least frequent, whilst it is most 
fatal in the moist climate of the low 
plains of India. 

Moisture in the air is therefore a fa- 
voring circumstance for the production 
of sunstroke. Similar in their effect are 
the condition of the system in persons 
not acclimatized or accustomed to high 
temperatures, intemperance, exhaustion 
from fatigue, and previous injury from 
exposure to heat. All of these are pre- 
disposing causes, producing either a 
lack of power in the nervous system to 
resist heat, or a lack of power in the 
glandular system to furnish through the 
skin and lungs the secretions which by 
evaporation cool the body. None of 
these causes, however, are essential to 
the production of heat-stroke. In mil- 
itary life it is said the sober soldiers are 
even more frequently attacked than the 
drunkards, because the latter are in- 
variably ‘“skulkers,”’ and when trying 
duties are to be performed are not at 
their posts. That acclimatization affords 
no certain protection is shown by the 
fact that even natives of India are not 
rarely stricken. 

A striking instance of the havoc occa- 
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sionally produced by sunstroke has been 
narrated by Dr. Barclay in the Madras 
Quarterly Fournal of Medical Sciences, 
During the Sepoy rebellion the Forty- 
third Regiment marched more than 
eleven hundred miles, from Bangalore 
in the Deccan to Culpee in Central 
India. This march, with the exception 
of a few brief halts, was continuous, and 
was made at the hottest season of the 
year. After proceeding nearly a thou- 
sand miles the men began to show very 
evident signs of exhaustion and distress, 
and cases of sunstroke first appeared. 
The regiment just after this entered the 
exceedingly rough pass of Bisramgungi 
Ghaut. The road over the mountains 
being impassable for any beast of bur- 
den, the baggage had to be carried over 
on men’s shoulders, and military rea- 
sons made it imperative that the troops 
should not be far from their impedi- 
menta. Consequently, the regiment was 
forced to encamp for several days at the 
farther end of the pass whilst the na- 
tives laboriously brought over the bag- 
gage. The only possible place for an 
encampment was in a narrow ravine, 
shut in by the mountains at the ends, 
and with precipitous sides of nearly a 
mile in height. The heat in this valley 
was insufferable, the thermometer rang- 
ing during the day from 115° to 127° 
Fahrenheit in the tents, and standing as 
high as 105° at midnight. The English 
troops, and even the native camp-fol- 
lowers, were felled on every side as if 
by lightning strokes. At all hours dur- 
ing the day and night they were brought 
to the hospital, and although by the aid 
of immediate treatment a large propor- 
tion of them recovered, eleven privates 
and two officers died and were buried 
at this spot. In the last hundred miles 
of the march the regiment lost nineteen 
men and two officers. ; 

This epidemic does not equal, how- 
ever, that recorded by Boudin as oc- 
curring to a body of Belgian troops. 
They started in the morning twelve 
hundred strong. In the evening only 
five hundred reached Hasselt, their 
destination, nineteen having been left 
dead on the route, and great numbers 
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brought to the hospital in a state of 
furious delirium. 

The accounts of these great military 
epidemics could be multiplied indef- 
initely. I might detail the march of 
the Thirteenth Regiment from Nudder to 
Berampore, when in a single day eighteen 
men dropped dead and sixty-three were 
taken to the hospital ; or the more noto- 
rious Madras funeral in May, 1834, when 
men dropped like leaves; or the case 
of the French ship Le Lynx, which lost 
in a very short time, whilst cruising off 
Cadiz, eighteen men out of a crew of 
seventy-eight; or that of the Duquesne 
frigate at Rio Janeiro, where one hun- 
dred out of six hundred sailors perished. 

This catalogue of suffering and death 
might be readily extended, but only one 
epidemic, not yet mentioned, claims es- 
pecial notice here, as illustrating a very 
fatal and hitherto inexplicable form of 
the affection. 

In the attack made by the British 
troops on Chian-Kiang- Foo, which 
proved to be the closing action of the 
Chinese war of 1842, it was necessary to 
take a certain fort situated at the top of 
a high hill, on whose steep sides the rays 
of the sun were beating with fierce trop- 
ical vigor. The Twenty-first Regiment 
charged up this hill, and as they ran a 
great many were struck down by the 
heat. Of these about fifteen fell on their 
faces, gave a gasp and were dead before 
their comrades could turn them over. 
There are but two possible ways in which 
such instantaneous death could occur— 
the one, a paralysis of certain nerve- 
centres, causing instant cessation of 
breathing ; the other, an arrest in some 
way of the action of the heart. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of an eye-wit- 
ness all the men spoken of died from 
the latter cause. 

The number of deaths from sunstroke 
in our cities is in hot summers very con- 
siderable: thus in the three weeks be- 
tween July 11 and July 25, 1868, there 
were reported in Philadelphia over one 
hundred deaths from this cause. The 
number of cases in some of our seaports 
is much larger. In one of the most 


crowded parts of New York the stranger 
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from cooler climes may well be startled 
by seeing a building with the suggestive 
words across its front: ‘“ Hospital for 
Sunstroke.” A more decided indication 
of the frequency and seriousness of the 
affection need not be asked for. When 
it is remembered, too, that the victims 
are largely taken from the industrial 
classes, and are almost exclusively men 
in the prime of life, with wives and little 
ones looking up to them for support, it 
will be seen that the subject is invested 
with grave practical importance. 

The symptoms of sunstroke are at 
once uniform and diverse—uniform in 
their general outline, and diverse in their 
especial details. In the ordinary form— 
that which may be spoken of as the 
cerebro-spinal variety —after more or 
less distinct warning, in the shape of 
such premonitory symptoms as head- 
ache, disordered vision, intense weari- 
ness, etc., the subject becomes uncon- 
scious, sometimes suddenly, sometimes 
more gradually. The laborer will fall 
senseless in the street: in the hospital 
the comrades of a sick man will have 
their attention attracted by his heavy 
breathing, only to find that natural sleep 
has passed by insensible degrees into 
fatal coma or stupor. With thisinsensi- 
bility there is always associated intense 
heat of the skin. To the hand the sur- 
face feels intensely hot; nor is the sen- 
sation a deceptive one—the heat of the 
body exceeds that attained in almost any 
other affection. A thermometer placed 
in the armpit, instead of indicating 98° 
Fahrenheit, the temperature of health, 
rises generally to 109°, in some cases 
even to 113°. From the peculiar pun- 
gency of this heat the technical term 
calor mordax, or biting heat, has been 
applied to it. 

The surface may or may not be pale: 
very often it is dusky, with a livid, bluish- 
purple hue. The eyes are sometimes 
wild and restless, sometimes fixed and 
glaring, sometimes dull with the leaden 
hue of approaching death. The pupils 
at first are generally contracted; in the 
later stages they are often widely dilated. 
With these symptoms of intense fever 
are others betokening nervous disturb- 
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ance. In some cases these are of the 
nature of paralysis, the patient lying 
apparently in the deepest sleep, not a 
muscle moving, not a limb raised, not 
an eyelid quivering. In other cases this 
peaceful though deadly calm is replaced 
by a wild tempest—raging delirium, wild 
screams as though of intensest agony or 
uncontrollable passion, furious convul- 
sions, following one another like the 
rapid discharges of a galvanic battery, 
throwing the body in all directions, twist- 
ing it into every conceivable shape, the 
countenance mocking the derisive laugh- 
ter of the maniac, or knotted into an ex- 
pression of agony. In another and per- 
haps more common class of cases the un- 
conscious patient is simply restless, mut- 
tering incoherent words, tossing about on 
the bed, showing, perhaps, also signs of 
local paralysis. There appears to be a 
curious connection between this variety 
of symptoms and the difference of races. 
The Anglo-Saxon rarely becomes wildly 
delirious, whilst this is the most com- 
mon symptom amongst the Latin na- 
tions. Frenchmen thus attacked often 
become melancholic, and develop an 
irresistible tendency to suicide, so that 
soldiers on the march will suddenly 
shoot themselves. 
Whatever be the form of the attack, 
generally as the minutes pass the symp- 
toms are intensified: the quick pulse of 
the first onset becomes more and more 
feeble, the labored breathing noisy and 
stertorous, the surface darker and dark- 
er as respiration fails; and death at last 
is brought about by asphyxia, or.some- 
times by the almost consentaneous fading 
away of respiration and circulation. 
The one great symptom, the centre of 
the group in all forms of the disease, is 
the high temperature. If the skin be 
cool the case is not sunstroke. After 
death the high temperature continues, 
and is said sometimes even to rise higher. 
Decomposition follows with exceeding 
rapidity. On post-mortem examination 
the only appearances of striking import- 
ance are—a condition of blood similar to 
that seen in low fevers, a rigid, contract- 
ed state of the heart, in which it feels 
almost like wood, and a great tendency 
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toward the rapid but transient develop- 
ment of that peculiar stiffening which at 
some time after death takes possession 
of the muscular tissues. 

What is the nature of this disease is a 
question that has been presented for 
many years, receiving numerous and 
most diverse answers. Malaria, elec- 
tricity, unknown influences or agencies 
in the air, a combination of these with 
heat or with one another—almost every 
conceivable cause has been invoked to 
explain the affection; and the fact that 
heat, and heat alone, is the sole cause, 
as here already stated, was very largely 
overlooked, if at all recognized, until 
the physiologist came to the aid of the 
practicing physician. It has been re- 
served for vivisection to explain fully 
the cause and nature of this disorder, 
and to point out with scientific accuracy 
the proper method of treatment. I will 
briefly explain the way in which these 
results have been reached. 

If a box be made with a slanting glass 
roof—a miniature green-house—and be 
placed so that our July sun may shine 
fully upon it, the heat will so accumu- 
late in the box that no ordinary animal 
can long endure it. A rabbit placed 
in such a box will die of sunstroke in 
twenty minutes. The symptoms pro- 
duced are quite constant. The animal 
at first is very restless, with exceedingly 
rapid breathing—often so rapid that it 
cannot be counted by the eye—and the 
pulse hurries on ‘at a proportional rate. 
There is a rapid rise in the temperature 
of the animal, which in a little time be- 
comes unconscious, and presents symp- 
toms of profound nervous disturbance. 
As with different races of men, so in the 
case of different animals, these symp- 
toms are diverse. The rabbit generally 
lies relaxed and passive, with its body 
motionless, save for the hurried breath- 
ing and the saliva pouring from its open 
mouth, and the stupor seems to come on 
gradually. The cat, on the contrary, 
with its more excitable nervous system, 
at first, like the rabbit, hurries around its 
prison, but when its temperature attains 
a certain point is generally seized with 
sudden violent convulsions, dying either 
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in the first or ina subsequent one. After 
death, departures from the normal con- 
dition are found exactly similar to those 
seen after sunstroke in man. 

During the winter season a box was 
heated by hot air, and several animals 
were placed in it. They all died with 
precisely the same symptoms and the 
same post-mortem appearances as were 
exhibited in those which had been killed 
by the sun's heat in July. Similar ex- 
periments having been made with moist 
heat, dry heat, etc., and similar results ob- 
tained, the proof was positive that AeaZ, 
whether natural or artificial, was the 
cause, and the only cause, of sunstroke. 

A theory which, suggested originally 
years ago by the writer of this paper, 
had found some favor, was next tested. 
The blood, as already stated, is much 
altered in the disease: it is always very 
dark, and loses more or less completely 
its power of coagulation. The inference 
was deduced that changes in the struc- 
ture of the blood were the cause of the 
symptoms of the affection. In experi- 
menting, however, it was found that if 
the heat to which the animal was ex- 
posed was very intense, and death con- 
sequently very soon brought about, there 
was very little alteration of the blood. 
This fact in itself was sufficient to throw 
grave suspicion on the theory. It was, 
however, further tested. There are evi- 
dently only two ways in which the blood 
might be the source of such symptoms. 
One of these is by the development of a 
poison in the blood. That this does not 
happen was proved by the injection of 
the blood of an animal which had died 
of sunstroke into the veins of a living 
rabbit, the latter suffering no injury. 
The blood is now well known to be a 
living part or tissue of the body, and the 
idea was suggested that destruction of 
the life of the blood was followed by 
general or somatic death. This was 
disproved in the following way: In the 
blood are two sets of corpuscles, which 
represent its life. To the smaller and 
more numerous of these the blood owes 
its color, and when they are dead no 
change of color can occur on the addi- 
tion of oxygen to the vital fluid. The 
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blood in sunstroke is dark, but that this 
is not owing to its small corpuscles being 
dead, but to the gradual arrest of breath- 
ing, was shown by the dark color chang- 
ing into the bright arterial hue when the 
drawn blood was shaken with oxygen. 

The larger or white corpuscles are en- 
dowed with a power of constantly mov- 
ing and altering their form, by means 
of which it can be readily told whether 
they are alive or dead. When blood is 
drawn and put upon the stage of a 
microscope, and by means of a proper 
apparatus gradually heated, it is found 
that the movements of these corpuscles 
are quickened—~. ¢., their life is intensi- 
fied—until a temperature is reached far 
above that which is ever attained in sun- 
stroke. The proof appears, then, to be 
complete that the changes in the blood 
which undoubtedly occur in protracted 
cases of the disorder are secondary, not 
primary. 

The negation having been established, 
the next step in the experimental research 
was directed toward ascertaining what it 
is in sunstroke that kills, and why the 
heart and muscles are found so rigid 
after death. With this object a study 
was first made of the effect of heat upon 
the muscular system. It is very evident 
that the rigidity of the muscles found 
after sunstroke is similar to that observed 
after other forms of death, differing only 
in the rapidity with which it comes on. 
Consequently, investigation of the nature 
of post-mortem rigidity was now entered 
upon. 

After many endeavors, not necessary 
to be detailed here, it was discovered 
that there is in muscles an albuminous 
fluid or plasma which has a tendency to 
clot or coagulate spontaneously when 
released from the controlling influence 
of the life-forces. A weak solution of 
common salt injected into the large 
artery near the heart of an animal just 
killed will course through the whole cir- 
culatory apparatus, and, if finally suffer- 
ed to escape through an opening made 
in one of the large veins, will wash out 
in its passage all the blood of the body. 
Let the muscles be stripped from a car- 
cass so treated, cut into small pieces in 
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the cold of a winter's day, thrown into a 
very cold mortar containing a freezing 
mixture of snow and salt, and when 
frozen beaten with the pestle, and they 
will form a sort of muscular snow, or, in 
other words, a snow-like mass of frozen 
muscle. This is then to be put in a press, 
and when partially thawed squeezed 
strongly. It will yield a transparent, 
glairy fluid, which is the muscular plas- 
ma already spoken of, and technically 
known as myosine. This, if allowed to 
stand in a warmish place, will, after 
some hours, undergo spontaneous coag- 
ulation. If it be heated, clotting comes 
on with great rapidity—at a temperature 
of 108° Fahrenheit, in a few minutes—at 
115°, immediately. If a morsel of mus- 
cle under the microscope be watched as 
it becomes rigid, it will be seen to lose 
its transparency and grow turbid, an ap- 
pearance which is doubtless the result 
of the coagulation of the myosine. If a 
piece of muscle, while yet limp and un- 
contracted, be exposed to a moderate 
warmth, the post-mortem rigidity comes 
on much quicker than when it is cooled. 
If a temperature of 110° be reached, the 
stiffening comes on in a very few minutes 
—at 115°, immediately. The correspond- 
ence between the change in the extract- 
ed myosine and in the fresh muscle is 
complete. These facts show very plain- 
ly the cause of the rapid appearance of 
post-mortem rigidity in heat-stroke. In 
this. disease the temperature of the body 
at the time of death is mostly above 110° 
Fahrenheit. Almost as soon as life 
leaves the body of an animal heated to 
this point, the myosine must of very 
necessity coagulate and post-mortem 
rigidity appear. 

It seemed a probable conclusion from 
these reasonings that the cause of death 
in sunstroke is coagulation of the myo- 
sine of the heart-muscle, and conse- 
quent arrest of its action. But on open- 
ing the thorax of insensible animals 
when breathing had ceased, and when, 
therefore, the ordinary external appear- 
ances of death were present, it was found 
that the heart habitually continued to 
beat for a greater or less length of time 
after the arrest of respiration. In sev- 
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eral instances the heart was watched as 
its movements grew slower and more 
imperfect, until at last it stopped, and 
almost instantly it was seen to contract 
in size, and in a moment to become 
hard and rigid. The fact was thus es- 
tablished that in cerebro-spinal or ordi- 
nary sunstroke death is brought about, 
not through the arrested action of the 
heart, but by failure of the respiration, 
and that the peculiar hardening of the 
heart takes place after, not before, death. 

It was then suggested that the mus- 
cles of respiration perhaps undergo some 
change by which they are rendered un- 
fit to perform their functions, and that 
the cessation of respiratory movements 
might be a consequence of such changes. 
This was, however, readily disproved. 
An induced galvanic current applied to 
a healthy muscle causes contractions, 
and if a muscle will contract under the 
stimulus of such a current it is capable 
of fulfilling its functions. On applying 
this test, it was found that in most if not 
all cases the respiratory muscles at the 
time of death responded well to the cur- 
rent. The inference was obvious that 
the asphyxia is due not to failure of the 
muscles themselves, but of other agents 
in the production of the respiratory 
movements—namely, the nervous appa- 
ratus. Bedside observations, it may be 
added, are in close accordance with this 
conclusion, that death in cerebro‘spinal 
sunstroke is generally due to asphyxia 
of nervous origin. 

At this point, however, a very curious 
result was wrought out. I have already 
spoken of instantaneous death from sun- 
stroke, which occurs only when men are 
making violent exertions, especially in 
battle, death being produced by syncope, 
or failure of heart-action. 

Every sportsman knows that if he 
shoot a rabbit after it has been run a mile 
or two by a dog, it often becomes rigid 
before he can pick it up; and the phys- 
iologist is aware that if an animal dies 
after violent convulsion, as of strychnic 
poisoning, its muscles almost immedi- 
ately stiffen. It has also been experi- 
mentally demonstrated that after violent 
exertion of the muscle the myosine co- 
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agulates instantaneously at a tempera- 
ture of 110°, or even 108°, Fahrenheit. 
This i: equally true of man as of other 
animals, and at once explains and finds 
its own proof in the weird counterfeits 
of life which make even the battle-field 
more frightful. In a paper by Dr. John 
H. Brinton, in The American Fournal 
of Medical Sciences for January, 1870, 
we read of dead men firmly sitting their 
horses and listening in silence to the 
challenge of their adversaries to surren- 
der; of others standing still or kneeling 
beside the breastwork where their doom 
liton them; others with arms thrown up, 
as if in vain striving to parry the fatal 
blow; others with uplifted eyes and in- 
terlocked fingers still raised in supplica- 
tion; others with clenched hands and 
drawn swords, stiffened in the wild ag- 
ony of passion that comes in that ex- 
tremest hour of close death-grapple with 
a mortal foe. These facts are sufficient 
to show that post-mortem rigidity comes 
with instantaneous rapidity to man as 
well as animals when death takes place 
after violent exertions. 

The cardiac form of sunstroke occurs 
especially among troops engaged in 
battle. In most of the cases reported 
the circulation was impeded by the 
rigid, tight cravats of the old British 
regimentals. The worst epidemics oc- 
curred among troops who were charging 
up hill. By the delirious excitement of 
combat, by the great physical exertion, 
by the obstruction to the circulation 
caused by the pressure on the large 
arteries, the heart was urged, in all these 
cases, to its most violent efforts. The 
fatal heat was raining down upon the 
victims, and the temperature of the body 
was rapidly rising. In the centre of the 
body, in the very fountain-place of the 
circulation, the heart felt the influence 
of the increasing bodily heat in its great- 
est intensity. Predisposed by the con- 
tinuous over-exertion, heated to the 
highest point, no wonder the myosine 
of the heart-muscle suddenly coagulated, 
and that, as with a grip of iron, the heart 
was suddenly held still: no wonder that 
the men fell on their faces, gasped, and 
were dead! 
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The next step in the inquiry was di- 
rected toward the determination of what 
it is in sunstroke that so fatally oppresses 
the nervous system. As the agent is 
not in the blood, the probabilities ap- 
peared to be that it was the heat itself. 

There are two portions of the nervous 
system, comparable to the two parts of 
acomplete galvanic battery—the brain 
and spinal cord, the centres which give 
origin to the impulse, and correspond to 
the galvanic current; and the nerves, 
which, like wires, conduct that impulse 
backward and forward. I first tested 
the temperature at which the nerves lose 
their conducting power. If a galvanic 
current be applied to a nerve, it excites 
it precisely like the central impulse, and, 
if the conducting power of the nerve be 
not impaired, causes contractions of the 
muscles supplied by the nerve. In an 
animal placed and kept profoundly 
under the influence of chloroform, so 
that it could not feel any pain, the large 
nerve of the thigh was exposed, and so 
arranged that a stream of water of known 
temperature could be caused to run over 
it. By means of a galvanic battery the 
nerve could be excited from time to time 
above the heated portion, and the con- 
ducting power of the latter thereby test- 
ed. In this way it was determined that 
the nerve will bear without injury a tem- 
perature far above that which is reached 
in sunstroke. 

The inquiry was thus narrowed down 
to the nerve-centres, to which, conse- 
quently, the investigation was directed. 
A hog’s bladder was fitted like a bonnet 
over the head of an animal, with tubing 
so arranged that hot water could be 
made to circulate through the bladder. © 
It was found, when an animal was so 
treated, that sudden insensibility, stupor 
with or without convulsions, and finally 
death from asphyxia, were induced. As 
soon as death occurred the head of the 
animal was opened and the bulb of a 
thermometer was plunged into the brain. 
It was thus ascertained that a brain tem- 
perature of from 112° to 114° was fatal 
to a cat, and one of 114° to 117° toa 
rabbit. The nervous system of the cat 
being far more active and sensitive than 
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that of the rabbit, it feels sooner the 
effect of the heat, and manifests such 
feeling more violently. 

Passing from the cat to man, it is plain 
that whilst the brain of the latter is much 
more highly organized and more active 
than that of the former, the spinal sys- 
tem of the cat is the more sensitive of 
the two. Hence, stupor ought to play 
the more prominent part in sunstroke in 
man, convulsions in the same affection 
in the cat; and this is found to be the 
fact. The normal temperature of the 
cat is 101° to 102° Fahrenheit, that of 
man 98° to 99°. Six or eight degrees of 
rise in temperature will produce convul- 
sions with stupor in the cat, and upon 
the more sensitive brain of a man they 
ought, @ Ariord, to exercise even greater 
influence. When, therefore, it is borne 
in mind that in sunstroke a temperature 
of from 109° to 112° is attained, it is 
very plain that the heat alone is sufficient 
to account for all the nervous phenom- 
ena of the disease. 

The investigation has thus cleared the 
disease of all its mystery. It is shown 
to be simply an effect of over-heating. 
External heat is the cause of sunstroke, 
and the internal heat produces directly 
all the symptoms. 

By researches which it is not necessary 
here to describe in detail, it has been ren- 
dered exceedingly probable that some- 
where in the brain or spinal cord is a 
nervous mass which controls or checks 
the development of animal heat, and 
that when this controlling centre is par- 
alyzed fever results. 

The mechanism of an attack of sun- 
stroke appears to be as follows: Under 
the influence of external heat the tem- 
perature of the body rises until at last a 
point is reached at which the heat par- 
alyzes, by over-stimulation, this control- 
ling centre: then a sudden additional 
rise of temperature, with a corresponding 
increase in the severity of the symptoms, 
occurs. The brakes are off, the fire is 
being urged to fury, and fever, with sud- 
den unconsciousness, is the result. 

The explanation of the nature of coup 
de soleil thus wrought out by the physi- 
ologist cannot fail to be of great service 
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in the saving of human life, by leading. 
to a rational, scientific treatment. As 
diverse as have been the theories of the 
disease, just so diverse have been the 
methods of treatment. Some doctors, 
believing the affection to be an inflam- 
mation of the brain, adopt bleeding as 
the proper remedy, and we read of an 
epidemic on shipboard, where the decks 
looked like a slaughter-pen or as if the 
wildest tempest of war had just swept 
by—men lying around, living or dead, 
in various positions, with fresh red blood 
suffusing all. Other doctors cupped and 
blistered their unfortunate victims; others 
poured down the choking throats turpen- 
tine, hot brandy, pepper and the like, 
and rubbed the burning surface with 
mustard; some poured over the stripped 
bodies bucketfuls of cold water; whilst, 
on the other hand, not long since a 
prominent New York hospital physician 
advocated and practiced putting the un- 
fortunates into a hot bath. Almost all 
bedside physicians being utterly at sea 
as to the real nature of the malady, were 
equally so as to what ought to be done 
for the patient's relief. 

Now that the true nature of the disease 
is known, the method of treatment be- 
comes most obvious, and we learn not 
merely what to do, but also what not to 
do. As heat is the cause of the symp- 
toms, common sense points to the ab- 
straction of the heat in some way as the 
mode of cure. And here again vivisec- 
tion comes into play. I have taken an 
animal, comatose, paralyzed by heat, ap- 
parently dying, and plunged it into a 
bucket of culd water. The temperature 
of the sufferer at once rapidly fell until 
it reached the normal point, and just in 
proportion that of the water in the bucket 
rose, As the animal cooled its respira- 
tions became more regular, the unsteady 
whirr of the heart was stilled, by and by 
the eyelids were lifted, and out from the 
glassy eye came the beams of new life. 
If the period of unconsciousness had 
been short, the animal was in a few 
hours apparently as well as ever—if 
long, the animal would recover sufficient- 
ly to recognize its surroundings and to 
struggle for release, but when allowed 
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to escape, the paralyzed limbs and the 
slow, imperfect progression indicated the 
profound injury the nervous system had 
received, and in a few hours the animal 
would be dead. 

The lessons of these experiments are 
too plain to be overlooked. Whatever 
is to be done in this disease must be 
done quickly. Clinical as well as ex- 
perimental observation enforces this doc- 
trine. There should in such cases be no 
waiting for the doctor. The remedy is 
so simple, the death so imminent, that 
the good Samaritan passing by should 
save his brother. The good Samaritan 
must, however, have a cool head to be 
useful. Not every man that falls un- 
conscious on a hot day has sunstroke. 
There is fortunately one criterion so 
easy of application that any one can use 
it. Go at once to the fallen man, open 
his shirt-bosom and lay the hand upon 
his chest: if the skin be cool, you may 
rest assured that, whatever may be the 
trouble, it is not sunstroke. If, on the 
contrary, the skin be burning hot, the 
case is certainly sunstroke, and no time 
should be lost. The patient must be 
carried to the nearest pump or hydrant, 
stripped to his waist, and bucketful after 
bucketful of cold water be dashed over 
him until consciousness begins to return 
or the intense heat of the surface de- 
cidedly abates. 

There is an old and homely saying, 
that an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure—a saying which, though 
threadbare with its centuries of daily 
use, still holds together as firmly as 
when it was first knit. If the abstrac- 
tion of heat is the true cure for sun- 
stroke, it is also the true preventive. 
Do not let the heat accumulate in the 
body. When duty forces one into ex- 
posure to heat there are various mea- 
sures that ought to be adopted. The 
clothing should be light, and whitish in 
color, and should fit loosely. Flannel 
is probably, on the whole, the best ma- 
terial. A roomy, wide-brimmed, porous 


hat should be used, and in the crown 
of it may be placed a wet towel or large 
handkerchief. Water should be freely 
used, externally and internally. Very 
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close to the surface of the wrist rises a 
large artery, the radial, and the old 
custom of allowing cold water to run 
over the wrist no doubt owes its value 
to the fact that so much blood is thus 
brought almost into contact with the 
cooling water. Sweating is Nature’s 
great refrigerative measure, and to keep 
this up large quantities of water should 
be drunk, not too cold, but without stint 
—quarts, if the thirst crave it. Keep 
sweating, and you are probably not in 
immediate danger, but when, on a July 
or August day, a man’s head begins to 
throb and the surface grows dry and 
hot, whilst unwonted restlessness .and 
lassitude come on, as he values his life 
let him leave his work, however impera- 
tive, and take at once a cold bath. 


Such is an outline of our knowledge 
of sunstroke — knowledge which has 
been wrought out partly by the bedside, 
but largely through experiments upon 
living animals. It is now the fashion 
with some to decry vivisection, and 
the brand of “cruel’’ has been placed 
upon those who practice it. Cruel, for- 
sooth, because, valuing human life and 
human suffering above brute life and 
brute suffering, they have not hesitated 
to inflict pain and death upon the lower 
creatures! Cruel, because, moved by 
reasoning tenderness, and not by the 
wild waywardness of sentimental im- 
pulse, oppressed at the bedside of the 
suffering and the dying by their own 
powerlessness, and catching faint fore- 
glimpses of a controlling knowledge far 
above that of the present, they have 
striven, without hope of direct reward, 
through days and weeks of toil, that by 
their efforts the burden of humanity 
might be lightened! 

The present paper, largely the result of 
experiments made by the writer, shows, 
although in a somewhat narrow and re- 
stricted field, the value of such researches 
to practical medicine. The investiga- 
tion, as so often happens, throws light 
upon a side issue of perhaps more im- 
portance than the point to which it was 
especially directed. Very many years 
ago, Dr. Currie of London asserted that 
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it was often the heat of fever that kills, 
and that the proper treatment was to put 
the patient in a cold bath, but his words, 
unsupported by experimental investiga- 
tions, fell unheeded to the ground. Re- 
cently, however, the foremost medical 
thinkers are beginning to suspect that 
he was right, and the seed of half a 
century, watered by hecatombs of lives, 
will probably now blossom into general 
usefulness. It needs no comment to 
show the light such investigations as the 
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present throw upon fever and'the pooper 
method of treatment. \ 

Our study. has not cost as much brute 
suffering as the exigencies of travel wring 
out in one of our cities in an August 
noontide—not so much as the sportsman 
will for mere pleasure inflict in a day’s 
sport. Whether such suffering be too 
high a price for the result obtained is 
a question which may safely be left to 
every unbiased judgment. 

H. C. Woop, Jr., M. D. 
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HE American people have cele- 

brated their national anniversary 
with a fidelity and zeal such as no nation 
has ever bestowed upon any day mem- 
orable in its calendar for purely political 
reasons, unblended with religious asso- 
ciations. For nearly a hundred years 
_the day has been kept in our memory by 
speeches made in all parts of the Ameri- 
can Union, and it is scarcely imaginable 
what may be the aggregate of these 
rhetorical observances made each year, 
represented by the collection of annual 
volumes of orations and essays uttered 
on each recurrence of the occasion. In- 
deed, from these masses of patriotic lit- 
erature there has grown a well-defined 
school known as “ Fourth-of-July” ora- 
tory. Yet, despite these annual piles of 
literary memorials, how little do our peo- 
ple know of what was really done and 
‘what not done on this day! 

Of such monuments or ¢umudi of our 
patriotic literature there is at the hand 
of the writer a remarkable specimen in 
a book taken from the Virginia State 
Library. It is a bound collection of 
speeches made in commemoration of the 
deaths of Jefferson and Adams, which oc- 
curred on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
natal day of American Independence. 
This melancholy event was attended 
by a remarkable series of coincidences. 





Both of the distinguished decedents had 
been connected with the Declaration of 
Independence—one as its author, the 
other as its main supporter; both had 
been Presidents. of the United States; 
both in their retirement had become po- 
litical oracles—one as “the Sage of Mon- 
ticello,” the other as “the Sage of Quin- 
cy ;’’ and both had died on the day when 
American Independence was exactly fifty 
years old! These were the melancholy 
coincidences of our Semi-Centennial an- 


niversary. The literary memorial of it 


which has been referred to contains 
speeches from the then most distinguish- 
ed men of the country; and the least 
that might have been expected of these 
would have been a complete historical 
exposition of the day, in circumstances 
that naturally called out its details, and 
at a time when the memories of men yet 
living might have been appealed to for 
even minute particulars. But the writer 
has in vain sought such an expggition in 
the tedious volume. There is in it abso- 
lutely none of the desired information, 
beyond some slight references by Daniel 
Webster, one of the funeral orators. It 
is all historical commonplace and de- 
clamatory eulogium. May we not hope 
better things from our coming Centen- 
nial anniversary, amongst the prepara- 
tions already being made for which some 
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true and precise account of what we are 
to celebrate ought not to be neglected. 

It is perhaps not generally known that 
no less than three dates may with reason 
compete for designation as the natal day 
of American Independence, and for the 
honors of the anniversary of that event. 
On the 2d of July, 1776, was adopted 
the resolution of independence, the suf- 
ficient legislative act; and it was this 
day that Mr. Adams designated as the 
anniversary in the oft-quoted letter writ- 
ten on his desk at the time, prophesying 
its future celebration by bells, bonfires, 
cannonades, etc. On the 4th of July 
occurred the declaration of independ- 
ence. On the 2d of August following 
took place the ceremony of signatures, 
which has furnished to the popular 
imagination the common pictorial and 
dramatic conceptions of the event of 
independence. 

The history connecting these three 
dates may be intelligibly told in a brief 
space. On the 15th of May, 1776, a 
convention in Virginia had instructed its 
delegates in the General Congress “to 
propose to that body to declare the 
United Colonies free and independent 
States, absolved from all allegiance to 
or dependence on the Crown or Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, and that they 
give the assent of this Colony to such 
declaration, and to whatever measures 
may be thought proper and necessary 
by the Congress for forming foreign al- 
liances and a confederation of the Col- 
onies.”” The motion thus ordered was 
on the 7th of June made in Congress by 
Richard Henry Lee, as the oldest mem- 
ber of the Virginia delegation. It was 
to the effect that “these United Colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent States; that they are ab- 
sclved from all allegiance to the British 
Crown ; and that all political connection 
between them and the state of Great 
‘ Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved.” The resolution was slightly 
debated for two or three days, but from 
considerations of prudence or expedi- 
ency the discussion was intermitted. As 
texts for the action of Congress there 


were the resolution referred to, and the 
Vout. X.—4 
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more formal, or at least more lengthy, 
document which the committee of five 
—Jefferson, Adams, Franklin, Sherman 
and Livingston—had been instructed on 
the 11th of June to prepare, the lan- 
guage of their instructions being, to 
“prepare a declaration to the effect of 
the said resolution.’’ This document 
was drafted by Mr. Jefferson’s pen, and 
presented under the title of “A Declara- 
tion by the Representatives of the United 

States of America in General Congress 
assembled.” 

“On the Ist of July there was again 
called up in Congress the resolution 
proposed by Mr. Lee. On the 2d of 
July it passed. Two days later (the 
4th of July) was adopted, after various 
amendments, the “Declaration” from 
Mr. Jefferson's pen. The document 
was authenticated, like the other papers 
of the Congress, by the signatures of the 
president and the secretary, and, in ad- 
dition, was signed by the members Jres- 
ent, with the exception of Mr. Dickinson 
of New York, who, as Mr. Jefferson has 
testified, ‘refused to sign it.” 

But it did not then bear the names of 
the members of Congress as they finally 
appeared on it. A number of these still * 
opposed it, and had voted against it: it 
was passed unanimously only as regard- 
ed States. Thus, a majority of the Penn- . 
sylvania delegation had persistently op- 
posed it, and it was only the absence of 
two of their delegates on the final vote 
that left a majority for this State in its 
favor. Some days after the Declaration 
had thus passed, and had been proclaim- 
ed at the head of the army, it was order- 
ed by Congress that it be engrossed on 
parchment and signed by every member; 
and it was not until the second of August 
that these signatures were made, and 
the matter concluded by this peculiar 
and august ceremony of personal pledges 
in the autographs of the members. It 
is this copy or form of the Declaration 
which has, in fact, been preserved as 
the original: the first signed paper does 
not exist, and was probably destroyed 
as incomplete. — 

If the natal day of American Inde- 
pendence is to be derived from the cere- 
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mony of these later signatures, and the 
real date of what has been preserved as 
the legal original of the Declaration, 
then it would be the 2d of August. If 
derived from the substantial, legal act 
of separation from the British Crown, 
which was contained rather in the reso- 
lution of Congress than in its Declara- 
tion of Independence, it would be the 
2d of July. But common consent has 
determined to date the great anniversary 
from the apparently subordinate event 
of the passage of the Declaration, and 
thus celebrates the Fourth of Fuly as 
the day of the nation’s great deliverance 
and joy. 

The selection of the day, although 
irrational at first view, is appropriate in 
the sense that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, besides affirming the previous 
resolution of Congress touching the Brit- 
ish connection, contains, as will be pres- 
ently shown, the great body of Ameri- 
can liberties, and is, of itself, an import- 
ant muniment of rights in the political 
sequel of America. It was not a mere 


law expiring with a particular object to 
be accomplished: it had another signif- 


icance than a mere change of rulers, 
and carried an authority which is yet 
powerful in the American mind; and in 
all bills of rights, in all political dis- 
course, in all proclamations of party, it 
is to-day accepted as the guide of liber- 
ty, and by all men used as a source of 
patriotic inspiration. 

The fact is, there were ¢wo acts done 
on the 4th of July, 1776; and it is this 
double action of Congress that raises 
the day above all competition with the 
other days mentioned, and shows that 
the popular instinct has made the correct 
selection of the anniversary. The doc- 
ument penned by Jefferson was a decla- 
ration not only of independence, but of 
rights—a political manifesto of the vast- 
est importance, surpassing its import- 
ance in all other respects. It is to be 
observed that the “ Declaration of Inde- 
pendence” is mercly the popular desig- 
nation of the document: the official style 
is simply a “Declaration.” Mr. Jeffer- 
son made it a declaration of republican 
government, as well as of independence, 
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and fully committed Congress to what 
was the most interesting political experi- 
ment of the age. Here, indeed, was an 
event in the history of the world worthy 
of commemoration—the first pledge giv- 
en by the people of America that they 
had not departed from the English au- 
thority merely for a change of rulers, 
but to found a republic of extreme model 
and in circumstances hitherto untried. 
And this foundation was actually the 
document itself, imperfectly called the 
Declaration of Independence. It was* 
to be the basis of all future constitutions 
and laws in America. It was, in the 
strictest sense, a Bill of Rights, and 
thus greater than a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. ‘“Inalienable” rights and 
“equal” rights had become as much 
Jaws as it was in the power of Congress 
to make them. 

A question has frequently been raised 
as to the real degree of authority of the 
Declaration of Independence. A vague 
and sometimes popular view is, that its 
authority, in respect to the rights referred 
to, is only moral and traditional, that 
merely of an “address"’ or homily, no 
more binding than Washington’s “ Fare- 
well Address” —a collection, as Mr. 
Choate would have it, of “ glittering gen- 
eralities.”” But this view is inconsistent 
with the true history of what was done 
on the Fourth of July. The Declaration 
of Independence was voted upon, clause 
by clause, as any other act of legisla- 
tion, and even with a particularity as to 
its expressions that was extraordinary. 
It was authenticated in the same way as 
any other law. It had every ceremony 
to constitute it a legislative act. The 
conclusion seems to be irresistible that 
the document has, and was intended to . 
have, a statutory force, limited only by 
the generality of its terms; and that it 
founded in Congress an authority for 
“appropriate legislation,’’ as in the case 
of other provisions which it has been 
usual to establish broadly in the general 
frame of government, and then to carry 
out in special laws. 

The significance of the 4th of July, 
1776, as the birthday of republicanism 
in America is undoubtedly its superior 
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.one. The separation from England was 

the lesser event, and, without any furth- 
er consequences than a successful revolt 
against an old rule, might have been 
but little remarkable. A mere change 
of dynasty is a common enough event 
in history. It may be imagined how 
little memorable the Declaration of In- 
dependence would have been had the 
Americans on such event elected another 
king and continued the old form of gov- 
ernment; and indeed such acourse would 
not have been impossible had the pro- 
fessions of affection for royalty which 
the colonists made almost to the last 
moment, and which have actually im- 
posed upon some historians, contained 
a proportion of truth. 

The comparative unimportance of the 
Declaration of Independence as the mere 
announcement of separation from Eng- 
land, and taking no other than this view 
of Mr. Jefferson's famous paper, appears 
yet more striking from the fact that it 
merely announced a state of things that 
had already for some time existed. All 
relations between the British government 
and the Colonies had been practically 
dissolved long before the latter chose to 
publish the fact to the world. In Vir- 
ginia the British authority had beén in 
effect suspended for two years, and her 
convention that instructed the motion 
for independence boasted of the fact. 
The Continental Congress hesitated to 
expose the issue, even after it had deter- 
mined it in its own mind. In the fore 
part of its session it had adopted mea- 
sures which already placed the struggle 
on the footing of foreign war instead of 
insurrection, and the Colonies were al- 
ready fighting as an independent power 
before they found it convenient to declare 
it. Letters of marque and reprisal had 
been issued against the enemies of their 
commerce; the local authorities had 
been advised to disarm the disaffected ; 
the ports of the country were opened to 
all nations but Great Britain; negotia- 
tions for foreign alliances were directed 
to be undertaken: it only remained to 
drop a thin mask, and this was done on 
the 4th of July, 1776. 

It may be questioned, indeed, whether 
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an earlier resolution might not dispute 
the honors of what was done on the 4th 
of July as an act of separation from the 
British Crown. On the 15th of May, 
1776, Congress had adopted a resolution 
that it had become necessary to suppress 
the exercise of every kind of authority 
under the British Crown, and that all the 
powers of government be henceforward 
exerted under the authority of the people 
of the Colonies for the preservation of 
peace, liberty and safety; and recom- 
mending the respective assemblies or 
conventions of the Colonies to proceed 
at once to the organization of such gov- 
ernments. The design of a permanent 
independence seems to be clearly in- — 
volved here: anything less scarcely sup- 
ports the necessity for such provisions as 
were recommended; and yet this day has 
been overlooked in the popular selection 
of the memorable dates of 1776. 

It has been usual to trace the origin 
of the act of independence, both that 
of the 2d and that of the 4th of July, to 
the resolution in the Virginia convention 
already referred to;.and this State has 
thus claimed the position and honors of 
a pioneer in the memorable work. But 
a full explanation shows only a parlia- 
mentary connection, and must reduce 
the boast of Virginia in this particular. 

If we are to look for the real forerun- 
ners of the Declaration of Independence, 
many claims are interposed. Of these 
the “Mecklenburg Declaration” is the 
most famous, and is thought to have ac- 
tually furnished the language for portions 
of Mr. Jefferson's immortal composition 
—not only so far as it dissolved the 
British connection (its inferior act), but 
as it also proclaimed the principles of 
republican government. This curious 
paper was first brought to light in the 
columns of a newspaper (the Raleigh 
Register) in 1819—a formal declaration 
of “independence” made by a “com- 
mittee” of Mecklenburg county, North 
Carolina, as early as the 2oth of May, 
1775. Mr. Jefferson professed never to 
have seen or known of this document 
when he penned his own famous paper, 
and yet the actual words which appear 
in each, and in precisely the same collo- 
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cation, would imply otherwise, or else 
offer an instance of honest literary coin- 
cidence wholly unparalleled among the 
many curiosities of such a phenomenon. 

But there is a certain interesting fact 
beyond this dispute as to the legislative 
germ, the mere commencement in form, 
of the Declaration of Independence (a 
controversy comparatively worthless). 
It is a fact not generally known that 
Virginia actually declared her own in- 
dependence ahead of the Continental 
Congress, and was, so.far as legislation 
could make her, an independent power 
before what has usually been accounted 
our national anniversary. The date of 
this event is properly the 29th of June, 
1776, when Virginia laid the foundations 
of a permanent republican government, 
adopting what a Virginia historian and 
statesman (William C. Rives) has desig- 
nated as ‘the first. written constitution 
for a free, sovereign and independent 
State which the history of the world had 
yet called forth.” It is true that some 
of the other Colonies had even before 
this date established a certain sort of 
government of their own, but they were 


merely temporary affairs of municipal 
convenience, and had no settled political 


design. A few months before the action 
referred to on the part of Virginia, New 
Hampshire and South Carolina adopted 
temporary and provisional governments 
“during the continuance of the dispute 
with the mother-country,” and in view 
of an ultimate ‘“reconciliation,’’ which 
at that time they invoked. But the gov- 
ernment founded by Virginia had no 
conditions in respect to time: it had all 
the marks of a permanent political struc- 
ture in the deliberation that perfected it, 
and in the extent and solemnity of its 
language; and it had as full a design 
of lasting authority as it was possible for 
language to convey or circumstances to 
imply. The official style of the new re- 
public was ‘‘ The Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia,” and it was as much, in its own 
estimation, an independent government 
as the English “Commonwealth” had 
been. Here the lead taken by Virginia 
in advance of all the other Colonies is 
incontestable and one of solid merit, be- 
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yond comparison with the dispute al- 
ready passed in review as to the mere 
legislative or conventional commence- 
ment of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence as made at Philadelphia. 

The double character of the act done 
on the 4th of July, 1776 (as it has been 
shown in the broad and deep foundation 
it made of republican government, along 
with the deed of separation from Eng- 
land), brings up one of the most interest- 
ing and curious of the historical ques- 
tions connected with the Declaration of 
Independence, and throws a new light 
upon an old subject of debate. This 
question is as ‘to the time when inde- 
pendence was really conceived in the 
American mind—how long it was enter- 
tained before it was declared. The cir- 
cumstance that on the 4th of July, 1776, 
the Americans were ready for the broad- 
est experiment of republicanism, along 
with their retreat or withdrawal from the 
British connection, would seem to argue 
longer and maturer preparation for the 
event than could possibly have been 
made between the dates of the last pro- 
fessions of attachment to England and 
that of the Declaration of Independence 
—an interval which may be counted by 
months. But let us state more distinct- 
ly, and for a critical examination, the 
question referred to. It is something 
more than a curiosity: it has founded 
two schools of American history, and, 
as will be seen, it involves reputations 
dear to patriotic hearts. 

On the one side it has been held that 
the independence of the Colonies was 
not a sudden resolution, or one that grew 
out of events immediately preceding it; 
that it had been meditated for a consid- 
erable time; that the protestations of 
Congress and the American leaders of a 
contrary bearing which prefaced it were 
mere trite and conventional expressions 
of diplomacy to disguise their real de- 
signs; in short, that the Declaration of 
Independence was merely throwing off 
the mask of a long-cherished and well- 
determined purpose. This theory reflects 
the language of George III. himself. At 
the opening of Parliament, on the 26th 
of October, 1775, the king declared that 
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“the Americans meant only to amuse 
by vague expressions of attachment to 
the parent state and the strongest pro- 
testations of loyalty to me, whilst they 
were preparing for a general revolt,”’ 
and that “the rebellious war now levied 
is manifestly carried on for the purpose 
of establishing-an independent empire.” 
Of this view or school of American his- 
tory we find such contemporary writers 
as Dr. Johnson, Chalmers and Soame 
Jenyns, and generally the European his- 
torians of our Revolution—conspicuous 
among them Botta and Grahame. 

The other and opposite school is that 
of some American authofs. These treat 
independence as a conclusion forced 
upon the Colonies by the fatuity of the 
Crown, and represent a general unwill- 
ingness to take the extreme step as 
existing almost until the last moment. 
The views of this school of American 
history are fairly represented in a state- 
ment of James Madison in reply to one 
of those inquiries for historical inform- 
ation which he was always fond of an- 
swering out of the stores of his personal 
recollections. According to this author- 
ity, no one in America “under the de- 
nomination of leader” “ever avowed or 
was understood to entertain a pursuit of 
independence at the assembling of the 
first Congress, or for a considerable 
period thereafter. It has always been 
my impression that a re-establishment 
of the colonial relations to the parent 
country, as they were previous to the 
controversy, was the real object of every 
class of the people, till despair of ob- 
taining it, and the exasperating effects 
of the war and the manner of conduct- 
ing it, prepared the minds of all for 
the event declared on the 4th of July, 
1776.” 

The two schools appear to-day sharply 
defined in opposition, and the question 
raised is one that goes deeply to the 
very springs of honor and foundations 
of integrity in our early history. Un- 
fortunately, most of our American his- 
torians have brought discredit on their 
side of the controversy by their weak 
way of defending it. Thus the practice 
has been to cite the anterior declara- 
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tions of Congress and of the American 
leaders as sufficient proofs of unwilling- 
ness to attempt independence, or to do 
anything else than secure reconciliation 
with England, when the real point at 
issue is precisely as to the sincerity of 
such declarations, and when the very 
abundance and warmth of them has been 
used on the other side to make the crime 
of deception greater. 

Indeed, the warmth of the disavowals 
which are pleaded to show that independ- 
ence was not within the intentions of the 
American people when the English sus- 
pected it there, is that which makes the 
question referred to morally critical. It 
might be suggested that such disavowals, 
even if insincere, were only the common 
deceptions of revolutionary bodies, where 
secresy and even wrong information are 
necessary to mature their plans, and 
that they may be viewed as the ordi- 
nary masks and reserves of diplomacy. 
But no one will dare to offer this excuse 
in view of the solemnity of the language 
in which these contested declarations 
were made.* They were disavowals 
with an emphasis almost amounting to 
the force and obligation of oaths. The 
very convention of Virginia that in- 
structed the resolution of independence 
had in the preceding winter declared: 
“But lest our views and designs should 
be misrepresented or misunderstood, we 
again, and for all, publicly and solemnly 
declare before God and the world that 
we do bear faith and true allegiance to 
His Majesty King George the Third, our 
only lawful and rightful sovereign.” 
On the 26th of May, 1775, and after the 


* When Otis’s translation of Botta’s History of 
the North American Revolutionary War app d, 
Chief-Justice Jay wrote of the work: ‘‘ Explicit pro- 
fessi and of allegiance and loyalty to 
the sovereign (especially since the accession of King 
William), and of affection of and for the mother- 
country, abound in the journals of the colonial legis- 
latures, and of the congresses and conventions, from 
early periods to the second petition of Congress in 
1775. If these professions and assurances were sin- 
cere, they afford evidence more than sufficient to in- 
validate the charge of our desiring or aiming at inde- 
pendence. If, on the other hand, these professions 
and assurances were fictitious and deceptive, they 
present to the world an unprecedented instance of 
long-continued, concurrent.and detestable duplicity 
in the Colonies. Our country does not deserve this 
odious and disgusting imputation.” 
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fatal effusion of blood at Concord and 
Lexington, the Continental Congress 
had, in a resolution unanimously adopt- 
ed, declared that “they most ardently 
wish for a restoration of the harmony 
formerly subsisting between our mother- 
country and these Colonies, the inter- 
ruption of which must, at all events, be 
exceedingly injurious to both countries.” 
Still later, in the month of June, the 
same Congress, in a paper which was 
the joint production of Mr. Dickinson 
and Mr. Jefferson, explained, ‘We mean 
not to dissolve that union which has so 
long and so happily subsisted between 
us, and which we sincerely wish to see 
restored: .. . we have not raised armies 
with ambitious designs of separating 
from Great Britain and establishing in- 
dependent States." Nor was Mr. Jeffer- 
son and the other personal leaders be- 
hind in professions of individual attach- 
ment to the British Crown, and of some- 
thing almost like horror at what, with 
violent deprecation, the former called 
“avulsion from England.” The future 
author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence wrote as late as the close of the 
year 1775, to his friend John Randolph 
in Virginia, an assurance of “looking 
with fondness toward a reconciliation 
with Great Britain.” * Even Washing- 

* Of Mr. Jefferson it is proper to explain that his 
undoubtedly sincere desire to continue the British 
connection and to avoid the capital step of independ- 
ence was, as the reader may be equally prepared to 
believe, qualified by severe and emphatic protests 
against what he believed the aggression of Great 
Britain and its fearful progress, tending to defeat the 
reconciliation he desired. In his correspondence 
with Mr. Randolph, from which we have quoted, he 
accompanied his desire of peace and reconciliation 
with a menace of what would ensue should the limita- 
tions of the British authority he proposed be denied, 
and he wrote: ‘‘I am one of those, too, who, rather 
than submit to the rights of legislating for us assumed 
by the British Parliament, and which later experience 
has shown they will so cruelly exercise, would lend 
my hand to sink the whole island in the ocean.” A 
little farther on in the progress of events, when more 
blood had been spilt, he wrote yet more violently : 
** By the God that made me, I will cease to exist be- 
fore I yield to a connection on such terms as the Brit- 
ish Parliament propose; and in this I think I speak 
the sentiments of America. We want neither induce- 
ment nor power to declare and assert a separation. 
It is will alone which is wanting, and that is growing 


apace under the fostering hand of our king.*’ By 
fresh acts of aggression the temper of the colonists 
was heightened, and by the continuance of provoca- 
tions their confidence in the Crown was diminished 
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ton himself is called to the witness-stand. 
From the midst of the Congress which 
met at Philadelphia in September, 1774, 
the “father of his country” wrote to his 
friend McKenzie: ‘I am well satisfied 
that no such thing as independence is de- 
sired by any thinking man in America.” 

But it is useless to multiply these tes- 
timonies made to an unwillingness to 
separate the Colonies from the British 
Crown, and hence to the denial of the 
fact of any considerable period of pre- 
meditation of the step eventually taken 
on the 4th of July, 1776: enough has 
been given to indicate their weight and 
solemnity, and to raise a question of 
moral integrity rather than of diplomatic 
consistency. Now, it would be hard for 
any American reader to suppose that 
such protestations of Washington, Jef- 
ferson and their compeers were insin- 
cere, or, to put it with necessary plain- 
ness, hypocritical. Many of these pro- 
testations were made in circumstances 
where they were not likely to be known 
abroad, or calculated to affect any action 
of the British authorities—were under 
the seals of private confidence, where 
men are supposed not to disguise or 
stint their real opinions. The declara- 
tions quoted above from Washington 
and from Jefferson were made in pri- 
vate letters. And yet how will a favor- 
able answer consist with the fact which 
this writer at least is compelled to hold 


to, and which the American public of 


this day generally is fond of asserting 
at no conscious risk of a slur upon 
their illustrious ancestors—rather, indeed 
(rightly understood), as an essential title 
to their great historical honor—that the 
independence of America was a long- 
cherished idea, and not the sudden or 


and their demands for security were steadily enlarged. 
Mr. Jefferson was of opinion that the Congress of 
1774 would have been satisfied if their demands of 
equality with home-subjects of the Crown had been 
allowed—to give up the monopoly and regulation of 
trade, and all acts of Parliament prior to 1764, “‘leav- 
ing to British generosity to render these at some 
future time as easy to America as the interests of 
Britain would admit.”” But these, the lowest terms 
of reconciliation, the British government chose to re- 
ject: it continued its claims and its provocations, 
and it at last furnished another illustration of the 
lesson how a rebellious movement thrives on the very 
insolence of the power that would restrain it. 
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accidental fruit of British obstinacy, and 
as such shorn of its true glory? 

It is evident that the Declaration of 
Independence did not take the con- 
science or discretion of Congress by 
surprise. The unanimity which this 
body accorded it showed how well it 
was prepared for the step, while the 
readiness with which it plunged, at the 
same time, into the very extremity of 
republican government argues that that 
affection for royalty which the American 
leaders had but a little while before repre- 
sented as inducing them to linger in the 
embraces of England had but little real 
existence, and must have been either a 
pretence or a delusion. 

There is, however, a way out of the 
difficulty, and happily it reconciles the 
two schools of history referred to. The 
Declaration of Independence was no 
sudden resolution, and yet there are rea- 
sons why even its most active promoters 
may at the time honestly have mistaken 
it for such. 

It has frequently happened in the his- 
tory of mankind that an idea has resided 
for a long time in the minds of a people 
almost unconsciously, but not the less 
really, and that when a certain occasion 
calls it out and defines it, it is then re- 
vealed with a suddenness and clearness 
that may lead the most prominent and 
interested observers to mistake the time 
of its revelation for that of its origin. 
Such the writer believes to have been 
the mistake, the honest delusion, of those 
American leaders who clung to the com- 
monplaces of political allegiance even 
while paving the way to independence. 
They scarcely knew what was in their 
own minds; they shrunk from a too 
close self-questioning ; they were uncon- 
sciously playing the sophist and apologist 
with themselves; and it was not until 
the Rubicon had been passed that they 
knew the full import and direction of 
the ambition that had been troubling 
their minds. It was not until independ- 
ence was declared, and its reception 
tested, that the American people could 
see, as on retrospect, how dear and firm 
had been the idea in their minds, and 
how its imperfect evidences might be 
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traced through a long period of anterior 
history. We can believe this: such re- 
trospective self-enlightenment is not un- 
usual as the effect of any great and de- 
cisive event. All evas have their period 
of unconscious preparation, otherwise 
they would have no significance or im- 
portance. It may be held generally that 
the Declaration of Independence was 
too great an event, too unanimously re- 
ceived, too firmly pursued, too evidently 
matured, not to have had a long ante- 
cedence—that the fruit could not have 
been as large and perfect as it was had 
it simply grown out of the series of mea- 
sures that, furnishing its occasion and 
excuse, have thus sometimes been mis- 
taken for its true cause and history. 

In this view it is impossible to believe 
that Great Britain could have assured 
the tenure of the Colonies by any amount 
of concessions, however ample. It was 
a conclusion long foregone. And yet 
it should be explained that it was das- 
tened by the folly of the British govern- 
ment—that the blindness and fatuity of 
England gave an impetus and a moral 
power to independence which it would 
not otherwise have had. This explana- 
tion is necessary to complete the true his- 
tory of the Fourth of July, and to resolve 
a difficulty which has often baffled the 
historian—namely, the exclusion of the 
Colonies from the benefits of such prog- 
ress -of liberty as had been made in 
England herself for the space of nearly 
a century. The folly of Ergland dic- 
tated this exclusion, and the invidious 
comparison by which the colonists found 
themselves British subjects, but an ex- 
cluded and inferior class of such sub- 
jects, hastened the demand for inde- 
pendence, and finally precipitated it 
with a peculiar force. 

The folly and invidiousness of the 
British government swelled the move- 
ment of American independence, and 
gave volume and especial force to it. 
But there properly ends the history of 
legislative oppressions preceding inde- 
pendence, for, as the writer believes, 
its true cause was even deeper than 
these oppressions, was mixed with a 
general and long-continued aspiration 
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in America for republican liberty for its 
own sake, and proceeded from many 
circumstances. Had the Declaration of 
Independence been an act of sudden 
daring, as sometimes represented, it 
would have been as likely to prove a 
signal for trepidation as the rallying-cry 
of new strength and resolution. As it 
was, it became a vital contribution to the 
war—what Daniel Webster designated it, 


Magna parens 
Frugum—magna virum. 


Of the literary history of the Declara- 
tion of Independence something remains 
to be said. It affords one of the few in- 
stances of a literary production subject- 
ed to amendments and changes from a 
multitude of sources, and yet not suffer- 
ing therefrom, either in the character of 
the style or the unity of the composition. 
In fact, so far from suffering from such 
changes, it must be confessed that the 
Declaration was greatly improved, both 
in expression and in coherence. At 
least one-fifth of the matter as it orig- 
inally came from Mr. Jefferson's pen 
was struck out. Thirty-one amendments 
were made to the original draught. Of 
these the most were verbal, but a few 
went to the sense. 
notoriously the omission of the paragraph 
censuring the king of England for the 
slave-trade, although it is not usually 
mentioned ; and there may be reasons 
for not recollecting it, in view of the cir- 
cumstances of our late war, and of the 
fact that another part of the omitted par- 
agraph condemned yet more violently, 
and with a special strain of language, 
England’s employment of the negroes as 
soldiers, Mr. Jefferson describing it as a 
“fact of distinguished dye”’ in the “as- 
semblage of horrors,” and then empha- 
sizing it by an antithesis in capital letters. 

A distinction of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and of republicanism (to 
give the document its full significance), 
marking it among all historical events, 
was the plainness and sobriety of the cir- 
cumstances in which it finally took place 
on the evening of the 4th of July. There 
was no dramatization of the event, no 
“scene,’’ no theatrical pageantry—noth- 


Of the latter was: 
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ing but the ordinary ceremonies of an 
act of legislation. Neither history nor 
tradition tells us of those rhetorical ex- 
clamations which have been usual on 
great occasions in a national assem- 
bly, and have served as an illuminated 
Jjinis to the work. Even the debates 
on the Declaration must have been but 
little memorable, as tradition has not 
preserved one single sentence of them. 
We are vaguely informed of a ‘great 
speech’’ by John Adams in favor of in- 
dependence in reply to Mr. Dickinson, 
but that speech was made on the Ist of 
July, and addressed to the resolution 
proposed by Lee. It is probable that 
the bulk of debate had been expended 
in Congress in the preceding discus- 
sions of the 8th and toth of June, and 
that when the Declaration came to be 
considered the speeches were limited to 
its literary details, and did not rise above 
the tone of ordinary business. Perhaps 
the rhetorical nakedness at the close of 
the drama was the more becoming, for 
the especial reason that the Declaration 
itself supplied a sufficient and incom- 
parable eloquence. It needed no orna- 
ment of words outside of itself—it re- 
quired no rhetorical label to designate 
its true place in history. 

One offensive peculiarity of the style 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
which has often been remarked upon, 
and yet heretofore never sufficiently ex- 
plained, remains to be considered, It 
is the personality of its attack upon the 
king of England, made, as it was, over 
the heads both of the ministry and of 
the Parliament. All the counts of Mr. 
Jefferson’s indictment are directed against 
the person of the monarch, and in all 
its forms the word “He” is persistently 
used, The common parliamentary fic- 
tion, which had heretofore been used in 
the Colonies, was to ascribe whatever 
there was of grace or agreeable matter 
in the action of the government to the 
person of the sovereign, and to attribute 
everything of a contrary character to 
the ministry. In violation of this whole- 
some tradition, Mr. Jefferson accumula- 
ted every matter of accusation on the 
head of the king, and, as English writers 
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have complained, thus misrepresented 
their sovereign as an uncontrollable des- 
pot, and overlooked all the constitutional 
forms of their government as they really 
existed. ‘In the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” complains Lord John Russell 
in his Life of Fox,“ George III. appears 
as a single and despotic tyrant, as Philip 
II. must have appeared to the people of 
the Netherlands.” 

Now, it may be said that Mr. Jeffer- 
son had a defensible design in breaking 
through the fiction referred to above; 
that he chose expressly to show his dis- 
regard of a fashion that was the incident 
of royalty; and that it was republican 
directness and bluntness that determined 
his attack against the person of the 
sovereign. But this excuse does not 
cover the case. It answers only for the 
avoidance of the ministry to get at the 
king. Yet there was another shelter for 
the king; and in overlooking this Mr. 
Jefferson was undoubtedly in fault and 
plunged into the grossest inconsistency. 
It was the Parliament that should have 
been accused, for the sake of consistency 
if nothing else. Throughout the history 
of the Colonies, down to the very eve 
of the Declaration of Independence, a 
broad distinction had been kept between 
the Crown and the Parliament, and while 
the authority of the latter was steadily 
resented, such protest had been almost 
invariably accompanied with protesta- 
tions of allegiance to the sovereign and 
affection for his person. Mr. Jefferson 
himself had been conspicuous in ob- 
serving this distinction. Nay more, in 
a part of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence which was struck out by Congress 
he had, with a strange contradiction 
of what preceded it in the document, 
expressly laid down such distinction. 
Speaking of the Colonies, he wrote, ‘In 
constituting, indeed, our.several forms of 
government, we had adopted one com- 
mon king, thereby laying a foundation 
for perpetual league and amity with 
them [‘our British brethren’], but that 
submission to their Parliament was no 
part of our constitution, nor ever in idea, 
if history may be credited.” Nor does 
the inconsistency of Mr. Jefferson stop 
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here. Only a few months before the 
Declaration of the 4th of July, when he 
“cordially loved a union with Great 
Britain,” there is curious evidence that 
he was willing to limit independence to 
a release from the authority of Parlia- 
ment, continuing the connection with the 
Crown by special relations of allegiance. 
Yet upon that Crown for which he had 
professed partiality he was willing to 
pour all the vials of his wrath, without 
even an aspersion upon the hated Par- 
liament, as such. All his weapons of 
denunciation were pointed against the 
king. He showed an inexplicable viru- 
lence in this. He accused the king in- 
dividually, even beyond the disposition 
of Congress to follow him. A part of 
the Declaration which was Struck out 
had this language: “Future ages will 
scarcely believe that the hardiness of 
one man adventured, within the short 
compass of twelve years only, to lay a 
foundation so broad and so undisguised 
for tyranny.” 

Of this singular attack upon the per- 
son of George III. it may be finally said 
that in the sequel the Declaration of 
Independence proved to be historically 
correct in the direction of its censures. 
The fact has come out since, in the tes- 
timony of history, that it was the king 
who was most violent in prosecuting the 
war with the object of retaining the Col- 
onies.. Lord Brougham, in his sketch 
of Lord North, goes to the extent of de- 
claring that that minister was constrain- 
ed to continue the struggle by the en- 
treaties of George III., his appeals to 
personal friendship, and even threats of 
abdication! So it may be argued for 
Mr. Jefferson that he did 2 fac?, at least 
to some extent, touch the true source of 
responsibility for the matters of offence 
in the Declaration of Independence. 
Yet he certainly could not have known 
this fact at the time; and as the ques- . 
tion just here is not as to the facts of 
history, but as to propriety of style, the 
writer is forced to conclude that Mr. Jef- 
ferson must remain under condemnation 
for the use of extravagant and ungen- 
erous language in a document otherwise 
admirable. 
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The fact is, that Mr. Jefferson’s tem- 
per, which seems to have been at fever- 
heat when he wrote the Declaration of 
Independence, carried him too far, and 
Congress could not keep pace with it. 
He not only pursued his invidious accu- 
sation of the king beyond what Congress 
was willing to put on record, but it may 
not be generally known that the Decla- 
ration of Independence had to be studi- 
ously pruned of reflections which he had 
made upon the Jeop/e of England. Mr. 
Jefferson regarded these omissions as 
an emasculation of his document, and 
ascribed them to “the pusillanimous idea 
that we had friends in England worth 
keeping terms with.’’ Happily, other 
commentators have put a more generous 
construction upon these changes of ex- 
pression insisted upon by Congress; and 
Lord Russell regards them as the linger- 
ings of a “fond regard” for their breth- 
ren in England as the Americans em- 
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barked on the experiment of an inde- 
pendent government. 

But the true and lasting honor of the 
Declaration of Independence is not to 
be diminished by such objections, its 
real and abiding significance being as a 
body of American liberties, a“ declaratory 
charter” of human rights, as Mr. Jeffer- 
son described it. As such it has obtain- 
ed the unabated admiration of the world, 
and as such it yet lives in the hearts of 
our people. It is enough to distinguish 
the Fourth of July, 1776, that on that day 
was dated an instrument “which forms 
the ornament of our halls and the first 
political lesson of our children’’—which 
was not only to reside in the statute-book, 
but to be hung up as a patriotic tablet 
in all conspicuous places, from the Cap- 
itol to the cabin, and to be framed over 
the very hearthstones of our people as an 
object of tender and reverential mem- 
ory. EDWARD A. POLLARD. 
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+ HERE'S a man, now, that has 

been famous in his time,” said 
Davidge as we passed the mill, glancing 
in at the sunny gap in the side of the 
building. 

I paused incredulously: Phil's lion so 
often turned out to be Snug the joiner. 
Phil was my chum at college, and in in- 
viting me home to spend the vacation 
with him I thought he had fancied the 
resources of his village larger than they 
proved. In the two days since we came 
we had examined the old doctor's cab- 
inet, listened superciliously to a debate 
in the literary club upon the Evils of the 
Stage, and passed two solid afternoons 
in the circle about the stove in the drug- 
shop, where the squire and the Meth- 
odist parson, and even the mild, white- 
cravatted young rector of St. Mark’s, 
were wont to sharpen their wits by fric- 
tion. What more was left? I was pos- 
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itive that I knew the mental gauge of 
every man in the village. 

A little earlier or later in life a gun or 
fishing-rod would have satisfied me. 
The sleepy, sunny little market-town 
was shut in by the bronzed autumn 
meadows, that sent their long groping 
fingers of grass or parti-colored weeds 
drowsily up into the very streets: there 
were ranges of hills and heavy stretches 
of oak and beech woods, too, through 
which crept glittering creeks full of trout. 
But I was just at that age when the soul 
disdains all aimless pleasures: my game 
was Man. I was busy in philosoph- 
ically testing, weighing, labeling human 
nature. 

“Famous, eh?” I said, looking after 
the pursy figure of the miller in his floury 
canvas roundabout and corduroy trow- 
sers, trotting up and down among the 





bags. 
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“That is one of the Balacchi Broth- 
ers,” Phil answered as we walked on. 
“You've heard of them when you were 
a boy ?” 

I had heard of them. The great acro- 
bats were as noted in their line of art as 
Ellsler and Jenny Lind in theirs. But 
acrobats and danseuses had been alike 
brilliant, wicked impossibilities to my 
youth, for I had been reared a Covenant- 
er of the Covenanters. In spite of the 
doubting philosophies with which I had 
clothed myself at college, that old Pres- 
byterian training clung to me in every- 
day life close as my skin. 

After that day I loitered about the 
mill, watching this man, whose life had 
been spent in one godless theatre after 
another, very much as the Florentine 
peasants looked after Dante when they 
knew he had come back from hell. I 
was on the lookout for the taint, the ab- 
normal signs, of vice. It was about that 
time that I was fevered with the mission- 
ary enthusiasm, and in Polynesia, where 
I meant to go (but where I never did 
go), I declared to Phil daily that I should 
find in every cannibal the half-effaced 


image of God, only waiting to be quick- 


ened: into grace and virtue. That was 
quite conceivable. But that a flashy, 
God-defying actor could be the same 
man at heart as this fat, good-tempered, 
gossiping miller, who jogged to the 
butcher's every morning for his wife, a 
basket on one arm and a baby on the 
other, was not conceivable. He was a 
close dealer at the butcher's, too, though 
dribbling gossip there as everywhere; a 
regular attendant at St. Mark's, with his 
sandy-headed flock about him, among 
whom he slept comfortably enough, it is 
true, but with as pious dispositions as 
the rest of us. 

I remember how I watched this man, 
week in and week out. It was a trivial 
matter, but it irritated me unendurably 
to find that this circus-rider had human 
blood precisely like my own: it outraged 
my early religion. 

We talk a great deal of the rose-col- 
ored illusions in which youth wraps the 
world, and the agony it suffers as they 
are stripped from its bare, hard face. 
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But the fact is, that youth (aside from 
its narrow, passionate friendships) is usu- 
ally apt to be acrid and watery and sour 
in its judgment and creeds—it has the 
quality of any other unripe fruit: it is 
middle age that is just and tolerant, that 
has found room enough in the world for 
itself and all human flies to buzz out their 
lives good-humoredly together. It is 
youth who can see a tangible devil at 
work in every party or sect opposed to 
its own, whose enemy is always a vil- 
lain, and who finds treachery and false- 
hood in the friend who is occasionally 
bored or indifferent: it is middle age 
that has discovered the reasonable sweet 
juste miliee of human nature — who 
knows few saints perhaps, but is apt to 
find its friend and grocer and shoemaker 
agreeable and honest fellows. It is these 
vehement illusions, these inherited big- 
otries and prejudices, that tear and crip- 
ple a young man as they are taken from 
him one by one. Hecreeps out of them 
as a crab from the shell that has grown 
too small for him, but he thinks he has 
left his identity behind him. 

It was such a reason as this that made 
me follow the miller assiduously, and 
cultivate a quasi intimacy with him, in 
the course of which I picked the follow- 
ing story from him. It was told.at divers 
times, and with many interruptions and 
questions from me. But for obvious 
reasons I have made it continuous. It 
had its meaning to me, coarse and com- 
mon though it was—the same which 
Christ taught in the divine beauty of His 
parables. Whether that meaning might 
not be found in the history of every hu- 
man life, if we had eyes to read it, is 
matter for question. 


Balacchi Brothers? And you've heard 
of them, eh? Well, well! (with a pleased 
nod, rubbing his hands on his knees). 
Yes, sir. Fifteen years ago they were 
known as The Admirable Crichtons of 
the Ring. It was George who got up 
that name: I did not see the force of it. 
But no name could claim too much for 
us. Why, I could show you notices in the 
newspapers that— I used to clip them 
out and stuff my pocket-book with them 
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as we went along, but after I quit the 
business I pasted them in an old ledger, 
and I often now read them of nights. 
No doubt I lost a good many, too. 

Yes, sir: I was one of Balacchi Broth- 
ers. My name és Zack Loper. And it 
was then, of course. 

You think we would have plenty of 
adventures? Well, no—not a great 
many. There’s a good deal of monot- 
ony in the business. Towns seem al- 
ways pretty much alike to me. And 
there was such a deal of rehearsing to 
be done by day and at night. I looked 
at nothing but the rope and George: the 
audience was nothing but a packed flat 
surface of upturned, staring eyes and 
half-open mouths. It was an odd sight, 
yes, when you come to think of it. I 
never was one for adventures. I was 
mostly set upon shaving close through 
the week, so that when Saturday night 
came I'd have something to lay by: I 
had this mill in my mind, you see. I 
was married, and had my wife and a 
baby that I'd never seen waiting for me 
at home. I was brought up to milling, 
but the trapeze paid better. I took to it 
naturally, as one might say. 

But George !—he had adventures every 
week. And as for acquaintances! Why, 
before we'd be in a town two days he’d 
be hail-fellow-well-met with half the peo- 
‘ple init. That fellow could scent a dance 
or a joke half a mile off. You never see 
such wide-awake men now-a-days. Peo- 
ple seem to me half dead or asleep when 
I think of him. 

Oh, I thought you knew. My partner 
Balacchi. It was Balacchi on the bills: 
the actors called him Signor, and people 
like the manager, South, and we, who 
knew him well, George. I asked him 
his real name once or twice, but he joked 
it off. “How many names must a man 
be saddled with ?” hesaid. I don’t know 
it to this day, nor who he had been. 
They hinted there was something queer 
about his story, but I'll go my bail it was 
a clean one, whatever it was. 

You never heard how “ Balacchi Broth- 
ers” broke up? That was as near to an 
adventure as I ever had. Come over to 
this bench and I'll tell itto you. You 
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don’t dislike the dust of the mill? The 
sun's pleasanter on this side. 

It was early in August of '56 when 
George and I came to an old town on 
the Ohio, half city, half village, to play 
an engagement. We were under con- 
tract with South then, who provided the 
rest of the troupe, three or four pos- 
ture-girls, Stradi the pianist, and a Ma- 
dame Somebody, who gave readings and 
sang. ‘Concert’? was the heading in 
large caps on the bills, “ Balacchi Broth- 
ers will give their zesthetic sableaux vi- 
vants in the interludes,” in agate below. 

“I've got to cover you fellows over 
with respectability here,” South said. 
“ Rope-dancing won't go down with these 
aristocratic church-goers.”’ 

I remember how George was irritated. 
‘““When I was my own agent,” he said, 
“TI only went to the cities. Educated 
people can appreciate what we do, but 
in these country-towns we rank with 
circus-riders.”” 

George had some queer notions about 
his business. He followed it for sheer 
love of it, as I did for money. I've seen 
all the great athletes since, but I never 
saw one with his wonderful skill and 
strength, and with the grace of a woman 
too, or a deer. Now that takes hard, 
steady work, but he never flinched from 
it, as I did; and when night came, and 
the people and lights, and I thought of 
nothing but to get through, I used to 
think he had the pride of a thousand 
women in every one of his muscles and 
nerves: a little applause would fill him 
with a mad kind of fury of delight and 
triumph. South had a story that George 
belonged to some old Knickerbocker 
family, and had run off from home years 
ago. I don’t know. There was that 
wild restless blood in him that no home 
could have kept him. 

We were to stay so long in this town 
that I found rooms for us with an old 
couple named Peters, who had but late- 
ly moved in from the country, and had 
half a dozen carpenters and masons 
boarding with them. It was cheaper 
than the hotel, and George preferred 
that kind of people to educated men, 
which made me doubt that story of his 
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having been a gentleman. The old wo- 
man Peters was uneasy about taking us, 
and spoke out quite freely about it when 
we called, not knowing that George and 
I were Balacchi Brothers ourselves. 

“The house has been respectable so 
far, gentlemen,” she said. “I don’t 
know what about taking in them half- 
naked, drunken play-actors. What do 
you say, Susy ?”’ to her granddaughter. 

“Wait till you see them, grandmother,” 
the girl said gently. “I should think that 
men whose lives depended every night 
on their steady eyes and nerves would 
not dare to touch liquor.” 

“You are quite right—nor even to- 
bacco,” said George. It was such a 
prompt, sensible thing for the little girl 
to say that he looked at her attentively 
a minute, and then went up to the old 
lady smiling : “ We don’t look like drink- 
ing men do we, madam ?” 

“No, no, sir. I did not know that you 
were the I-talians.”” She was quite 
flustered and frightened, and said cor- 
dially enough how glad she was to have 
us both. But it was George she shook 
hands with. There was something clean 
and strong and inspiring about that man 
that made most women friendly to him 
on sight. 

Why, in two days you'd have thought 
he’d never had another home than the 
Peters’s. He helped the old man milk, 
and had tinkered up the broken kitchen- 
table, and put in half a dozen window- 
panes, and was intimate with all the 
boarders; could give the masons the 
prices of job-work at the East, and put 
Stoll the carpenter on the idea of contract- 
houses, out of which he afterward made 
a fortune. It was nothing but jokes and 
fun and shouts of laughter when he was 
in the house: even the old man bright- 
ened up and told some capital stories. 
But from the first I noticed that George's 
eye followed Susy watchfully wherever 
she went, though he was as distant and 
respectful with her as he was with most 
women. He had a curious kind of re- 
spect for women, George had. Even 
the Slingsbys, that all the men in the 
theatre joked with, he used to pass by 
as though they were logs leaning against 
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the wall. They were the posture-girls, 
and anything worse besides the name 
J never saw. 

There was a thing happened once on 
that point which I often thought might 
have given me a clew to his history if 
I'd followed it up. We were playing in 
one of the best theatres in New York 
(they brought us into some opera), and 
the boxes were filled with fine ladies 
beautifully dressed, or, I might say, half 
dressed. 

George was in one of the wings. “It’s 
a pretty sight,” I said to him. 

“It's a shameful sight!” he said with 
an oath. ‘The Slingsbys do it for their 
living, but these women—” 

I said they were ladies, and ought to 
be treated with respect. I was amazed 
at the heat he was in. 

“T had a sister, Zack, and there’s 
where I learned what a woman should 
be.” 

“T never heard of your sister, George,” 
said I. I knew he would not have 
spoken of her but for the heat he was in. 

“No. I'm as dead to her, being what 
I am, as if I were six feet under ground.” 

I turned and looked at him, and when 
I saw his face I said no more, and I 
never spoke of it again. It was some- 
thing neither I nor any other man had 
any business with. 

So, when I saw how he was touched 
by Susy and drawn toward her, it raised 
her in my opinion, though I’d seen my- 
self how pretty and sensible a little body 
she was. But I was sorry, for I knew 
’twan't no use. The Peters were Meth- 
odists, and Susy more strict than any of 
them; and I saw she looked on the the- 
atre as the gate of hell, and George and 
me swinging over it. 

I don’t think, though, that George saw 
how strong her feeling about it was, for 
after we'd been there a week or two he 
began to ask her to go and see us per- 
form, if only for once. I believe he 
thought the girl would come to love him 
if she saw him at his best. I don’t won- 
der at it, sir. I've seen those pictures 


and statues they’ve made of the old 
gods, and I reckon they put in them the 
best they thought a man could be; but 
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I never knew what real manhood was 
until I saw my partner when he stood 
quiet on the stage waiting the signal to 
begin, the light full on his keen blue 
eyes, the gold-worked velvet tunic and 
his perfect figure. 

He looked more like other men in his 
ordinary clothing. George liked a bit of 
flash, too, in his dress—a red necktie or 


gold chain stretched over his waistcoat. . 


Susy refused at first, steadily. At last, 
however, came our final night, when 
George was to produce his great leaping 
feat, never yet performed in public. We 
had been practicing it for months, and 
South judged it best to try it first before 
a small, quiet audience, for the risk was 
horrible. Whether, because it was to 
be the last night, and her kind heart dis- 
liked to hurt him by refusal, or whether 
she loved him better than either she or 
he knew, I could not tell, but I saw she 
was strongly tempted to go. She was 
an innocent little thing, and not used to 
hide what she felt. Her eyes were red 
that morning, as though she had been 
crying all the night. Perhaps, because 
I was a married man, and quieter than 
George, she acted more freely with me 
than him. 

“I wish I knew what to do,” she said, 
looking up to me with her eyes full of 
tears. There was nobody in the room 
but her grandmother. 

“TI couldn’t advise you, Miss Susy,” 
says I. “Your church-discipline goes 
against our trade, I know.” 

“I know what's right myself: I don't 
need church-discipline to teach me,’’ she 
said sharply. 

“I think I'd go, Susy,” said her grand- 
mother. “It is a concert, after all: it’s 
not a play.” 

“The name don’t alter it.” 

Seeing the temper she was in, I thought 
it best to say no more, but the old lady 
added, “It’s Mr. George’s last night. 
Dear, dear! how I'll miss him!” 

Susy turned quickly to the window. 
“Why does he follow such godless ways, 
then?” she cried. She stood still a good 
while, and when she turned about her 
pale little face made my heart ache. 
“I'll take home Mrs. Tyson’s dress now, 
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grandmother,” she said, and went out 
of the room. I forgot to tell you Susy 
was aseamstress. Well, the bundle was 
large, and I offered to carry it for her, 
as the time for rehearsal did not come 
till noon. She crept alongside of me 
without a word, looking weak and dune- 
out: she was always so busy and bright, 
it was the more noticeable. The house 
where the dress was to go was one of the 
largest in the town. The servant show- 
ed us into a back parlor, and took the 
dress up to her mistress. I looked 
around me a good deal, for I’d never 
been in such a house before; but very 
soon I caught sight of a lady who made 
me forget carpets and pictures. I only 
saw her in the mirror, for she was stand- 
ing by the fireplace in the front room. 
The door was open between. It wasn't 
that she was especially pretty, but in her 
white morning-dress, with the lace about 
her throat and her fair hair drawn back 
from her face, I thought she was the 
delicatest, softest, finest thing of man- or 
woman-kind I ever saw. 

“Look there, Susy! look there!” I 
whispered. 

“It is a Mrs. Lloyd from New York. 
She is here on a visit. That is her hus- 
band ;"’ and then she went down into 
her own gloomy thoughts again. 

The husband was a grave, middle- 
aged man. He had had his paper up 
before his face, so that I had not seen 
him before. ; 

“You will go for the tickets then, Ed- 
ward ?”’ she said. 

“If you make a point of it, yes,” in 
an annoyed tone. “But I don't know 
why you make a point of it. The mu-. 
sical part of the performance is beneath 
contempt, I understand, and the real at- 
traction is the exhibition of these mounte- 
banks of trapezists, which will be simply 
disgusting to you. You would not en- 
courage such people at home: why would 
you do it here ?” 

“They are not necessarily wicked.” 
I noticed there was a curious unsteadi- 
ness in her voice, as though she was 
hurt and agitated. I thought perhaps 
she knew I was there. 

“There is very little hope of any re- 
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deeming qualities in men who make a 
’ trade of twisting their bodies like apes,” 
he said. ‘“Contortionists and _ ballet- 
dancers and clowns and harlequins—” 
he rattled all the names over with a good 
deal of uncalled-for sharpness, I thought, 
calling them “dissolute and degraded, the 
very offal of humanity.” I could not 
understand his heat until he added, ‘I 
never could comprehend your interest 
and sympathy for that especial class, 
Ellinor.” 

“No, you could not, Edward,” she 
said quietly. “But I have it. I never 
have seen an exhibition of the kind. 
But I want to see this to-night, if you 
will gratify me. I have no reason,” she 
added when he looked at her curiously. 
“The desire is unaccountable to myself.” 

The straightforward look of her blue 
eyes as she met his seemed strangely 
familiar and friendly to me. 

At that moment Susy stood up to go. 
Her cheeks were burning and her eyes 
sparkling. ‘‘ Dissolute and degraded!” 
she said again and again when we were 
outside. But I took no notice. 

As we reached the house she stopped 
me when I turned off to go to rehearsal. 


“You'll get seats for grandmother and 
me, Mr. Balacchi?’’ she said. 

“You're going, then, Susy ?” 

“Yes, I'm going.” 


Now the house in which we performed 
was a queer structure. A stock com- 
pany, thinking there was a field for a 
theatre in the town, had taken a four- 
story building, gutted the interior, and 
fitted it up with tiers of seats and scenery. 
The stock company was starved out, 
however, and left the town, and the 
theatre was used as a gymnasium, a con- 
cert-room or a church by turns, Its pe- 
culiarity was, that it was both exceed- 
ingly lofty and narrow, which suited our 
purpose exactly. 

It was packed that night from dome to 
pit. George and I had rehearsed our new 
act both morning and afternoon, South 
watching us without intermission. South 
was terribly nervous and anxious, half 
disposed, at the last minute, to forbid it, 
although it had been announced on the 
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bills for a week. But a feat which is 
successful in an empty house, with but 
one spectator, when your nerves are 
quiet and blood cool, is a different thing 
before an excited, terrified, noisy audi- 
ence, your whole body at fever heat. 
However, George was cool as a cucum- 
ber, indeed almost indifferent about the 
act, but in a mad boyish glee all day 
about everything else. I suppose the 
reason was that Susy was going. 

South had lighted the house brilliantly 
and brought in a band. And all classes 
of people poured into the theatre until 
it could hold no more. I saw Mrs. Pe- 
ters in one of the side-seats, with Susy’s 
blushing, frightened little face beside her. 
George, standing back among the scenes, 
saw her too: I think, indeed, it was all 
he did see. 

There were the usual readings from 
Shakespeare at first. 

While Madame was on, South came 
tous. “Boys,” said he, ‘let this matter 
go over a few weeks. A little more prac- 
tice will do younoharm. You can sub- 
stitute some other trick, and these people 
will be none the wiser.” 

George shrugged his shoulders impa- 
tiently: ‘Nonsense! When did you 
grow so chicken-hearted, South? It is 
I who have to run the risk, I fancy.” 

I suppose South’s uneasiness had in- 
fected me. “I am quite willing to put it 
off,’ I said. I had felt gloomy and 
superstitious all day. But I never ven- 
tured to oppose George more decidedly 
than that. . 

He only laughed by way of reply, and 
went off to dress. South looked after 
him, I remember, saying what a mag- 
nificently-built fellow he was. If we 
could only have seen the end of that 
night’s work! 

As I went to my dressing-room I saw 
Mrs. Lloyd and her husband in one of 
the stage-boxes, with one or two other 
ladies and gentlemen. She was plainly 
and darkly dressed, but to my mind she 
looked like a princess among them all. 
I could not but wonder what interest she 
could have in such a rough set as we, 
although her husband, I confess, did 
judge us hardly. 
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After the readings came the concert 
part of the performance, and then what 
South chose to call the Moving Tableaux, 
which was really nothing in the world 
but ballet-dancing. George and I were 
left to crown the whole. I had some 
ordinary trapeze-work to do at first, but 
George was reserved for the new feat, in 
order that his nerves might be perfectly 
unshaken. When I went out alone and 
bowed to the audience, I observed that 
Mrs. Lloyd was leaning eagerly forward, 
but at the first glance at my face she 
sank back with a look of relief, and 
turned away, that she might not see my 
exploits. It nettled me a little, I think, 
yet they were worth watching. 

Well, I finished, and then there was 
a song to give me time to cool. I went 
to the side-scenes where I could be alone, 
for that five minutes. I had no risk to 
run in the grand feat, you see, but I had 
George's life in my hands. I haven't 
told you yet — have I?— what it was he 
proposed to do. 

A rope was suspended from the centre 
of the dome, the lower end of which I 
held, standing in the highest gallery op- 
posite the stage. Above the stage hung 
the trapeze on which George and the 
two posture-girls were to be. Ata cer- 
tain signal I was to let the rope go, and 
George, springing from the trapeze across 
the full width of the dome, was to catch 
it in mid-air, a hundred feet above the 
heads of the people. You understand ? 
The mistake of an instant of time on 
either his part or mine, and death was 
almost certain. The plan we had thought 
surest was for South to give the word, 
and then that both should count—One, 
Two, Three! At Three the rope fell 
and he leaped. We had practiced so 
often that we thought we counted as one 
man. 

When the song was over the men 
hung the rope and the trapeze. Jenny 
and Lou Slingsby swung themselves up 
to it, turned a few sommersaults and 
then were quiet. They were only meant 


to give effect to the scene in their gauzy 
dresses and spangles. Then South came 
forward and told the audience what we 
meant to do. 


It was a feat, he said, 
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which had never been produced before 
in any theatre, and in which failure was 
death. No one but that most daring of 
all acrobats, Balacchi, would attempt it. 
Now, I knew South so well that I saw 
under all his confident, bragging tone 
he was more anxious and doubtful than 
he had ever been. He hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then requested that after we 
took our places the audience should pre- 
serve absolute silence, and refrain from 
even the slightest movement until the 
feat was over. The merest trifle might 
distract the attention of the performers 
and render their eyes and hold un- 
steady, he said. He left the stage, and 
the music began. 

I went round to take my place in the 
gallery. George had not yet left his 
room. As I passed I tapped at the door 
and called, “Good luck, old fellow !’"’ 

“That’s certain now, Zack,” he an- 
swered with a joyous laugh. He was so 
exultant, you see, that Susy had come. 

But the shadow of death seemed to 
have crept over me. When I took my 
stand in the lofty gallery, and looked 
down at the brilliant lights and the great 
mass of people, who followed my every 
motion as one man, and the two glitter- 
ing, half-naked girls swinging in the 
distance, and heard the music rolling 
up thunders of sound, it was all ghastly 
and horrible to me, sir. Some men have 
such presentiments, they say: I never 
had before or since. South remained 
on the stage perfectly motionless, in or- 
der, I think, to maintain his control over 
the audience. 

The trumpets sounded a call, and in 
the middle of a burst of triumphant mu- 
sic George came on the stage. There 
was a deafening outbreak of applause, 
and then a dead silence, but I think 
every man and woman felt a thrill of 
admiration of the noble figure. Poor 
George! the new, tight-fitting dress of 
purple velvet that he had bought for 
this night set off his white skin, and his 
fine head was bare, with no covering 
but the short curls that Susy liked. 

It was for Susy! He gave one quick 
glance up at her, and a bright, boyish 
smile, as if telling her not to be afraid, 
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which all the audience understood, and 
answered by an involuntary, long-drawn 
breath. I looked at Susy. The girl's 
colorless face was turned to George, and 
her hands were clasped as though she 
saw him already dead before her; but 
she could be trusted, I saw. She would 
utter no sound. I had only time to 
glance at her, and then turned to my 
work. _ George and I dared not take our 
eyes from each other. 

There was a single bugle note, and 
then George swung himself up to the 
trapeze. The silence was like death as 
he steadied himself and slowly turned 
so as to front me. As he turned he 
faced the stage-box for the first time. 
He had reached the level of the posture- 
girls, who fluttered on either side, and 
stood on the swaying rod poised on one 
foot, his arms folded, when in the breath- 
less stillness there came a sudden cry 
and the words, “Oh, Charley! Charley!” 

Even at the distance where I stood I 
saw George start and a shiver pass over 
his body. He looked wildly about him. 

“To me! to me!” I shouted. 

He fixed his eye on mine and steadied 
himself. There was a terrible silent ex- 
citement in the people, in the very air. 

There was the mistake. We should 
have stopped then, shaken as he was, 
but South, bewildered and terrified, lost 
control of himself: he gave the word. 

I held the rope loose—held George 
with my eyes—One! 

I saw his lips move: he was counting 
with me. 

Two! 

His eye wandered, turned to thé stage- 
box. 

Three! 

Like a flash, I saw the white upturned 
faces below me, the posture-girls’ ges- 
tures of horror, the dark springing figure 
through the air, that wavered—and fell 
a shapeless mass on the floor. 

There was a moment of deathlike 
silence, and then a wild outcry—women 
fainting, men cursing and crying out in 
that senseless, helpless way they have 
when there is sudden danger. By the 
time I had reached the floor they had 


straightened out his shattered limbs, and 
Vor. X.—5 
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two or three doctors were fighting their 
way through the great crowd that was 
surging about him. 

Well, sir, at that minute what did I 
hear but George’s voice above all the 
rest, choked and hollow as it was, like 
a.man calling out of the grave: “The 
women! Good God! don’t you see the 
women ?” he gasped. 

Looking up then, I saw those miser- 
able Slingsbys hanging on to the trapeze 
for life. What with the scare and shock, 
they'd lost what little sense they had, 
and there they hung helpless as limp 
rags high over our heads. 

“Damn the Slingsbys!" said I. God 
forgive me! But I saw this battered 
wreck at my feet that had been George. 
Nobody seemed to have any mind left. 
Even South stared stupidly up at them 
and then back at George. The doctors 
were making ready to lift him, and half 
of the crowd were gaping in horror, and 
the rest yelling for ladders or ropes, and 
scrambling over each other, and there 
hung the poor flimsy wretches, their eyes 
starting out of their heads from horror, 
and their lean fingers loosing their hold 
every minute. But, sir—I couldn't help 
it—I turned from them to watch George 
as the doctors lifted him. 

“It's hardly worth while,” whispered 
one. 

But they raised him and, sir—the body 
went one way and the legs another. 

I thought he was dead. I couldn’t see 
that he breathed, when he opened his 
eyes and looked up for the Slingsbys. 
“Put me down,” he said, and the doc- 
tors obeyed him. There was that in his 
voice that they had to obey him, though 
it wasn’t but a whisper. 

“Ladders are of no use,” he said. 
“Loper !” 

“Yes, George.” 

“You can swing yourself up. Do it.” 

I went. I remember the queer stun- 
ned feeling I had: my joints moved like 
a machine. 

When I had reached the trapeze, he 
said, as cool as if he were calling the 
figures for a Virginia reel, “Support 
them, you—Loper. Now, lower the 
trapeze, men—carefully !"’ 
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It was the only way their lives could 
be saved, and he was the only man to 
see it. He watched us until the girls 
touched the floor more dead than alive, 
and then his head fell back and the life 
seemed to go suddenly out of him like 
the flame out of a candle, leaving only 
the dead wick. 

As they were carrying him out I no- 
ticed for the first time that a woman was 
holding his hand. It was that frail little 
wisp of a Susy, that used to blush and 
tremble if you spoke to her suddenly, 
and here she was quite quiet and steady 
in the midst of this great crowd. 

“His sister, I suppose?” one of the 
doctors said to her. 

“No, sir. If he lives I will be his 
wife.” The old gentleman was very 
respectful to her after that, I noticed. 

Now, the rest of my story is very mud- 
dled, you'll say, and confused. But the 
truth is, I don’t understand it myself. I 
ran on ahead to Mrs. Peters’s to prepare 
his bed for him, but they did not bring 
him to Peters’s. After I waited an hour 


or two, I found George had been taken 
to the principal hotel in the place, and a 


bed-room and every comfort that mon- 
ey could buy were there for him. Susy 
came home sobbing late in the night, 
but she told me nothing, except that 
those who had a right to have charge 
of him had taken him. I found after- 
ward the poor girl was driven from the 
door of his room, where she was waiting 
like a faithful dog. I went myself, but I 
fared no better. What with surgeons 
and professional nurses, and the gentle- 
men that crowded about with their sol- 
emn looks of authority, I dared not ask 
to see him. Yet I believe still George 
would rather have had old Loper by 
him in his extremity than any of them. 
Once, when the door was opened, I 
thought I saw Mrs. Lloyd stooping over 
the bed between the lace curtains, and 
just then her husband came out talking 
to one of the surgeons. 

He said: “It is certain there were here 
the finest elements of manhood. And I 
will do my part to rescue him from the 
abyss into which he has fallen.” 

“ Will you tell me how George is, sir ?”” 
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I asked, pushing up. “Balacchi? My 
partner ?” 

Mr. Lloyd turned away directly, but 
the surgeon told me civilly enough that 
if George’s life could be saved, it must 
be with the loss of one or perhaps both 
of his legs. 

“He'll never mount a trapeze again, 
then,” I said, and I suppose I groaned ; 
for to think of George helpless— 

“God forbid !’’ cried Mr. Lloyd, sharp- 
ly. “Now look here, my good man: 
you can be of no possible use to Mr.— 
Balacchi as you call him. He is in the 
hands of his own people, and he will feel, 
as they do, that the kindest thing you 
can do is to let him alone.” 

There was nothing to be done after 
that but to touch my hat and go out, 
but as I went I heard him talking of 
“inexplicable madness and years of 
wasted opportunities.” 

Well, sir, I never went again: the 
words hurt like the cut of a whip, though 
"twan’t George that spoke them. But I 
quit business, and hung around the town 
till I heard he was going to live, and I 
broke up my contract with South. I 
never went on a trapeze again. I felt 
as if the infernal thing was always drip- 
ping with his blood after that day. Any- 
how, all the heart went out of the busi- 
ness for me with George. So I came 
back here and settled down to the mill- 
ing, and by degrees I learned to think 
of George as a rich and fortunate man. 

I've nearly done now—only a word 
or two more. About six years afterward 
there was a circus came to town, and I 
took the wife and children and went. 
I always did when I had the chance. 
It was the old Adam in me yet, likely. 

Well, sir, among the attractions of 
the circus was the great and unrivaled 
Hercules, who could play with cannon- 
balls as other men would with dice. I 
don't know what made me restless and 
excited when I read about this man. It 
seemed as though the old spirit was 
coming back to me again. I could 
hardly keep still when the time drew 
near for him to appear. I don't know 
what I expected. But when he came 
out from behind the curtain I shouted 
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out like a madman, “Balacchi! George! 
George !”” 

He stopped short, looked about, and 
catching sight of me tossed up his cap 
with his old boyish shout: then he re- 
membered himself, and went on with 
his performance. 

He was lame—yes, in one leg. The 
other was gone altogether. He walked 
on crutches. Whether the strength had 
gone into his chest and arms, I don't 
know; but there he stood tossing about 
the cannon-balls as I might marbles. 
So full of hearty good-humor too, joking 
with his audience, and so delighted when 
they gave him a round of applause. 

After the performance I hurried around 
the tent, and you may be sure there was 
rejoicing that made the manager and 
other fellows laugh. 

George haled me off with him down 
the street. He cleared the ground with 
that crutch and wooden leg like a steam- 
engine. “Come! come along!” he cried: 
“I've something to show: you, Loper.” 

He took me to a quiet boarding-house, 
and there, in a cozy room, was Susy with 
a four-year old girl. 





hobble about,” he said, “and she goes 
with me and makes a home wherever I 
am.” 

Susy nodded and blushed and laugh- 
ed. “Baby and I,” she said. “Do you 
see Baby? She has her father’s eyes, 
do you see?” 

“She zs her mother, Loper,” said 
George—" just as innocent and pure and 
foolish—just as sure of the Father in 
heaven taking care of her. They've 
made a different man of me in some 
ways —a different man,” bending his 
head reverently. 

After a while I began, “You did not 
stay with—?” 

But Balacchi frowned. “I knew where 
I belonged,” he said. . 

Well, he’s young yet. He's the best 
Hercules in the profession, and has laid 
up a snug sum. Why don’t he invest it 
and retire? I doubt if he'll ever do 
that, sir. He may do it, but I doubt it. 
He can’t change his blood, and there's 
that in Balacchi that makes me suspect 
he will die with the velvet and gilt on, 
and in the height of good-humor and 
fun with his audience. 

REBECCA HARDING Davis. 


“We were married as soon as I could 





DAYS. 


Be ftp cae do the bright days dance away? 
With golden hair and silver feet, 

With blithest songs and laughter sweet, 
Linked with a chain of garlands gay, 
And dropping roses as they pass, 

They melt into a silence gray— 

Only the roses left, and they 
Faded and perfumeless, alas! 

And in their place dark shadows go, 
Casting their gloomy lengths ahead, 
And following with a noiseless tread 
Each after each, an endless train 

Of shrouded forms and heads bent low; 

So like that each one, passing slow, 
Seems but the last one o'er again! 

' Mary STEWART DOUBLEDAY. 
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IV.—THE WILSTACH GALLERY. 


GENTLEMAN of nice artistic taste, 

familiarizing himself during a long 
sojourn with the studios of Europe, was 
seized in Germany with a sudden and fa- 
_ talillness. At the time of:its unfortunate 
result there was left a quantity of fine 
pictures: these, the flower of the French 
and German Salons held during his stay, 
had attached themselves to him, as it 
were, as the souvenirs of his movements 
and studies. His bereft family, hasten- 
ing homeward to America, were followed 
by the substance of a large picture-col- 
lection in the form of hardly-noticed 
baggage. It was not till long months 
afterward that, in the quiet and recovery 
of home, and in the fear that harm might 
come to valuable treasures, the sadden- 
ed pictures were turned to the light. 
These are the paintings, arranged with 
many sighs in the simplest order pos- 
sible, which we are permitted now to in- 
spect as the Wilstach Gallery. 

We will make no further preamble or 
tarriance on our way to the most con- 
spicuous object of the collection, the 
canvas which, all things considered, 
was the chief prize secured by the late 
proprietor. It is “The Last Day of the 
Condemned Man,” by the Hungarian 
painter, Munkacsy. This work was ex- 
ecuted amid all the circumstances of 
struggling genius, and illustrates one 
of the many romances of obscurity of 
which only the happily-issuing cases 
come to ourears. Fate in hostile array, 
with its most crushing weapons—poverty 
fighting like an armed man against the 
acquirement of every ounce of paint 
laid on the palette —the artist’s very 
youth and freshness turning enemies, 
and holding him away from serviceable 
publicity—a fine idea long kept in abey- 
ance, and restrained in the utterance, by 
lack of the commonest means—a crea- 
tion finally brought to pass by one of 
application's miracles, acting without the 
needful, without the indispensable — 





finally, success, a brilliant uncurtaining 
in Paris, the frank surrender of the great 
critics, and their quick freemasonry of 
unreserved approval, a concentration of 
regard and blushing renown on the 
young head, — such were the steps by 
which this admirable composition found 
the light. The youth followed his con- 
ception watchfully to the French metrop- 
olis, and there saw himself suddenly in 
repute. Cham, the well-known cari- 
caturist, to be satirized by whom often 
makes the fame of a painter, introduced 
a sketch of the masterpiece into his 
pamphlet, Ze Salon de 1870, with the 
legend : ‘“‘M. Munkacsy, the Condemned 
Man—his sentence commuted by the 
Painting Jury to two months’ hanging, 
and, we hope, a medal."’ The Phila- 
delphia collector—in whose long dealing 
with distressed Art passionate thanks 
such as those poured out by the Hun- 
garian were nothing new—bore off from 
disappointed princes and maddened 
dealers the work of which he had been 
the material creator. The Austrian 
journals became suddenly aware of 
Munkacsy, and regretted that a com- 
position of such originality, the offspring 
of a talent so striking, should be spirited 
off to the New World when hardly seen, 
away from the capitals of taste, and 
condemned for ever to the ignorant ad- 
miration of raw colonists and newly- 
rich speculators. 

In our character of backwoods clowns 
we may stand a while before this some- 
what rare acquisition of an art-student’s 
first success, saved with the freshness of 
its history still upon it, saved with the 
sap of his earliest strength, the dew per- 
haps of his tears. Munkacsy’s picture 
shows a Hungarian dungeon, partly ob- 
scure, partly pierced with shafts of light. 
According to local custom, the con- 
demned prisoner, the day before execu- 
tion, receives in his cell the visits of his 
townsmen. The culprit accordingly sees 
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the long loneliness of his confinement 
interrupted by a sudden and glaring 
publicity. Here he sits before the crowd, 
moody and shrinking, his head sunk 
on his breast, and his hard workman's 
hand clenched on the poor prison altar- 
cloth. Sad hero of a miserable pageant, 
he faces the firmament of eyes and takes 
no heed. Strong, young and savage, 
he merely endures the ever-circulating 
throng of villagers, who enter, look, 
linger and go their way. His poor wife 
buries her head in the corner nearest her 
husband, standing up against a wall to 
cry, as children and rude people do, 
turning her back to everybody, and for- 
getting her own baby, who wanders 
off neglected. There is endless indi- 
viduality in the crowd of visitors, who 
stand apart, their eyes shining in the 
dark, and who are kept at a strange, 
conscious distance from their old com- 
rade by the moral bar separating inno- 
cence from guilt or impunity from de- 
tection. The women curse him, or they 
contemplate him with pity made in- 
effectual by foolishness and stolidity. 
At the lost man’s feet is a bowl contain- 
ing the coins which every one has thrown 
down for the benefit of his family: a 
copper is rolling away—an unkempt 
child, a.wary young bird-snarer, glides 
toward it into the foreground of the pic- 
ture, his foxy figure strung high with the 
conflict between avarice and fear of de- 
tection: if he can once cover it unob- 
served with his grimy foot, the infamous 
treasure will be his own. Among the 
men, one, whose attitude is studiously 
quiet, sinks his head as he stands to 
glance obliquely at the prisoner: he has 
been the accomplice. Facing them all, 
the condemned keeps up his privacy of 
shame: he is no longer of them, no 
longer of to-day. Alone with his ter- 
rible morrow, he neither knows that his 
confederate is sneering, nor that the wo- 
men, his old sweethearts, are pitying. 
These many figures, of half the natural 
size, Munkacsy paints in a truly original 
manner—a touch massy and positive, the 
illuminated faces kept as broad as pos- 
sible, the shadows inky and almost in- 
cisive. It is victorious, male painting, 
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with no trace anywhere of the 'prentice 
hand, every tone broadly yet not harshly 
uttered. The style is one which the artist 
invents for himself, not at all like Brion, 
or Millet, or Breton, or the Ecouen men, 
but more, to explain it familiarly, as if 
Meissonier were to exaggerate his scale 
and paint big pictures with every one of 
his crisp, large-mannered little touches 
extended in the just proportion. This 
work gives us what so very seldom 
reaches us—an anecdotic subject paint- 
ed with distinction of style. We, who 
inveigh against narrative art ; who would 
relegate to the pictorial papers most of 
that multitude of subjects which pertain 
to the species of illustration; who re- 
spond with the contempt of our ennui 
to many a venerable Joe Miller of the 
Diisseldorf palette, and to the efforts of 
the little Hogarths and Wilkies who carry 
off the badness of their art by the in- 
ventiveness' of their situation, — are 
prompt to strike the flag of our hostility 
before a painting that is at once able in its 
technic and suggestive in its fable. Such 
is this admirable ballad-picture. A large 
engraving of it was published some 
months since in the London Illustrated 
Times, which, however, missed its com- 
manding, sotto voce intensity of chiaros- 
curo and the energetic sentiment of its 
various heads: fully worthy of the most 
elaborate reproduction in steel, that 
popularization of it has been missed by 
the accident of its immediate removal 
after painting to America. Philadelphia, 
we have a little pride in saying, contains 
a somewhat complete exposition of this 
phenomenal Munkacsy: the Wilstach 
estate possesses, besides, two small heads 
by him, representing young children of 
either sex, while a glorious little scintil- 
lation of him, a flashing picture con- 
taining a peasant-boy stretching and 
yawning by his bedside before undress- 
ing for the night, has come into the pos- 
session of Mr. Henry C. Gibson since 
the notice of that gentleman's galleries 
was prepared for these pages. What- 
ever future honors await this remarkable © 
youth in the future, in the Vienna Acad- 
emy or the Paris Salon, he will hardly 
forget that his fame pertains, by its be- 
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ginnings, to Philadelphia; that his por- 
trait, in its outlandish Hungarian boots 
and cloak, is made at home in the placid 
city, among those huge albums of for- 
eign artists which picture-buyers are in 
the habit of amassing; and that, how- 
ever his laurel may broaden beside the 
Danube or the Seine, its first branch is 
kept green beside the Delaware. 

A large and every way important can- 
vas by Cabanel next arrests our atten- 
tion. In running over, mentally, the 
more serious works which this painter 
has given us, it seems difficult to fix his 
rank as idealist or poet. Sometimes, as 
in his “ Venus,” his “ Paradise Lost,’’ his 
“Faun and Nymph,” he seems quite 
soulless, a mere demonstrator of the 
softness, flexibility, yielding crispness 
and other intrinsic qualities of animated 
human flesh; again, as in the “ Floren- 
tine Poet’’ and “Christian Lovers” (or 
“ Aglaia’), the unfolding of something 
very like a heart and mind is manifest ; 
while those who study certain faces in 
his “Saint Louis’’ in the Luxembourg 
Gallery, and his never-approached copies 
from Raphael preserved in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, may doubt if they can any- 
where see countenances and personalities 
which breathe more intimately through 
the fibres of the soul. The picture in 
this collection allies itself by every tie 
with the work of his more inspired hours. 
It is a maiden, lowly sitting, clothed on 
with humility, her pure dark face swept 
by the shadow of her rayless hair, whose 
abundant honors crown her again and 
again with their hovering chaplets. It 
is, however, only in poetry, and that by 
some minstrel of finished art and feeling, 
that the charm of this dark, dim virgin, 
this priestess of maidenhood, could be 
passed into the vehicle of words. The 
picture is a sacred, deliberate expression, 
as if painted to solemn music, of what 
a man feels in the depths of his heart 
for the sanctities of womanhood. Love- 
ly, large-eyed, contemplative, and never 
glad, this incarnation of Shadows eludes 
the definition of words, yet holds for him 
who can comprehend her the most sym- 
pathetic of individualities. 

Jarring as it may seem to pass at once 
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from an image like this to subjects of 
still-life or nature morte, yet we had bet- 
ter yield to the spirit of place—what is 
a picture-gallery but articulated disloca- 
tion ?—and willingly admire, while yet 
our sense of admiration is fresh and un- 
jaded, a picture or two which it required 
courage to buy and carry so far, and 
which give the collection its strongest 
cachet of originality, connoisseurship or 
sapience. Twaor three years ago a very 
odd young painter took a couple of fish 
into his studio, worked like a maniac for 
just thirty minutes, and achieved a pic- 
ture of them, all inimitable for sliminess, 
scaliness and wetness, which he exhibit- 
ed and gained a medal for. This was 
in Paris, and the reader knows the sig- 
nificance of a Paris medal. The rabid 
youth became a rage. His name is A. 
Vollon, and here is one of his large pic- 
tures, painted in his peculiar way in a 
series of fits or possessions—partly en- 
ameled over with minute detail, where 
every thread of a gold fringe is marked, 
but generally thrown together as if the 
man had discharged his brushes at it 
from across the room. Ata proper dis- 
tance it composes into a picture, and 
one of seldom-equaled power. The ef- 
fect sought is a peculiar one. If we were 
to put a gold pitcher just dehind a pencil 
of sunlight and against some dark relief, 
it would seem to throw off little corusca- 
tions like gold-dust: bright objects, in 
certain confused illuminations, often thus 
puzzle the eye as to their outlines; and 
this richly cut salver, on its broad patera, 
in front of its velvet curtain, seems thus 
to charge the dark around it with mag- 
nificent sallies of its own rich substance, 
Close by lie a lady’s mask and domino, 
her bouquet and fan, her scented East- 
ern beads and jewels ; among the latter, 
some ornaments in filigree Genoa-work, 
seeming like glossy things made of spi- 
der-web. The very lace-paper around 
the flowers—and what can be less amen- 
able to the grand manner than stamped 
paper !—is treated with distinction, and 
rolls from light to shadow like sea-foam. 
We can pass from this tumbling, flick- 
ering apotheosis of ball-room baubles to 
another composition of still-life, so ad- 
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mirable that before it anything else seems 
unreal and evaporating: a heap of 
‘peaches by Philippe Rousseau — pure 
lusciousness bagged in dry and dinted 
velvet—laid, in a dish, upon a napkin 
which pulsates precisely the grateful cool- 
ness of fresh linen on a sultry day, and 
has that sense of body without the aid of 
gum or starch which is in its way the aris- 
tocracy of table-napery. Around these 
delicate flatteries of our senses lie group- 
ed the rich berries of the mountain-ash, 
and a great brass vessel and a tall and 
singular vase, all real to the eye with a 
sort of self-possession that does not in- 
sist upon and demonstrate its own life- 
likeness, as do a certain much-praised 
class of Dutch and other still-life. 
Dutch, say we? The word shall car- 
ry us to this matchless marine by P. J. 
Clays of Brussels, whose command of 
silver-grays seems to repeat to modern 
eyes the old triumphs of Van Goyen and 
Ruysdael. Under a sky marbled with 
mixed clouds lies a fleet of Dutch schoon- 
ers, fixed upon an endless flat of water 
that just breaks into a quantity of angu- 
lar facets, like shattered bits of mirror on 
a table, only inclined enough to take 
different reflections of the beautiful grays 
above. The liquidity of it all, the pla- 
cid calm, like even heart- beats, the 
unctuous lap of quiet water in a clouded 
noon, are all there, and even an impa- 
tient spectator would agree that this 
_ simple picture of subtle, silver quality 
overmatched the most energetic marines 
of kicking waves and curtseying ships. 
Otto Weber is a name—now most un- 
happily lost to us from among living 
names—that recalls the most exquisite- 
ly perplexing debatable - ground, where 
landscape - painting of most precious 
beauty, animal-painting of rare power 
and knowledge, and figure-painting of 
fine sentiment, have met and fused in 
what is the pure poesy of pastoral. By 
him we have here a quiet scene in the 
dappled Fontainebleau woods, as restful 
to the thought as a leaf-scented walk 
in the country: our very hearts go out 
in an odd affection for these cheerful, 
easy-going laborers who pile the fire- 
wood from the lopped branches into 
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decorous little piles confined by stakes 
and withes into cubical form, unloading 
for the purpose a lumbering two-horse 
cart: it is because the air is sweet and 
the leaves are green and the trunks are 
gray, that the picture makes us happy. 
But rural toil has sterner and less easy- 
going phases, and here is Jules Breton 
showing energetic peasants, who hurry 
through smoke and flame, and pass 
away into gray perspectives of twilight 
air, as they burn and heap together, and 
fling upon forks in trailing tresses of fire, 
the weeds of the field and the black 
snapping stumps of buckwheat-harvest. 
It is so mysterious, and the sultry dusk 
so enlaces and blots the figures, that 
one is fain to give allegoric significance 
to the whole, and think of human lives 
made pure for future fruit, “ athwart the 
smoke of burning weeds.” In another 
specimen, Breton, with the plainest and 
most rustical accent, quite clear of moral 
or after-thought, gives us the luxury of 
childish repose in a little girl who has — 
cast off her sabots and lies upon the har- 
vest straw, pillowed by a bag of grain. 
But how particularize, how dwell upon 
individual pictures, in a collection that 
contains no resting-places of poor or 
unnoteworthy works—no pieces that one 
can pass with charity and relief? This, 
we must remember, is a collection that 
knows absolutely no inferior pictures: 
it is such a collection as a well-trained 
artist gathers when fanie and success 
have given him the means. We there- 
fore must be understood to name only 
with pleasurable souvenirs the melting 
Terburg-esque interior by Leys, with 
sleepy guards who play at dice on a 
drum-head, or listen to the reading of 
the order for the night; the Arnaut sol- 
dier, so proudly standing in front of his 
tent, between his saddle and his dog— 
only Géréme can give this finish, this 
ivory-carved relief and saliency; the 
lady in superb Persian shawl, by Alfred 
Stevens, who turns with such perfect ar- 
rested motion to speak to her little dog 
at the door; the Diaz, where, in loveli- 
est carnations, Cupid teases a rosy girl, 
tampering with her drapery as she leans 
against a rock; the other Diaz, in his 
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landscape mood, with dry, ferny ground, 
stems of lichened trees, and profound 
azure heavens over-fretted with their 
twigs; the simple, dreamy Corot, of hor- 
izontal forms, low banks, flat stream, 
square houses and square boat—a pic- 
ture suggestive of landscapes not yet 
created, but lying in some storehouse of 
Nature until wanted, until a breeze shall 
ruffle them and a general burst of sap 
tickle them into detail; or yonder:most 
refined, touchy and palpitant scene, in 
Corot’s manner, by César de Cock, where 
the air seems all tremulous with the twirl- 
ing leaves of the ash trees, and their 
graceful, swan-neck trunks bend over to 
admire themselves in a pond so limpid 
as to seem immaterial. To have found 
these pictures, to have worried them out 
among the afflicting masses of trash that 
are poured upon the buyer in Paris or 
Berlin, seems to argue the possession of 
a sixth sense, a touchstone of the artistic. 

And then the fine, pompous pictures 
of some of the woman-painters! Carl 
Becker, for instance, with his elegant old 
grandfather receiving the bouquets and 
birthday addresses of the little children, 
who march in, conscious, gala-robed and 
happy, in the convoy of their elders, who 
help them on in their réles with the most 
shameless prompting and coaching—a 
sort of velvet, high-lived lesson of fam- 
ily sentiment, in a composition of nine 
figures; and Willems’s most telling in- 
vention, so well known by photographic 
copying as hardly to need description 
—an old moustache exclaiming, “ 7'y 
étais /"* as his granddaughter points with 
her fan to a picture on the wall, wherein 
large-hatted Dutch soldiers are disem- 
barking from a fleet to take some town ; 
and the other Willems, showing one of 
his porcelain girls, in unfrayable satin, 
putting the seal to a letter for which a 
formal little page is waiting—a seal that 
must, from her expression, wear for a 
posy, “Fe suis a toi!’ And the sad, 
tender “Martyrdom of St. Ludmilla,” 
by Max of Munich, showing the fair 
saint strangled with a black drapery as 
she kneels against her bed; and the 
Brion, so much more variegated and 
glowing than his wont, wherein a grave 
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old Alsatian reads the daily Bible lesson 
to a crowd gay with red petticoats and 
figured head-kerchiefs; and the three 
capital subjects by Zamacois, in the 
largest of which a self-satisfied painter 
daubs away at a hideous crimson Christ, 
while the monks surround him with satire 
and persiflage ; while the smaller studies, 
representing respectively a standard- or 
armor-bearer buckling on his spurs, and 
a wooden-legged cavalier ruefully re- 
garding his cavalry-boot, are not less 
superfine in execution; and the Rief- 
stahl, ‘‘ Return from the Christening ’’— 
one of his admirable scenes of moun- 
tains and Styrian blue, with a procession 
of most vivacious and expressive dons- 
hommes; and the Fromentin, “ Arab 
Horsemen nearing a City; and the - 
Schreyer, with his large and important 
example of Russian horses; and the 
crayon drawing by Vautier of Diissel- 
dorf, than which no engraving can be 
imagined more exquisite in finish, show- 
ing the first or aristocratic pew in a Ger- 
man church, with collection-taking ; and 
the painting, also by Vautier, represent- 
ing a blacksmith who has come out from 
the forge to hear the schoolmaster’s com- 
plaint of his sturdy, good-for-nothing 
little boy, who does nothing but scratch 
and scribble caricatures ; and the pair of 
glittering, low-shaped cattle-pieces by 
Voltz, so imposing in their contrast and 
tricky composition ; and C. F. Lessing’s 
covey of monks resting their dusty frocks 
and aching bones in the dry, powdery 
road, over which the green trees wave; 
and Andreas Achenbach—the storm is 
past, the illuminated poplars show bend- 
ing bright against the dark sky, the 
washed red roof and latticed windows 
of the mill glitter in the opening sun- 
shine, and the overcharged sluice pours 
its little Staubbach down the valley; 
and Oswald Achenbach, with his Italian 
staircase street, quite as good in its way ; 
and the large menagerie of bronzes by 
Barye, the modeler of animals; and the 
judicious selection of American pictures, 
including a most elaborate chef d’euvre 
of William Richards, which must not be 
mentioned here, at the tail of so many 
hastier works, but must some time re- 
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ceive a more adequate meed among 
paintings of its own nationality. 

The gallery is one of the most curious, 
and most interesting to artists, in this 
country, and for a broad culling of Eu- 
ropean works representing a Continental 
school in its day of power, is unique. 
May its treasures carry as much balm 
to the hearts of the owners as they do 
to the souls of the artists ! 

The very marked individuality of this 
gallery—to review more collectedly the 
impression it makes as a whole—lies in 
the fact that on quite a proportion of 
the canvases the same date is signed. 
Many industrious brushes were tapping 
together, in cities far from here, to build 
it up to the beautiful result we see. The 
genre artist was teasing his model to 
make her laugh—the classical artist was 
mentally translating the form and fea- 
tures before him into the proportions of 
the antique—the animal painter was per- 
haps worried by fractious specimens in 
the stableyard—and the landscape artist 
was having his oils dried by the free 
winds of Barbizon,—all at one moment, 
to contribute to an edifice of ideals that 
should be put together in a locality so 
distant and, to the craftsman, so little 
known. Of the various collections we 
see of the higher order, few or none 
among us have this character of simul- 
taneous production. The fact creates 
an illusion of preciousness and precari- 
ousness: it is strange to find pictures 
accepted only in the moment of their 
achievement, as if a Zamacois or a Carl 

“Becker of five years back were as use- 
less as a bottle of champagne popped a 
se’nnight ago. It is enough to point out 
the peculiarity, which sprang naturally 
from the conditions under which the 
works accumulated. A connoisseur, 
knowing perfectly the points of a good 
picture, feels a combative ambition when 
he enters one of the great spring Salons 
of the Champs Elysées. These yearly 
openings, so different from the swept- 
“up exhibitions of America, are, in one 
aspect, great picture-fairs. What with 
the dealers and the art-illuminati, the 
strong works are found out, estimated 
and bought before varnishing-day, or 
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at most before private view, is over. 
An American whose head is furnished 
with critical knowledge, entering upon 
one of these novel “first representations,” 
where gray Hebrews in spectacles and 
lofty exquisites with jume/les are in- 
triguing and doing battle among the 
pictorial gems, feels the spark kindle 
within him, and is soberly triumphant 
if he can disappoint the native compet- 
itors—still gladder if the jury attaches 
the word médaille to any work of which 
he has become the proprietor. On some 
such terms were culled these glowing 
neighbors, many of which hung together, 
about as closely as they do now, in the 
Champs Elysées in the years 1868, 1869 
and 1870. They are then, to a perhaps 
unprecedented extent in American collec- 
tions, the zesthetic choice of two or three 
seasons’ product. And they are quite 
as remarkable for technical quality as 
for their singular contemporaneousness. 
They are not only collected in the exact 
spirit with which an artist would collect, 
but they include nothing which an artist 
would reject. The specimens have been 
admitted for motives of technique; be- 
cause such and such a harmony of color 
seemed bold and good; because such 
and such a group of still-life was rare 
for texture and effect; because these 
skies of Daubigny and Clays were steep- 
ed in magic light ; because these filmy 
landscapes of Corot and De Cock emit- 
ted the lassitude and reverie of summer; 
because this interior by Leys was hung 
with a drapery of Rembrandt's shadows 
—xnot because such and such a girl look- 
ed amusingly absurd when her love- 
letter was snatched by the mother; sot 
because such and such a hunter was at 
critically close quarters with a bear; of, 
in short, because a number of but par- 
tially capable painters had tried to eke 
out the inefficiency of their craftsman- 
ship with interests borrowed from the . 
domain of the novel-writer. Pictures 
of the latter class tickle the part of our 
minds which is beguiled by melodrama: 
pictures of the class to which this entire 
collection belongs gratify that keener 
gust which arises from technical study 
and trained expertness. E. S. 
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a Englishman of note who has but 
recently come among us, laboring 
in the interests of science and natural 
history, says that a constant source of 
surprise to him is the ignorance of his 
people concerning us. A similar won- 
derment possessed me while in Virginia, 
in view of how little we of the North 
really know of the watering-places of the 
Old Dominion. It is part: of the creed 
of almost every Southerner to go, some 
time during the season, to the Virginia 
Springs; but before the war, even among 
those cognizant of Virginia's claims, it 
was only the wealthy Northerner who 
could surmount the obstacles of a jour- 
ney into its mountain fastnesses, now 
made practicable to people of more sim- 
ple means by the facilities of travel 
offered in the successful opening of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. 

During the war too many, alas! were 
pitifully thrust into this garden of Nature 
by the pressure of a phalanx of steel, 
to see aught but bristling cannon and 
frowning hills flashing defiance in re- 
turn. After the war this valiant State 
was too impoverished to put out a hand 
of welcome to those who would come to 
drink of her healing fountains or dip in 
her Bethesda pools. Thus, the greater 
number of these springs were for a few 
subsequent years quite inaccessible, but 
now “the winter is past; the rain is over 
and gone; the flowers appear on earth ; 
the time of the singing of birds is come,” 
and the whole great heart of Virginia 
opens as a rose its multiform petals, dis- 
tilling the dews of health and the fra- 
grance of delight to all seekers of its 
sweets. 

Only Virginia, among the States, in- 
cludes so many as forty varieties of 
mineral springs, and no portion of our 
country, except the vast expanse be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Pacific, 
reveals so many thermal waters, of 
which she numbers no less than eight. 

Of the known hot springs of the United 





States, those of Pyramid Lake, Utah, 
are of the highest temperature, graduat- 
ing from 206° to 208° Fahrenheit; the 
second in intensity of temperature are 
the Washita Springs, Arkansas, 140° to 
156°; the third, Great Salt Lake Hot 
Chalybeate Springs, thirty miles from 
Great Salt Lake, 132° to 136°; and the 
fourth, the Hot Springs of Bath county, 
Virginia. These statistics are given to 
show that the first three, being so far re- 
moved from general access, are placed 
out of direct competition with the springs 
of Virginia, located in the very heart of 
the Union, and by this location claiming 
the eye and ear of all who look intelli- 
gently to Nature for the simplest mode 
of healing the ‘thousand natural shocks 
that flesh is heir to.” 

But we must not be understood as 
looking to the thermal waters of this 
State (which occupy a tract of coun- 
try of but fifty miles in length) as the 
only remedial agents supplied by Na- 
ture’s beneficence. This would exclude 
not merely Virginia’s other celebrated 
springs, but the virtue of the mineral 
springs of all the other States, if we 
omit Lebanon Springs, and would be 
especially unjust to New York, which 
ranks next to Virginia in the number, 
variety and fame of its health-restoring 
waters. It is only that these marvelous- 
ly heated currents have a peculiar fas- 
cination for the initiated. And having 
seen, are we not commanded to “write 
the vision, and make it plain upon tables, 
that he may run that readeth it’? The 
vision only, not the explanation thereof, 
since it must be left to geology to eluci- 
date the cause of the high temperature of 
certain springs, and to pathology to adapt 
the revelation to human need. Here, Jar 
parenthése, let us give a word of warning 
against the insidiously fatal result of a 
too venturous use of mineral waters, the 
power of which for good or ill has been 
acknowledged by the wise of all ages. 
The Greeks regarded them as a divine 
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blessing, while Henry IV. of France, by 
edict, put a restraint upon their indis- 
criminate use, appointing officers who 
were charged with control over the em- 
ployment of “the mineral waters, baths 
and fountains of the kingdom.” 

Even in our own day, on the Conti- 
nent of Europe such establishments are 
.placed under a somewhat similar super- 
vision, and a resident physician is ap- 
pointed and paid by the government to 
inquire into the merit of each individual 
case, and advise accordingly. 

In the United States another rule, or 
absence of rule, obtains. A resident 
physician is usually to be found at a 
spring of any note, but is unpaid except 
by individual fees. The result is, the 
physician usually attends to those only 
who are certified valetudinarians and to 
the wealthy idler, while the many com- 
paratively poor in purse and rich in 
health drink and bathe, bathe and drink, 
until they find to their astonished expe- 
rience that what may cure as by mi- 
raculous touch may also “kill a sound 
divine.” All this heedlessness of our 


inexperience time may correct, as it 


widens the thoughts of men “with the 
process of the suns;"’ but until then we 
will not cease to go in search of health, 
and find pleasure at least, where wa- 
ter holds the salts of the earth in solu- 
tion, foci of attraction to which Beauty 
comes as once to the waters of Crathis, 
or wisdom-seekers to the fountain of 
Dodona. 

Fashion will still spread its pied feath- 
ers for a Northern or Southern hegira to 
Saratoga or the White Sulphur, and 
having alighted there will linger long, 
even when culture, more refined, weary 
of the fluttering play of butterfly pin- 
ions, seeks repose at points of equal but 
more sober interest radiating from these 
luminous centres—a divergence which 
is, after all, only the natural process 
by which every “dog will have his 
day.” 

Old watering-places, like old families 
and old nations, enervated by their 
“feast of fat things,”’ sink into desuetude. 
Sometimes, indeed, but rarely, a scion 
of the ancient line, imbued with the 
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‘genius of the period, arises out of the 


débris of the past and plants a bay tree 
in the neglected soil, the leaves of which 
are thence woven into a crown of re- 
doubled brightness for the new-born 
people. This is the case with at least 
one or more of the Virginia springs, all 
of which appeal to you with differing 
voices—some of hope, some of fruition, 
and some even of this very regeneration. 

We stopped, for instance, on our home- 
ward journey, at the Warm Springs, feel- 
ing that we had exhausted our stock of 
enthusiasm, having expended the pas- 
sion of praise unstintedly on several of 
its sister waters. But a new sensation 
awaited us here. Our first exclamation 
was, “ Well, we have at last arrived at 
veritable Old Virginny !""—that “Ole Vir- 
ginny ” to which the song of “Carry me 
Back” so lugubriously yet melodiously 
leads. We had indeed reached the old- 
est watering-place in the State, not only 
in fact, but in fame, in fashion, in dilapi- 
dation, in everything that tended to class 
it among the venerable “has-beens,” and 
yet unfolding a new life, a second birth, 
which the desolations of time and trouble 
combined could not do more than pass- 
ingly discourage. 

This long-famous resort was reopened 
during the past season for the first time 
since the war. Only a limited portion 
had been fitted for the reception of vis- 
itors; the rest, with its circular-topped 
windows and great pillared porticoes, 
looking about as far removed from the 
present as the stately old Dinah who bore 
our burden of shawls and bags with the 
step of a queen as she ushered us into 
the old-time parlor. Alert, like most of 
her race, to be civil, though not given to 
despatch in ordinary duties, she was out 
of the room and back almost before we 
had missed her, with some apples from 
a gnarled and twisted tree which shaded 
one of the back windows, saying, as she 
offered them to us with a sort of gracious 
reverence, “Of course yers tired, miss, 
wid yer long trabel, an’ a nice apple fo’ 
shu’ won't make no defect upon yer 
dinner.”” Oh, these delightful, dignified 
darkies! What /one they still give to 
their surroundings! But we were talk- 
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ing of limited arrangements for guests— 
much too limited, we learned, for the 
eagerness with which old lovers of the 
Warm Springs paid duty to her peren- 
nial charms, magnetic notwithstanding 
the rime of over half a century and the 
wrinkles which late years of sorrow had 
left upon her face. The result is a 
preparation for extended and ample ac- 
commodation in the future. The baths 
are formed after the prevailing fashion 
at mineral springs. Square or octag- 
onal buildings, unroofed to offer safe 
and ready escape to the sulphurous gas, 
which otherwise would be “ most intoler- 
able and not to be endured,” are ordered, 
with all the necessary adjuncts of dress- 
ing-rooms, servants, etc., to the fullest 
supply of demand for luxurious bathing 
in the most exquisite pools of water that 
it is possible toimagine. Mrs. Browning 
wrote of “blue bubbles of grapes,” but 
in these baths, warmed naturally to the 
exact degree of infiltration of dreamy 
delight, blue bubbles of gas roll bead- 
like up the limbs to break upon the lim- 
pid surface of the water in countless 
iridescent flashings of prismatic beauty. 
Surely never was there a bath in which 
three at least of the five senses were 
more happily beguiled into exalted con- 
sciousness. The lazy, lymphatic luxury 
to which Art bends her power in the 
Turkish bath is here rivaled by Nature's 
master-touch. 

Very different are these baths from 
the so-called “champagne baths” of 
the Sweet Springs, in which exhilaration 
prompts to continued action, and incites 
a genial welcome to every additional 
bather. Here, dilettanteism prefers to 
indulge in a private bath, where the 
mortal coil of garment is voted a nuis- 
ance, where the “unsubstantial fabric 
of a dream”’ is the only investment de- 
sired, and where the gregarious tenden- 
cy of human nature is in danger of utter 
disproof through a selfish satisfaction in 
the simple ecstasy of being. The tem- 
perature of the baths is about 98°. 

One of them is believed to be the 
largest natural warm bath in the world, 
and is supplied by the bubbling water 
rising through the pebbly bottom of the 
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enclosure with such boldness that the 
receptacle, an octagon of forty feet in 
diameter and five in depth, fills: in less 
than an hour. Yet these baths, though 
a strong centripetal force to those who 
have enjoyed them, are not the sole at- 
traction of the Warm Springs Valley. 
The valley itself is an emerald gem set 
in a -carcanet of jeweled mountains. 
At no other of the springs does the little 
village which clusters about the hotel, 
drawing vitality from its bosom, nestle 
so cozily in the interlacing arms of sur- 
rounding hills. You may feel the pro- 
tection of those loving arms while you 
are idling on the piazza, but you do not 
see the whole beauty of the picture until 
you have walked or driven by quiet 
ascent among the braided slopes, up 
and on, always through a wealth of 
changeful beauty, to Flag- Rock. This 
point is the synonym of a Southern 
Mount Washington in its almost rival- 
ing extent of outlook and the exceeding 
beauty and variety of the pictures it 
presents. To the west, hill after hill of 
velvet and verdurous surface swells vo- 
luptuously into mountain upon moun- 
tain, until the soft receding line of the 
Alleghanies is lost in a maze of loveli- 
ness where earth and heaven are merged 
in indistinguishable embrace. Eastward, 
a storm-brewed ocean of sandy hillocks 
mocks the eye with its petrified billows, 
seemingly arrested in some stormy mo- 
ment of surging seas. The effect of 
quick emotional change is wrought upon 
us by vividly-contrasted views, brought 
face to face as we are on either hand 
with the grace of beauty and the power 
of vastness, the luxury of tropical repose 
upon the one side, and the grim silence 
of motionless waves upon the other. 
Not willing to resign the vision, yet 
weary at length of following the stretch- 
ing billows of bleak barrenness into the 
bewildering distance of the Otter Peaks, 
the tired but grasping eye comes back 
on the crested level of the dark Blue 
Ridge, to drop its lids in peace upon the 
placid scene below. So close at hand it 
seems, you almost refuse, against con- 
vietion, to realize the distance which 
separates you from your hotel, clearly 
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discerned in the amber light of the low, 
lingering sun. 

Down, down with the sun you go, for- 
getful of fatigue in the folding of the 
pages of delight, of which you have just 
enough of doubt that you may never 
open them again to sublimate enjoy- 
ment. At every turn some fresh sur- 
prise awaits you—a softer outline, a 
daintier mosaic, a richer tapestry, a still- 
life picture more sharply defined, until, 
reaching again your haven in the heart 
of the valley, you shake parting hands 
with sentiment inspired by lofty heights, 
and greet a lighter mood awakened by 

_ the merry notes of the negro fiddlers, 
who are always at hand to stir the echoes 
of the broad piazzas with the involun- 
tary rhythm of time-keeping feet. There 
is something so foreign to the stiff, staid 
atmosphere of our Northern fashionable 
watering-place in this rollicking air im- 
parted by the ubiquitous negro to a 
Virginia resort of ‘‘tipper-topdom,”’ that 
a genial nature begins to question if it 
were ever before at home outside its 
own domiciliary walls. 

A five-mile ride carries us through the 
same valley to the Hot Springs of Bath 
county, where boiler-baths, spout-baths, 
sulphur-baths, mud-baths and innumer- 
able other baths are “gotten up regard- 
less” for the benefit of the invalid; for 
this, among all the springs, is pre-emi- 
nently the Mecca of the afflicted, yet 
the ball-room is by no means at a dis- 
count, where 

Dancers’ feet do palpitate 

A piper’s music out on the floor ; 
and the ever-present band of original 
Ethiopian serenaders here discourses 
Southern melody in strains correspond- 
ing with those which vocalize the air at 
every other spring of any note between 
the sea-washed Eastern Shore and the 
western highlands of the State. And 
why not, since the men and women who 
at this place throw away rheumatic 
crutches after a three days’ stay, it is 
said, have reason if ever mortals had to 
mark tripping measures with pirouetting 
feet? There is a legend current that if 
all the crutches which have been dis- 
carded here were piled together they 
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would rival the bean-stalk of nursery 
Jack, or stretch themselves into a Jacob's 
ladder touching heaven's floor; and 
heaven’s floor, J doubt not, has many a 
time seemed the lovely green sward 
about the hotel, with its daisies glittering 
like stars, to happy creatures emancipa- 
ted from the thraldom of artificial sup- 
port. 
Besides the various hot springs here 
of differing range of temperature, there 
is one of 86°, called the New Schlangen- 
bad Spring, from its remarkable resem- 
blance both in temperature and hygienic 
effect to the German spa of that name, 
which is renowned over Europe, not 
only as a delightful bath, but for its cos- 
metic properties. It is asserted, upon 
trustworthy authority, that these waters 
act powerfully and speedily upon the skin, 
making that of the young softer and more 
beautiful, and even in a measure erad- 
icating the wrinkles of age. So the 
Fountain of Youth is no longer a myth, 
but has a local habitation and a name 
even within our own American borders. 
But what Aladdin’s tale is there that 
seems impossible of realization upon the 
magic shores of our wonderful New 
World, between which shores, if carried 
breathless ‘from sea to sea,” as pre- 
figured by our last new London-label- 
ed poet, we would surely cry, “ Hold, 
enough!” 

From the hotel piazza of the Hot 
Springs we jump into the coach: no, we 
get in very leisurely, for have we not 
waited, in true old-time (slow-time) stage- 
coach fashion, for two or three (it matters 
little which) all but hopelessly endless 
hours, for the trunks to be strapped as a 
signal of departure? This experience 
may have happened at the Hot, or the 
Sweet, or indeed at almost any of the 
springs, for everything is festina lente at 
the South. At first it frets one who may 
be tuned up to Northern speed, as though 
the last trump were sounded or the last 
Styxian ferryboat unmoored; but you 
grow rapidly used to this unhurried life, 
liking it amazingly well as you find it 
chiming with some latent tendency to 
ease; and you are not slow in the de- 
duction that after all there is something 
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better in To-day than the mere restless 
haste to reach To-morrow. To be sure, 
you have to rub your eyes once in a 
while, questioning if you are really 
awake, wondering if you may not be 
dreaming some pleasant dream among 
the familiar yet only traditionary scenes 
in which your great-grandparents moved. 
You are surprised time and again into 
the thought that the whole Southland 
has been up in a mountain, far away 
from Progress, taking a Rip-Van-Winkle 
nap —a child’s nap, however, in which 
it voluntarily indulged, never murmur- 
ing with Rip, “ You know’d I didn’ wan’. 
to come up here, didn’ you?” — not 
like him growing old under the silent 
influence, but by some inherent power 
ever remaining fresh and young; like a 
child grasping in its involuntary awaken- 
ing at the freshet of modern inventions, 
which “comes down handsomely,” as 


Dickens says of the rain, blown by the 
wind of Northern enterprise, flooding the 
old Southern landmarks, sweeping away 
old-fashioned things and threatening to 
wash the poetry of the people out of ex- 


istence except in the heart of the poet. 
Still, something of it remains, since you 
may yet see a suggestion of the huge 
back-log of an older day burning with 
a tantalizing hum of having known bet- 
ter things; you may still note in passing 
the rudely-covered spring from which is 
filled as of yore the old oaken bucket 
that scarcely lives elsewhere, except in 
song; and not unfrequently may you 
catch glimpses of a happy old negro 
churning away at a hand-churn, keeping 
jubilant time the while she sings of 
“hebenly mansions in de skies.” 

But at length the stage-coach moves, 
and having taken that immemorially 
choice seat on the top, we thereon at 
once grow friendly with the driver. 
There is no intentional policy in this, 
though the cynic may declare so, and 
insist that we only wanted to gain favor, 
and consequently time at the famous 
Blowing Cave. We do stop there long 
enough to feel the chill from its un- 
explored chambers creep shiveringly 
through veins but a moment since puls- 
ing excitedly under a noonday sun; but 
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it is no mere worldly policy which hu- 
manizes our selfishness on the ‘top of a 
coach as it rattles us over mountain- 
paths at a momentary risk of loss of life 
or limb. Perhaps we grow kindlier at 
the suggestion of danger. Perhaps; but 
I think it is something more subtle even 
than that. We are nearer to the birds, 
and we sing naturally. We forget pride 
and passion and prejudice in the clearer 
and more rarefied air than that which 
too often depresses us below. The spirit 
of communism becomes something more 
than a wild, unattainable dream in the 
exalted atmosphere of a republic of pure 
ether which floats calmly above the 
monarchs of the forest, above the level- 
ed mountains, above dissolving views of 
the lower plain. 

While thus enjoying, lo! a vision of 
enchantment! We have descended one 
of the hills over which we had just been 
lifted, and a shaft formed of silver 
needles, which seem to be knitting 
heaven and earth together, is before us. 
We have reached the beautiful cataract 
of the Falling Spring Creek. Half as 
high again as the Falls of Niagara, 
though of course bearing no comparison 
in the volume of its water, being but a 
stream of twelve or fifteen feet in width, 
how is it that we come upon this radiant 
expression of Nature as upon a “ hooded 
violet” of the woods, unheralded except 
by some few and intimate lovers? Mr. 
Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia, deem- 
ed it worthy of a record of enthusiastic 
admiration, and a few others have con- 
sciously or unconsciously followed his 
footsteps and his pen, but the world yet 
knows little of this “special wonder.” 
The coach is not allowed to stop long, 
though our Jehu be never so accommo- 
dating, and we rumble on over the Warm 
Springs Valley turnpike, “the best in the 
mountains,” and one which will com- 
pare favorably with the best roads any- 
where. Too soon we are at Covington, 
albeit a pleasant enough little town, 
where the medizval custom of stage- 
coaching lays its failing palm within the 
strong and muscular hand of the civili- 
zation of the iron horse. Here, after a 
comfortable Virginia meal which in- 
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cludes generous fare, we are again in 
cars steaming unceremoniously into the 
presence of the Greenbrier White Sul- 
phur. Alas for the seclusion of its one- 
time exclusive circle of aristocrats, now 
exposed to the streaming influx of the 
million! But we defer a look at the 
people until we have noted something 
of the surroundings. A first impression 
during a saunter through the tempting 
walks of the lawn is of disappointment 
in the midst of prosperous plenty—of 
the desolations of winter forced upon a 
fattened harvest-scene. We cannot quite 
understand it, knowing the recuperative 
power of so popular a place to rally 
quickly from the enfeeblement of war. 
We find the grass unmowed except by 
trampling feet; the gravel-paths un- 
weeded ; steps leading into once-favor- 
ed summer-houses falling to decay; 
everything evincing taste in the original 
design, but unkempt as a beggar-child’s 
profuse and ringleted hair. The enigma 
is solved in a statement that the present 
proprietors have leased the property from 
a company who refuse to do anything 
toward repairs. The term has nearly 
expired, but the revenue does not abate 
so long as Fashion defies dilapidation or 
whatever else her royal will may choose 
to master, and the proprietors quietly 
pocket the enormous proceeds while ruin 
awaits reform under a new dynasty. So, 
at least, say rumor and reason. Yet 
nobody talks of the discomfort, nobody 
appears to feel it. Has not Fashion lifted 
each and all above the meanness of a 
comment upon such petty details? Has, 
not Fashion ordained that the walks 
shall be kept trim and neat as may be, 
and the piazzas swept mainly by the 
trailing and costly robes of the lovely 
women who haunt and grace them? Is 
not Fashion amiably disposed also to 
illuminate with her unwearying smiles 
the dining-hall of magnificent proportions 
(where fifteen hundred persons may be 
comfortably seated), even though she 
may catch in a passing glance the dark 
dispenser of soup pampering his palate 
meanwhile fram the generous ladle? 
Ah! Fashion is kind or cruel as she 
wantonly pleases, and she pleases to 
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be madly in love with the White Sul- 
phur. 

It is a paradise indeed for unmarried 
belles, who rule there with a sway undi- 
vided by their Benedictine sisters, such 
as queen it at Saratoga or Newport; and 
these youthful sirens will not voluntarily 
yield a realm where the sceptre of belle- 
ship is peculiarly theirown. So the lease 
of Fashion is not likely to expire with 
the lease of the Peytons. ouge-et- 
blanc is in no speedy danger of being 
annihilated here, as Rouge-et-noir at 
Baden-Baden. 

While I write, fair and brilliant crea- 
tures, supported on either side by devoted 
cavaliers, pass in vision before me as 
they promenade the capacious drawing- 
room, which, with the ball-room, flanks 
on opposite sides the immense dining- 
hall; and in which drawing-room it is 
still as ever the custom to gather after 
each morning and evening meal for 
social converse or display, before the 
belles and beaux beat a retreat to the 
dancing-hall—at high noon for the Ger- 
man, and in the evening for more gen- 
eral dancing It is as much a matter of 
course for young ladies to hold cards of 
engagement for the morning woodland 
stroll as for the evening waltz. 

The entire abandonment to a system- 
atic course of enjoyment during at least 
twelve of the twenty-four hours of the day 
—one might say the seemingly reckless 
gayety therein indulged—is a distinguish- 
ing feature of the White Sulphur. This 
marked distinction in leadership at our 
Northern and Southern watering-places 
is not so insignificant a difference as 
may at first appear, yet if the youthful 
belles of the White Sulphur are saved 
from rivals of their own sex, except 
among each other, their sway is at least 
limited to their own peculiar province, 
the province of youth and beauty. The 
dominant sway of the White Sulphur has 
long been enthroned on political foun- 
dations. It has called to its polarized 
centre, summer after summer, men of 
marked ability and of political aspira- 
tion, until it has come to be recognized 
as a kind of governmental pleasure- 








ground. Our aborigines had “happy 
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hunting-grounds’’—why not their suc- 
cessors? At all events, such a centre 
of influence is not likely to be speedily 
removed, and we foresee for the White 
Sulphur and its worshipers many hal- 
cyon days. The fetich turns on a ped- 
estal and displays its differing phases of 
power, beauty or wealth in endless va- 
riety, while a stream of life-giving wa- 
ters, like Charity, spreads a wide mantle 
gracefully to conceal it; but for ourself 
we weary of idols, they are so unsatis- 
factory, and we delightedly take the 
stage-coach again for a drive of sixteen 
miles over to the Sweet Springs. 

There are two of these so-named 
Sweet Springs, about a mile apart and 
entirely separate institutions. The near- 
est one is the Red Sweet, a delightfully 
home-like place when compared with the 
last-mentioned resort of fashion. Its 
baths are perfect of their kind, “cham- 
pagne baths” being no misnomer, since 
you partake of them to the complete 
exhilaration of your whole physical being. 
The ferruginous quality of the water has 
given these springs their distinctive name. 
The temperature is about 76° Fahren- 
heit; so much warmer than the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, kept cool by its 
mountain elevation, that the shock com- 
monly experienced in a plunge-bath is 
almost wholly absent. These baths, in- 
cluding two large enclosed swimming- 
pools respectively for gentlemen and 
ladies, are charmingly located in a rift 
of the hills, where four springs of vary- 
ing quality emerge from the rocks and 
invite a walk at all hours, so temptingly 
does the graveled path loiter by the soft- 
ly-shaded stream, which bears the laugh- 
ter of joyous bathers in invisible waves 
upon its surface. 

There is something peculiarly pictu- 
resque about the style of the buildings 
at these springs. Long lines of a low 
white wooden hotel, with double row of 
continuous piazzas, form two sides of a 
square, while detached cottages, also 
white, contrast vividly with the verdurous 
lawn, creating an effect as of some dainty 
Utopian settlement. 

Midway between these springs and 
the Old Sweet is the line which divides 
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the original State; the Old Sweet being 
in Monroe county, West Virginia, while 
the Sweet Chalybeate, or Red Sweet, in 
Alleghany county, still remains true to 
the Old Dominion. 

The O/d Sweet bears this sobriquet in 
contradistinction to the Red because of 
earlier birth as a famed resort. Its 
buildings, architecturally considered, are 
the finest of any of the springs. The 
cottage-system prevails here, as at all 
of them, though at scarcely any are the 
rooms lavishly supplied in respect of 
carpets or other unnecessary furniture. 
Yet the fact that we can be so very com- 
fortable with only the necessaries for 
material enjoyment is something worth 
learning in a Virginia trip by the pam- 
pered daughters of metropolitan success. 
The temptation to enlarge upon this text 
is immense—to prove that Dickens was 
right in suggesting that Mrs. Boffin’s car- 
pet would stretch ‘‘forard’er”’ or shrink 
“back’arder’’ as style or comfort gained 
in ascendency; but it is not our privi- 
lege to philosophize in this limited paper. 

A point of general attraction within 
two and a half miles of these springs is 
the Beaver-Dam Falls. These falls take 
their name from the wickerwork fortifi- 
cations of the beavers of some remote 
time, petrified into marble frostwork, 
rivaling the daintiest designs of Win- 
ter’s breath upon the window pane, and 
forming, with the petrifactions of im- 
mense roots of trees, an exhibition of 
the working of silent Force in its poetic 


‘hours almost overtopping human cred- 


ulity. Wonderful caves are here, with 
chambers beyond the reach of daylight, 
and full of mysterious passages frescoed 
with Etruscan fancies. To all of this 
you come by a flume-like passage which 
strikingly resembles the White Moun- 
tain Flume. 

At the base of the falls you are bewil- 
dered with the variety of beauty they 
present. From one point of view they 
show a solid silvery sheet; from another, 
a Spirit of the Waters seems to be sub- 
dividing herself into a thousand sprites, 
each more beautiful than she in her con- 
crete form; and from still another point 
you see her reconstructed in unrivaled 
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grace, leaping with a gush of almost un- 
broken transport into the bosom of the 
' stream below. Thus our charming Un- 
dine is lost to sight as we follow her 
murmurous leading back to the hotel, 
whence we bid good-bye to the Virginia 
springs, on only a few of which we have 
touched in outline. Soon we make the 


gradual descent by rail from these salu- 
brious mountain-summits, and are borne 
northward through some of the most 
superb and lovely scenes upon which 
mortal eye may ever rest. A moment 
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is given us in which to note the Uni- 
versity of Charlottesville, the pride of 
Southern scholarship, another in which 
to salute the stately memories of Monti- 
cello that cling like lichens to its ele- 
vated walls, and then we fall into dreams 
—not 
dreams 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy, 


but such as greet our open eyes while 
pondering the yet untold riches of our 
Southern land. Mary B. DopGE. 
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ING me the song again! 
The wild sad notes that breathe of haunting pain, 
The wild sweet notes that thrill my heart with bliss; 
Quick-throbbing now with passionate disdain, 
Now falling soft as evening breeze’s kiss: 
Sing me the song again! 


Repeat the wondrous tune! 
The full broad glory of the perfect moon, 
The pearly glimmer of the clust’ring leaves, 
The ghostly shadows of the night’s high noon, 
My listening soul perceives: 
Repeat the wondrous tune! 


Sing me the song again! 


For through the sudden changes of the strain— 
Falling like dewdrops from the flashing keys— 
Pierces the anguish of a soul in pain, 
That knows not where is peace: 
Sing me the song again! 


Sing me the song for ever! 
So shall its passion and its pathos never 
Leave the rapt ear, but all the ling’ring night, 
Through the low melody come sighing ever 
Infinite longing, infinite delight: 
Sing me the song for ever! 
KaTE HILLARD. 
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MY SORROW’S CROWN OF SORROW. 


OU have often asked me, friend, 
why I have never married—why I 
have preferred to drag out a lonely ex- 
istence between my office and my lec- 
ture-room, and in journeying from one 
sick bed to another, returning late and 
weary to a home which is a home only 
in name. For at my board sits no fond 
wife or loving child. No joyous wel- 
come awaits me when I return at night 
to the lonely rooms where light and 
warmth are the only attractions to lure 
me hitherward. You have often said 
that I was born to be the head of a 
household, the husband of some good 
and loving woman, the parent, guide 
and controller of a group of merry boys 
or fair-faced girls. You have sometimes 
asked me why I have so belied my des- 
tiny, why it is that I live the dreary life 
of an old bachelor, and I have till now 
evaded the question. But to-night, as 
we parted for the last time probably on 
this earth, my conscience smote me for 
the reticence, the painful shrinking from 
the subject of my past life, that has led 
me to lock from you and your true sym- 
pathy the story of my past joys and 
present sorrows. Such reticence, such 
seeming lack of confidence, is, I con- 
fess, the deepest sin against friendship, 
and the tale I have to tell can harm 
none living by the telling. Take, there- 
fore, the secret of my past life—take it 
as you would receive a parting gift from 
the hand of a dying man—for you and 
I, old friend, are henceforth to be as 
those between whom yawns the gulf of 
Death. We may still keep our olden 
friendship, still remember the pleasant 
hours we have spent together in the 
past, but we shall never look on each 
other's face any more in this world. 
There are some sorrows of which it is 
not well to speak. Some griefs are like 
an amputation (pardon the professional 
nature of my simile), sharp in their 
agony, terrible in their effects, rending 
from our existence some cherished por- 





tion without which we, in the first mo- 
ment of our anguish, deem we can 
scarcely live. But the pain dies away 
and the wound heals over, and, though 
there remains the unutterable loss that 
nothing on earth can ever supply, still 
the fierce, sharp agony is allayed, and 
life, ay, and happiness too, is once 
more possible to us. But there are other 
woes that, like a hidden cancer, grow 
and poison our being at its very source, 
whose dull, constant pain pervades our 
every thought and word and action, 
and to which no loving hand can apply 
a soothing balm, to which no skillful 
physician can ever bring relief or heal- 
ing. Such has been the sorrow which 
poisoned my existence, which robbed 
life’s salt of its savor, and left me to 
drag out my lonely days in weariness 
and wretchedness. 

To-night I mean to prove if it is “truth 
the poet sings "— 

Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria, 
The “tempo felice’’ was not so very long 
ago. 

It is now just six years since I first be- 
came engaged to Helen Stewart. She 
was considered the great prize in the 
matrimonial market of New York that 
season, and there were many to envy 
me when our engagement was an- 
nounced. I was a young army-surgeon 
then, with nothing in the world to rely 
upon but my pay and my future practice, 
and Helen was a wealthy heiress, an 
orphan without brother or sister, a beau- 
ty, a belle, and—utterly alone in the 
world. She lived with her only surviv- 
ing relative, her father’s sister, a Mrs. 
Alleyne, who was very fond of Helen, 
and very proud of her beauty and her 
heiress-ship, but who lacked all power 
of appreciating the noble qualities of 
her heart and intellect. I know now 
why it was that Helen turned from all | 
the many brilliant alliances which were 
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offered for her acceptance, and rejected 
gray-headed millionaires, blond-mous- 
tachioed fops, courtly titled foreigners 
and handsome society beaux, to accept 
the most ineligible Aart? amongst them 
all—namely, myself. She saw how well 
I loved her, and she gave her true wo- 
man's heart in exchange for mine. 
There were some lines of Mrs. Brown- 
ing which she was fond of quoting to 
me when I, in true humility, marveled 
how I had ever been so fortunate as to 
win her love, and professed myself un- 
worthy (as indeed I truly felt) of my 
great happiness and of her tender devo- 
tion : 
Thou art worthy 


Of my loving, for thou lov’st me. 
Thou art worthy as a king. 


I can truly say, now that all is past 
and over, that I never once thought of 
Helen’s fortune as an ingredient in my 
cup of perfect rejoicing in those days. I 
knew that she was wealthy, and I was 
glad to think that my darling could still 
possess all the luxuries she so appreciated 
and adorned so well; but I loved her 
too passionately, too perfectly, ever to 
care whether she was rich or poor. I 
loved to see her attired in all the costly 
elegance of her French toilettes, and it 
made me very happy to think that she 
need not diminish her orders to Paris 
by one single ribbon on account of her 
love for me. I could not, it is true, give 
her diamonds, India shawls, Russian- 
sable furs, superb equipages, a house 
on Fifth Avenue and a villa at New- 
port; but it gladdened my heart to its 
very core to think that she could pos- 
sess and enjoy all these things. I should 
have preferred, it is true, to be their be- 
stower, but since that could not be, I 
could rejoice that they were hers, and I 
was content. 

Ah that “tempo felice !”" how bright it 
was, how brief, how fair! Our engage- 
ment took place late in the spring: we 
were to be married early in the following 
winter, and we spent the intervening 
summer at Mrs. Alleyne’s country-seat 
on the Hudson, a wild, rambling sort of 
an old house, buried in a grove of great 
forest trees, and with delicious rural 
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walks and drives in every direction. I 
could fill pages with the details of what 
happened during that long, lovely, bliss- 
ful summer, but I pause. I will not tell 
you, for you can well imagine, the his- 
tory of those happy days, of the long 
walks, the longer drives, the whispered 
conversations, the stolen kisses—all the 
sweet folly, the divine childishness, of 
perfect mutual love. Sometimes the 
memory of certain scenes comes back 
to sting me with a pang like a poisoned 
stab. Thus do I recall one lovely even- 
ing, when, sitting on the piazza after an 
unusually long ramble, Helen's rich 
dark hair became loosened from its fas- 
tenings in some way, whereupon she 
pulled the whole superstructure down to 
show me, as she said, how it was con- 
structed. As she sat there with her un- 
bound tresses floating around her, her 
large soft blue-gray eyes sparkling with 
mirthful light, and her mobile mouth 
dimpling with laughter, she looked like 
the very impersonation of health and 
radiant happiness. She attempted to 
teach me the art of weaving what she 
called a Grecian braid, and on my fail- 
ing to accomplish the task, which I did 
in a very signal manner, she laughed 
at me most mercilessly, and declared 
that she had always said it was harder 
to be a hairdresser than a doctor. We 
talked an indescribable quantity of non- 
sense on the occasion, and were as fool- 
ishly joyous, as carelessly happy, as two 
children—happier even than was ever 
the sunniest childhood, for the divinest 
gladness of maturer years was ours, the 
bliss of happy love. ~ 

I recollect such hours as these, such 
moments of careless, unrestrained joy- 
ousness, with more pain than I do those 
quieter hours of intellectual companion- 
ship when Helen and I read together cr 
talked over the works of our favorite 
authors, or sat side by side in silent de- 
light drinking in the grand harmonies 
of Mozart, Meyerbeer or Beethoven, 
while our friends chattered around us, 
and wondered at the mute absorption of 
our enjoyment. For my brain yet lives, 
and I can still appreciate a noble poem 
or a strain of exquisite music, but my 
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heart is dead to gladness, for joy died 
within it of starvation, long, long ago! 

We returned to the city in October, 
and Helen was at once plunged into the 
vortex of preparation for our marriage. 
Her trousseau was to be sent from Paris, 
so that I was not tormented by having 
to dispute her sweet companionship with 
seamstresses and dressmakers; but her 
house was to be chosen, the furniture 
purchased, and a thousand other things 
claimed her attention and shared her 
hours with me. But the evenings, with 
rare exceptions, were all our own, and 
we usually spent them in Mrs. Alleyne’s 
cozy little library—a library rich in low 
bookcases, bronzes, busts and soft read- 
ing-chairs, but guiltless of books, as I 
discovered one day, when, not finding 
Helen at home, I sought to while away 
the lagging moments till she should re- 
turn, and opening one of the elegant 
bookcases aforesaid in search of a book, 
found nothing therein but a chaos of 
old newspapers, a good deal of dust and 
a stray volume of a cheap edition of 
Hume’s History of England. 1 some- 
times sit and look round on the dingy 
walls of my office, where the lamplight 
reveals only the dusky bindings of in- 
numerable volumes of medical works, 
and then, closing my eyes, I summon 
up a vision of the bright little library 
wherein so many of the happiest hours 
of my life were passed. I see again the 
glow of the grate-fire shining warmly on 
the Barbedienne bronzes, the busts of 
Byron, Scott, Shakespeare and Milton; 
I can recall the very shade and pattern 
of the soft green carpet, every curve and 
tendril in the carved work that orna- 
mented the chairs; and I behold once 
more my fair sweet love, with her great 
shining eyes and soft dark hair and 
lovely face. I note, as I used to do, 
every detail about her dainty costume, 
the pattern of her laces, the device of 
her jewels, the flow and color of her 
robe, and then I wait and listen ih vain 
for the sound of her voice or the rustle 
of her dress, and I wake, alone, deso- 
late and most miserable. 

I have often thought, in these sad 
ater days, that we loved each other all 
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the more, and reveled more fully in our 
happiness than betrothed lovers usually 
do, from the fact that neither of us had 
any one else on earth who loved us de- 
votedly. I was never a favorite with the 
half-brothers and sisters who were my 
sole surviving relatives, and Helen, as I 
have before said, had no living relative 
except Mrs. Alleyne. She loved her niece, 
indeed, as well as it was possible for her 
to love anything, but that was not in an 
excessive degree. Her nature was es- 
sentially a shallow one, and when she 
poured forth the full tide of its affection 
the result was not a mighty flood, but a 
very mild sprinkling. She was devoted to 
Society, and spent her days in fulfilling 
its duties and seeking for its pleasures ; 
and Helen had rather weakened her 
fondness for her by her misplaced at- 
tachment to myself. So Helen and I 
were all the world to each other—a fact 
that we fully realized, and one which 
only intensified our mutual happiness. 
All that life had given us of hope and 
love and joy we embarked in this one 
great venture, and the result was ship- 
wreck and ruin. 

Four years before I met Helen her 
father had died very suddenly of con- 
gestion of the brain, during a journey 
which he had taken with a view to ben- 
efit his failing health, and Helen had 
lost her mother a few months after her 
birth. Mrs. Stewart had been an Eng- 
lish girl, whom Mr. Stewart had met 
whilst traveling in Europe, and whom 
he had married after a very brief court- 
ship. This much she had learned from 
her aunt, for her father had never 
spoken to her of her mother, and once, 
when she ventured to question him re- 
specting her, he had sternly forbidden 
her ever to mention the subject to him 
again. Helen was just fifteen when he 
died: he had been a loving and tender 
parent to her, and she was fond of talk- 
ing about him to me, and of recalling 
his many acts of affection and kindness. 
She said, however, that he was a man 
of a taciturn and gloomy temperament: 
he conversed but little, smiled rarely, 
and avoided society as much as pos- 
sible. With the romantic ideas natural 
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to her youth, Helen attributed these pe- 
culiarities of his nature to the effect pro- 
duced by the early death of his young 
wife. Certain it is, that he had never 
sought to fill her place, but had lavished 
all the tenderness of his nature upon his 
daughter, though the wealthy widower 
would have proved no unwelcome suitor 
had he gone forth among the New York 
belles in the guise of a wooer. 

One stormy night, early in November, 
I sat as usual in the library with Helen. 


A sparkling fire shone in the grate, and | 


contested with the shaded flame of the 
drop-light for the honor of illuminating 
the room. The scent of a bouquet of 
hot-house flowers, which was placed in 
a vase on one of the side-tables, per- 
vaded the air. I never breathe that pe- 
culiar blended fragrance of tuberoses, 
geranium and heliotrope without re- 
membering that evening in all its mi- 
nutest details; but upon these I will not 
dwell. I have wearied you already with 
the story of my sorrowful remembrances, 
and so will hasten from the contempla- 
tion of those last moments of “il tempo 
felice’’ to the story of the “miseria” that 
was so soon to follow. 

Our interview that evening was less 
cheerful than usual. I was compelled 
to go to St. Louis to attend to some busi- 
ness connected with a small property 
which I had inherited a few years be- 
fore. It was our first parting, and, 
though I expected to be absent only a 
fortnight at the farthest, the very fact 
that we were about to be separated de- 
pressed the spirits of both of us, and we 
were unusually grave and comparatively 
taciturn. We had discussed all ques- 
tions relative to my proposed trip, and 
as I was to leave in the midnight train 
that very evening, we had settled about 
our correspondence, the date of my re- 
turn, etc., and a silence fell upon us—a 
silence which Helen soon broke by say- 
ing abruptly, “ Do you know, Walter, I 
begin to fear that I am going to have an 
attack of illness ?” 

I looked at her rose-tinged cheek and 
sparkling eyes and smiled: “ You look 
the very picture of health, darling. But 
tell me your symptoms, and let me pre- 





scribe for you. I am afraid you have 
not proper confidence in my medical 
skill.” 

“Well, I can scarcely define what ails 
me. I feel perfectly well in almost all 
respects, but I cannot sleep at night. I 
get so wide awake and so restless that I 
cannot even lie quietly in bed. I liter- 
ally have not closed my eyes for three 
nights past." 

“You are nervous, Helen. Stop drink- 
ing coffee and—" 

“But that is not all,” she interrupted 
quickly. “I get the strangest fancies 
about things. There is a bow window 
with long thick curtains in my bedroom, 
I imagine that there is some one stand- 
ing behind those curtains, and I can pic- 
ture the appearance quite vividly to my 
mind. Last night I got it into my head 
that there was behind the curtain a tall, 
thin, black woman, dressed all in black, 
and with nothing living about her face 
but her great glittering eyes and grin- 
ning white teeth. I had to get up, draw 
back the curtains and set a light in the 
window, to get rid of that horrid black 
image and to convince myself that there 
was nothing there. And then my head 
burns so at times!" 

I passed my hand lightly over her 
white forehead. It was perfectly cool. 
I took her wrist in my hand and counted 
the vibrations of her pulse: they were 
regular, even and healthful. ‘You are 
only excited and nervous, Helen. Thank 
Heaven! you will be my wife in six 
weeks’ time, and then I can carry you 
off to some quiet place, where you can 
rest and get over all your fatigue and 
anxiety. Here’’—and I took out my 
pencil and wrote a prescription for a 
simple composing draught—" take this 
at night, drink no more strong coffee, 
stop reading sensational novels, and I 
promise you that you will be troubled’ 
by no more sleepless nights or strange 
fancies.” 

She took the prescription and looked 
at it with a pretty puzzled air of feigned 
perplexity. 

“How do I know but what you mean 
to poison me, sir? What is the mean- 
ing of all these curves and curls and 
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dashes? If you write to me in this mys- 
tic language, how am I ever to read your 
letters ?”” 

“The nearest apothecary could act as 
interpreter,” I said, laughing. ‘ How 
many letters are you to write me per 
diem? I am to send you two daily, I 
believe.” 

“Oh, that reminds me of something !”’ 
She went to the library-table, opened a 
drawer, and took out a very handsome, 
substantial-looking writing-case covered 
with Russian leather. “I put this case 
here this morning in order to give it to 
you, and I came very near forgetting it. 
It was my father’s constant traveling 
companion: it was in his trunk when he 
started on that journey from whence he 
never returned alive, and I thought that 
I would like to have you use it during 
this our first separation. See!” she con- 
tinued, evading my expressions of grati- 
tude and pleasure, “it is finished and 
fitted up in very superior style, for he 
had it made to order in England.” 

She came and perched herself on the 
arm of my chair to exhibit to me the 
various articles with which the case was 
_ stocked and the convenient nature of its 
different compartments. In one place 
there was a good-sized blotting-book, 
but some sticky substance, such as gum, 
mucilage or paste, had evidently .been 
spilled over it, as the edges of the leaves 
were stuck firmly together, and stains 
of the accident were visible on the cover. 
Helen took up a paper-knife and at- 
tempted to separate the leaves, but suc- 
ceeded only in tearing one or two. 

“Wait !”’ she said, ‘I have thought of 
something.” 

She rang the bell and ordered the ser- 
vant to bring her a bowl of hot water 
anda sponge. This done, she applied 
herself seriously to the task of cleaning 
and renovating the blotting-book. 

“Do not take so much trouble, Helen 
dearest,” I said: “I can leave out the 
blotting-book.”’ 

“No, that will spoil the case,” she an- 
swered, applying herself to her task with 
a sort of excited energy which surprised 
me. However, I said no more, and a 
few vigorous applications of the wet 
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sponge soon produced a visible result. 
Leaf after leaf of the thick blotting-paper 
was detached, and between them we 
discovered more than one relic of the 
last days of Mr. Stewart's life. The 
gum which had drenched the cover and 
edges of the blotting-paper had evident- 
ly been overturned in the confusion in- 
cidental to his sudden seizure, for we 
found there one or two cards with pen- 
ciled memoranda of engagements, a 
half-finished note, a washing-list, and 
one or two dried flowers, plucked prob- 
ably during his last rambles. These 
discoveries aroused Helen’s interest to 
an almost painful degree, and she pros- 
ecuted her task with renewed ardor. 
Suddenly a cry escaped from her lips, 
and the wet sponge fell from her hands 
upon the floor. The leaf she had just 
lifted had revealed to her several closely- 
written sheets of paper lying between 
the pages, and on the uppermost sheet, 
the first line visible, in the firm, peculiar 
handwriting of Thomas Stewart, was— 
“My beloved daughter.” 

“A letter—to me / My dear, dear fa- 
ther!’’ cried Helen, as she snatched the 
paper from its resting-place and covered 
the written page with kisses. 

The clock struck eleven. I had no 
more time to linger if I wished to leave 
New York by the midnight train. More- 
over, I felt as though my presence was 
almost an intrusion, and as though it 
was my duty to leave the orphan daugh- 


ter alone, to peruse in sacred and sol- 


emn solitude this missive thus strange- 


_ly sent to her from the very borders of 


the grave. I rose, therefore, and said, 
“Helen darling, I must go.” 

She forgot even the newly-discovered 
letter in the pang of this our first part- 
ing. The paper dropped unheeded to 
the floor, and I folded her to my heart. 
There were tears in her sweet eyes as I 
kissed her, soft drops of this light shower 
that had come to cloud the midsummer 
of our bliss. And so, with clasp and 
caress and fond playful words, half sor- 
rowful, half jesting, we parted. Ah! if 
we had but known, what heart-wrung 
tears, what wild embraces, what fren- 
zied words would not have been ours in 
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that moment of our separation! Yet it 
is better as it is. No memories of pain, 
sharp beyond endurance, come to cloud 
the recollection of that parting hour. 
No words of frantic anguish or of cruel 
despair come to haunt me in the future 
with torturing echoes. 

I have somewhere read or heard a 
song whose burden was those tender 
German words, “Auf Wiedersehen,” 
and I remember it vividly as being in 
some sort a foreshadowing of my own 
fate. The lover leaves his beloved even 
as I did: 


We parted for a day with kiss and smile 
Beneath the blooming lindens in the lane: 
With laughing voice my love cried as I went, 

Auf Wiedersehen ! 


And he returns to find his love 
Cold and silent in her shroud, 
Pale as a snow-drift, and as pure of stain. 

And therein the hero of the song was 
happier than I. If only my darling was 
at rest in the peaceful grave,.safe with 
her heavenly Father, I think I could 
bear all else that has befallen me. 

I reached St. Louis in due course of 
time, and passed the first day of my stay 
there in hard work, for I was anxious to 


finish my business and return to New 


York as soon as possible. No forebod- 
ing of evil haunted me, no swift presen- 
timent of ill chilled my heart, when, on 
the second morning after my arrival, a 
thick packet was handed to me, directed 
in that dear and well-known writing 
which I had learned to recognize so 
quickly, and which I ever greeted with 
pleasure. I opened the packet, and 
found to my surprise that it contained 
the letter written by Mr. Stewart which 
Helen had discovered in the blotting- 
book. It was evident that Helen wished 
me to peruse it; so I withdrew to my 
own room and sat down to make myself 
acquainted with its contents. It was, as 
I well remember, a beautiful morning, 
a perfect specimen of Indian summer 
weather. So mild was the temperature 
that I partially raised one of the windows 
before taking my seat. Down in the 
street below, an organ-grinder was mak- 
ing the air melodious with the music of 
Offenbach, and I paused a moment to 
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listen with a smile to the duet of the 
gens-d'armes from Génévieve de Bra- 
bant. Then I threw myself into a chair 
and unfolded the letter. It ran as fol- 
lows : 


My BELOVED DAUGHTER: To-day, 
my child, you complete your fifteenth 
year. You will soon be a woman, en- 
dowed with all the capacities for loving 
and for suffering which Heaven has so 
bountifully bestowed upon your sex. 
You have, doubtless, school-girl as you 
are, child as you have scarcely ceased 
to be, already dreamed of a future of 
mutual love and wedded happiness. 
And it is upon me, your father, that the 
task has devolved of telling ‘you that 
such a future can never be yours. I 
had thought of telling you the whole sad 
story in person, but my courage has 
always failed me: I have postponed the 
evil moment as long as I dared. But 
my health is failing: I know not at what 
moment the power of making this rev- 
elation may be snatched from me, and 
so to-night I sit down to trace lines that 
I would give my life rather than be 
obliged to pen—lines that will reveal to 
you the inviolate secret of my life, and 
that, in so doing, will crush the hopes 
and happiness out of your future exist- 
ence. 

You know, it is true, but little of my 
past existence. You know that I mar- 
ried in Europe, that my wife was of 
English birth, and that not two years 
after my marriage I returned to Amer- 
ica, bringing you, my motherless infant, 
with me. 

I first met Agnes Wardour whilst trav- 
eling in Switzerland. She was very love- 
ly, nay even dazzlingly beautiful. I 
never before or since saw such a com- 
plexion, so brilliant yet so delicate—a 
combination of snow and roses. Her 
eyes were large, soft, and of that clear, 
dark blue-gray shade which is so ex- 
quisite and so rare. Her hair was chest- 
nut-brown, with a red-gold tinge; her 
form was faultless; her hands and feet 
models of symmetry. She was travel- 
ing with an aunt and uncle, whose adopt- 
ed daughter she was, both her parents, 
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so her aunt informed me, having died 
while Agnes was still aninfant. Mr.and 
Mrs. Wardour were evidently wealthy, 
and persons of good birth and station, 
but before I had been many days in 
their society I had forgotten even to 
think about such points as their wealth 
or their social standing, for I was madly 
in love with their niece. 

We were married after a brief court- 
ship and a still shorter engagement. I 
can see now, by looking back, that the 
Wardours pushed forward all the ar- 
rangements with singular haste, but then 
I was quite as anxious to expedite 
matters as they were, and saw nothing 
strange in their hurried proceedings. 

A few months after our marriage I 
was obliged to visit London on business. 
Short as our wedded life had as yet 
been, I could not persuade Agnes to ac- 
company me. She protested that she 
hated London—that its smoke and fogs 
always made her ill and depressed her 
spirits; and she seemed so anxious to 
be allowed to remain with her aunt at 
Geneva that I yielded to her entreaties 
and set off on my journey alone. I had 
been in London about a fortnight when 
I received one day a note written in an 
unknown hand, and containing these 
lines : 

“A person related to Mrs. Thomas 
Stewart desires an interview with Mr. 
Stewart to impart to him certain infor- 
mation which cannot be communicated 
to him except in a personal interview. 
This information may possibly save his 
life. Call on Monday next, at two 
o'clock, at No. 6 Bolton Terrace, St. 
John’s Wood, and ask for Mrs. Lyster.” 

Words fail me wherein to describe the 
surprise wherewith I perused the above 
brief epistle. My first impulse was to 
throw it in the fire—my second, to show 
it to my lawyer. This I did, and he, 
after examining the missive carefully, 
advised me not to dream of going to the 
address indicated. The neighborhood, 
he said, was, it was true, thoroughly re- 
spectable, but the whole thing wore too 
much the aspect of atrap. “Take my 
advice,” he concluded by saying: “put 
the note in the fire and think no more 
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about it.” But I could not cease think- 
ing about it, and the more I thought the 
more my Curiosity was aroused. It end- 
ed in my resolving to go to the indicated 
address on the appointed day, and then, 
after a careful examination of the prem- . 
ises, if I felt dissatisfied with the appear- 
ance of the place, I could quietly with- 
draw. 

I do not know, my poor child, why I 
linger thus over these unimportant de- 
tails. It may be that I strive uncon- 
sciously to defer the cruel moment which 
must tell you all—which will reveal to 
you at once the secret of my misery and 
of the curse which rests upon your inno- 
cent head. 

I fulfilled my purpose. On the ap- 
pointed day and hour I took a cab and 
was driven to Bolton Terrace. It was 
a row of bright, pleasant-looking dwell- 
ings, situated in one of the most airy 
and cheerful streets in St. John’s Wood, 
which is one of the most agreeable quar- 
ters of London. No. 6 was a large 
brick building, standing well back from 
the street, with a garden and trees 
around it, and a high brick wall sur- 
rounding the whole. A bright’ brass 
plate upon the gate bore the name of 
“Dr. Farquhar.” There was nothing to 
alarm the most timid nature in the aspect 
of the house or its surroundings ; so with 
a half smile at my own imaginings and 
the fears of my lawyer, I dismissed the 
cabman and rang the bell. My sum- 
mons was answered by a tidy maid- 
servant, who, in answer to my question 
if I could see Mrs. Lyster, showed me 
into a small, pleasant-looking room, and 
said she would go and see. 

In a few moments the door opened 
and a lady entered the room—a tall, thin 
woman dressed in black, with a pale sad 
face, and large dark gray eyes full of a 
troubled melancholy. She came toward 
me and held out her hand: 

“Is this Mr. Stewart ?” 

“It is, madame.” 

“And I am Mrs. Lyster. 
you— Please sit down.” 

I took a chair and she drew hers so 
as nearly tofaceme. Her fingers twitch- 
ed and wandered restlessly among the 
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folds of a handkerchief which she held. 
She seemed nerving herself up for some 
great effort. At last, after one or two 
ineffectual attempts to speak, she drew 
from her pocket an old newspaper which 
she unfolded and spread out with shak- 
ing hands on the table. Then she point- 
ed to a column. 

“Read that,”’ she said excitedly: “read 
it—read it!" 

I took the paper in blank amazement. 
What in the world could this pale mel- 
ancholy-looking woman mean ? and what 
had this old paper to do with Agnes ? 

“Madame, I do not understand—” I 
began. 

“Oh, do not force me to speak!” she 
said in a tone of intense suffering, rock- 
ing herself as she spoke back and forth 
on her chair. ‘“ Read—read—do read !"" 

I unfolded the newspaper and glanced 
overit. It was an old copy of the Zimes, 
the date about twenty years back, and 
the passage to which that trembling 
finger had pointed was the report of a 
trial—the trial of Mary Rivers for the 
murder of her husband, Captain Edgar 
Rivers. The first part, the proceedings 
on behalf of the prosecution, had evi- 
dently appeared in a former number, as 
the report was headed “ fourth day,”” and 
was occupied with the examination of 
the witnesses for the defence, the speech 
of the prisoner’s counsel, the summing 
up of the evidence and the verdict of 
the jury, “Not guilty, on the ground 
of insanity.” I learned from my hasty 
perusal that the husband and wife were 
young, handsome and well-born, that 
the marriage had been a love-match on 
both sides, that the bride soon after mar- 
riage had become moody, restless, full 
of strange fears, tormented by incurable 
wakefulness, and that she had murdered 
her husband by stabbing him in the throat 
with a penknife as he lay asleep, the blow 
having severed the jugular vein, and 
having caused death in a few moments. 
The plea for the defence was based upon 
the hereditary insanity existing in the 
family and among the ancestors of Mrs. 
Rivers, who had been a Miss Wyndham 
of Warwickshire. It was clearly demon- 


strated that the females of that family 
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had been, with but few exceptions, liable 
to a peculiar form of violent homicidal 
mania, which, strange to say, existed 
among the females only, the men hav- 
ing been perfectly free from any mental 
disease. Then followed, quoted in or- 
der, the ghastly stories of a family woe: 
there, set down in plain, uncompromis- 
ing legal language, were extracts from 
the family records, that told how Ellen 
Wyndhan, in the reign of Charles I., 
had striven to murder her own mother, 
but was too weak to accomplish her pur- 
pose; how Diana Wyndham married 
the earl of Clevedon, and drowned her- 
self and her infant son in the river that 
flowed through Clevedon Park; how 
Grace Wyndham, maid-of-honor to 
Queen Mary of Modena, had died in a 
mad-house ; how Anne Wyndham, god- 
daughter to Queen Anne and wife of Sir 
William Burnett, had committed suicide ; 
how Isabella Wyndham, wife of Lord 
Saybrooke, had twice attempted her 
husband's life, and finally became a 
raving maniac; and so on through a 
long, hideous catalogue which sickened 
me asI read. Yet I could see very well 
how comparative secresy had been main- 
tained by the family. Most of these 
afflicted ladies had died young and in 
their own homes, while plausible ex- 
cuses had been put forth to account for 
the tragic endings of one or two of the 
unhappy sufferers who had carried the 
family curse into other houses. Besides, 
before the birth of Mary Rivers there 
had been two generations wherein no 
daughter had survived to grow to wo- 
manhood, so that the unhappy pair had 
probably wedded in. perfect ignorance 
of the horrible possibilities which awaited 
them. 

I finished my perusal of the article 
and laid the paper down. The enigma 
was as inscrutable to me as ever. 

“Mrs. Lyster—” I began. 

“So you have read the whole story ?” 
she interrupted me hastily. ‘“ Now, do 
you know where you are ?” 

“No. I beg that you will explain 
yourself.” 

“This is a private mad-house, and I 
am Mary Rivers!" 
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I started to my feet, and a thrill of 
horror shot coldly through me. This 
woman, mad and a murderess, what 
had she to tell me? what had she to do 
with my young wife? 

“You need have no fear of me,” she 
continued in a sad, monotonous voice: 
“I am sane now, and only very, very 
wretched. I am only happy when I am 
mad, for then I can forget. I loved my 
husband, and I killed him; so when 
the fit is on me and I cease to remember 
the past, I am not miserable, as I am in 
the days when reason and calmness re- 
turn to me.” 

She fixed her eyes on me with a look 
of unutterable pity. 

“T wish I could spare you the revela- 
tion I am about to make, but at any 
risks another such a tragedy must be 
avoided.” 


I resumed my seat. Something in 


this strange woman's look and gestures 
seemed to command my obedience. 
“Your name is Thomas Stewart, I 
believe ?” 
“Yes, I am he—the person to whom 
you sent a letter.” 


“You married six months ago Agnes 
Wardour, niece and adopted daughter 
of William and Caroline Wardour?” 

“T did.” 

“Did you ever learn the name of your 
wife's family ?”’ 

“No. I always was led to believe that 
her parents both died while she was still 
an infant, so cared but little to inquire 
about them.” 

“Her father died before she was born, 
but her mother still lives. Agnes War- 
dour, now your wife, is my daughter.” 

In an instant the whole horror of this 
revelation flashed through my mind. I 
sat like one stunned, while Mrs. Rivers, 
after a moment's pause, continued: “If 
I had but known of your suit before you 
were married, I should have saved you, 
but I only heard of my daughter's mar- 
riage the other day from an old family 
servant who occasionally comes to see 
me, and I employed her to trace you 
out. I could not endure the thought of 
another—” Then breaking abruptly off, 
she cried: “Tell me that you forgive 
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me for telling you this. I did if to save 
your life.” 

I rose, blinded, bewildered, stunned : 
“Yes, I forgive you, I thank you, but let 
me go.” 

And I staggered out into the street. 
The cold air seemed to recall my senses, 
and I made my way back to the Lang- 
ham Hotel: I scarce know how, but I 
reached it in safety. I took steps at 
once to ascertain the truth of the terrible 
story I had just heard. Alas! it was but 
too true. Mrs. Wardour, when taxed 
with the cruel deception she had prac- 
ticed, only cried and bemoaned herself 
after the usual fashion of weak women. 
‘She loved dear Agnes so—she had so 
wished to see her happy!” she sobbed. 
One point, at least, I had settled to my 
perfect satisfaction. Agnes was innocent 
of any complicity in the plot that had 
ensnared me. She was ignorant of the 
curse that hung over her: she did not 
know who her mother was, and was 
even ignorant of the fact that her mother 
still lived. 

For a short time, a few months longer, 
I hoped that my wife might prove one of 
the few female descendants of the Wynd- 
ham family who were exempt from the 
family curse. Then came the epoch of 
your birth, an hour of gloom and sad- 
ness to me, for I saw in you, my daugh- 
ter, only the heiress to an inheritance 
of wretchedness. Your mother, about 
three months after your birth, began to 
complain of sleepless nights, strange 
fancies, unnatural fears, which torment- 
ed her, and for which she could not ac- 
count, as her health was perfectly re- 
stored. I listened with a sinking heart. 
I watched her every movement care- 
fully, and with reason, for one night, 
waking suddenly and not finding her by 
my side, I hurried to the nursery and 
found her creeping toward her baby’s 
crib with an open razor in her hand. 

Helen, your mother yet lives—lives a 
hopeless maniac under the same roof 
that sheltered your grandmother for so 
many years. My child, my darling! 
the sad story is told now. You under- 
stand why I have thus wrung your heart 
and my own. You must never marry ’ 
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The curse, not of your earthly father, 
but of your heavenly one, would rest 
upon your nuptials. Not by you must 
this sorely -afflicted race be continued. 
My daughter— 


Here the manuscript ended abruptly. 
On the blank space below the last line 
there was written in pencil, in a tremu- 
lous, irregular handwriting that I could 
scarcely recognize as that of Helen 
Stewart, the following words: “ We must 
never meet again. Farewell, Walter, 
for ever!” 

I read the last words, I folded the let- 
ter, laid it down and gazed blankly 
about me. The world seemed to have 
changed its aspect, the sunlight had lost 
its glow, the air its freshness. I felt like 
one who has died in sleep, and who, 
passing thus suddenly from earth, looks 
dazed and bewildered upon the strange 
surroundings of the spirit-land. A pulse- 
like throb of pain quivered in my tem- 
ples. I was utterly crushed by the blow 
that had thus suddenly smitten me. For 
I, being a physician and acquainted with 
the various forms and phases of mental 
maladies, knew well that Fate had issued 


against Helen and myself a decree that 


could never be set aside. We could 
never be happy any more—never any 
more. 

Yet can you marvel, friend, that my 
first impulse was to disobey her mandate 
and to seek her presence? I felt as if I 
must see her—must learn from her own 
lips the sentence that was to doom me 
to a life of loneliness and celibacy. The 
first train that went eastward from St. 
Louis bore me on it a passenger, nor did 
I halt in my journey till I arrived in New 
York. 

I reached there late in the evening, 
and pausing neither for rest nor refresh- 
ment, I took my way at once to Mrs. 
Alleyne’s house. The weather was cold, 
dreary and depressing: a north-east wind 
was blowing, the sky was shrouded with 
heavy clouds, and a few snow- flakes 
floated in the chilling air. But I heeded 
neither the cold nor the impending storm. 
One thought filled my soul and impelled 
my footsteps onward, and that thought 
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was of Helen. I reached the house and 
rung the bell. Some time elapsed before 
my summons was answered, and glan- 
cing up I was struck by the gloomy as- 
pect of the building. No lights shone 
in the windows, no sparkling firelight 
danced on the ceilings or shimmered be- 
hind the lace curtains. All was dark- 
ness and silence. 

At last the door opened. A woman 
whom I had never before seen in Mrs. 
Alleyne’s service stood in the doorway. 

“Can I see the ladies ?’”’ I asked. 

“They're not at home, sir. They've 
gone away.” 

“Gone! and where ?” 

“To Europe, sir—sailed in the China 
this morning, and I’m the housekeeper 
Mrs. Alleyne engaged to take care of 
things till she gets back.” 

“And when will that be ?” 

“Can't say, sir. Not for years, may- 
be, she told me.” 

And now, friend, could I but pause 
here, could I but say the story is ended, 
I might yet know peace. Could I but 
close my history thus, ‘“ Helen Stewart 
has forgotten me and is prosperous and 
happy,” I might lay down my pen with a 
smile if also with a sigh. But here I 
must not pause: I must tell my tale to its 
bitter end. 

Helen Stewart, my beautiful, gentle, 
loving Helen, dwells to-day, a raving 
maniac, under the care of the same Dr. 
Farquhar (now a very old man) who 
watched for so many years over her 
grandmother and her mother. I have 
seen her again, and I bear still on my 
throat marks of the fierce clutch where- 
with she greeted me when I, trusting to 
her apparent calmness, and forgetting 
all things save that I looked upon her 
once again, incautiously ventured within 
her reach. I could not even be permit- 
ted to see her again, as my presence ex- 
cited her to ungovernable fury. So the 
one poor consolation that might have 
been mine, that of watching over her 
and tending her, is denied me. 

But I can bear this life no longer, this 
existence haunted ever by one cruel, 
cankering thought. To-morrow I sail 
for England, never to return, so long as 
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Helen lives. I go to dwell, a mournful 
imitator of Schiller’s Ritter Toggenburg, 
near the walls that hide my lady from 
my sight, there to keep ward over her, 
sometimes to see her (myself unseen) 
and to satisfy myself that she is kindly 
and judiciously treated, and that she 
wants for nothing. And some day, per- 
haps, the soul of Helen Stewart may 
once more peer forth from those veiled 
casements, her eyes, and I shall then be 
there to greet the returned wanderer and 
to whisper, “I alone have loved thee al- 
ways. Behold, I have been faithful to 
the very end.” 

And should the wandering spirit ne’er 
return, should Helen die and make no 
sign, why then, old friend, life is not 
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eternal, and it is written, ‘And there 
remaineth therefore a rest;” and I too 
shall one day find that rest. Often 
there rise to my lips these lines of the 
Poet of Evil, Baudelaire : 

O Mort, vieux capitaine, il est temps! levons l’ancre! 

Ce pays nous ennuie, Q Mort! Appareillons! 
Si le ciel et le mer sont noirs comme de I’encre, 


Nos cceurs que tu connais sont remplis de rayons, 
Verse nous ton poison pour qu’ il nous réconforte! 


“Verse nous ton poison?” Ah! it is no 
poison, only a gentle yet potent nar- 
cotic, that stills all pain and quiets the 
beating heart, and gives even to such 
mourners as I am the “peace which 
passeth all understanding.” 

Lucy HAMILTON HOopeER. 








CONVERSATIONS 


CONVERSATION I. 
E had been in our new house but 
a few days when the question 

arose about giving it a name. 

“Call it Casa Toni,” said Martha. 
“That was the name of the villa near 
Florence where I lived two such happy 
years with Uncle Benedict.” 

As I am a model man in always agree- 
ing to my wife’s wishes, provided they 
do not interfere with my own, and hav- 
ing no intention with which this sug- 
gestion could interfere, I answered with 
the rare self-denial husbands sometimes 
display in such contingencies, “My dear, 
do exactly as you wish.” 

So it was decided that our little cottage 
Should be called Casa Tonti. 

“I am so glad of it,” said Martha: 
“it will serve to remind me daily of dear 
uncle, to whom I feel indebted for giving 
me the habits of thought which make 
life of so much more value. He and 


yourself, Fred, are the only two largely 
receptive men whom I have ever met; 
and I feel daily how thankful I should 
be for the fortunate combination of cir- 
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cumstances which has thrown me into 
such intimate relations with you both. 
Neither of you is a moral coward, and 
that is, I think, the chief trouble with 
most people. Morally, as physically, 
we are afraid of our complexions, and 
do not dare to expose them in the open 
air. For fear of getting tanned or freckled 
we keep in doors, and shut out the sun- 
shine with shades and curtains lest the 
carpet should become faded.” 

“But, my dear,” said I, “ you have all 
the windows of Casa Tonti thus pro- 
tected.” 

“Can't you see,” said Martha, “that I 
am talking in a figure? But, Fred, let 
us make Casa Tonti a place to live in. 
I believe that neither of us is troubled 
much with social ambition, and we have 
an instinctive perception of a Philistine, 
as you call them. Let us keep out all 
such, with their petty conventions.” 

“We will have it printed up over the 
front door,” I said, “so that he who 
reads may run. We will live as though 
the house belonged to us, instead of as 
though we belonged to the house. We 
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will grow like the trees, from inside, and 
we will smoke all over the house if we 
want to. I can’t imagine a broader 
platform than that, unless it may be 
breakfast when you want it, and no bul- 
lying about going to bed or getting up 
in the morning.” 

“Nonsense!” said Martha. “But I 
know we shall agree in wanting such a 
house as will make Uncle Benedict feel 
perfectly at home when he visits us. 
You know that he is expected from Eu- 
rope soon, and I want him to spend as 
much time with us as he can. I know 
you will like him. What talks we used 
to have in the real Casa Tonti! I hope 
we may have such here. There is no 
greater pleasure in the world than free 
and liberal conversation.” 

“*A feast of reason. and a flow of 
soul,’ ”’ I murmured. 

“*Yes,”’ said Martha, “and where the 
guests are not moral dyspeptics, unable 
to receive or assimilate healthy, natural 
food, or such creatures of convention 
that they are afraid to display a normal 
appetite.” 

“They should have mouths big enough, 
too," I said. “In conversing with peo- 
ple generally the difficulty is to subdi- 
vide the idea you present sufficiently for 
them to receive it. It is like offering an 
apple to a mosquito: he has no means 
of taking hold of even a part of it.” 

In due time Uncle Benedict notified 
us of his arrival, and of when we might 
expect him at Casa Tonti. ‘Ah, the 
dear old fellow!’ said Martha, when I 
brought her home the letter. “ How glad 
I shall be to see him! I must fix up his 
room, put the house in order, and see 
about getting some dresses made: he 
always liked to see me well dressed.” 

For the next day or two Casa Tonti un- 
derwent that mysterious process known 
to housekeepers as “setting things to 
rights,” the initial step of which is set- 
ting them all wrong, so as to have a fair 
field in which to start. , 

“If you want to make Uncle Benedict 
feel perfectly at home,” I said, “why 
don’t you put off this process until he 
comes; since there is nothing so con- 
ducive to the quiet serenity of home as 
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this chaos of dust and this domination 
of the broom.” 

“Go into your study, sir,” said Martha, 
“and learn from your Montaigne never 
to interfere in matters of woman's gov- 
ernment. Shall the bridegroom come 
and find me with my lamp untrimmed ? 
Do you not put your accounts in order 
when the directors are expected ?” 

The next day Uncle Benedict called 
upon me at the bank and introduced 
himself, though it was not necessary. I 
recognized at sight his stalwart figure, 
his gray moustache, abundant gray hair, 
clear blue eyes, full of humor and reso- 
lution, firm-set mouth, clearly cut yet 
easily breaking into a smile; and knew 
him from the description which Martha 
had so often given me of her uncle, 
Benedict Stevens. 

“I am glad to meet you,” he said: 
“the husband of my niece is necessarily 
a person in whom I feel a great interest.” 

“Thank you!” I replied. “I don’t 
know whether it is more of ‘a recom- 
mendation to my regard with any one 
that Martha loves him or that he loves 
Martha. In your case they both con- 
join, and so I know we shall be friends.” 

We took the early afternoon train from 
the city for the semi-rural village in which 
Casa Tonti is situated, and at the porch 
met Martha ready to receive us. She 
was admirably dressed in some light 
fabric of a neutral tint of gray trimmed 
with red, wearing a single rose in her 
hair, and her face glowing with joy. 
Any one who did not know how much 
she loved Uncle Benedict would have 
been able to surmise it from the warmth 
with which they greeted each other. 

I showed Uncle Benedict to his room, 
which was bedecked and _ beribboned 
like a young girl’s. The lace curtains 
were looped up with bows, as was a 
gauzy covering of the frames of the 
looking-glass and pictures. There were 
half a dozen vases dispersed about the 
room, each with choice flowers, arranged 
with the art in which Martha is an expert. 

Uncle’s quick glance took it all in, 
and smiling he lifted from the centre- 
table a case of cigars, about which was 
twined a wreath of honeysuckle. “I 
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should recognize this anywhere,” he 
said, ‘“as Martha's method of protesting 
against tobacco.” 

“Still,” I said, “there is smoking all 
over the house. Martha does not object 
to it. In fact, sometimes she will take 
a ‘cigarette herself, in order, she says, to 
know from personal experience how ab- 
surd smoking is. She does not like the 
smell of stale smoke, but I tell her the 
simple way to avoid it is to keep it al- 
ways fresh. But we are, I believe, uncle, 
to have tea as soon as you are ready for 
it,’ I added, leaving him to his toilette. 

Our tea was taken in the grove behind 
Casa Tonti. We have this fashion, 
which was introduced by Martha, who 
brought it with her from her residence 
in Europe. Americans, or rather United 
Statesers, are almost as ignorant as a 
nation of troglodytes of the pleasures of 
the open air and the charm there is in 
the shade of trees. Our pioneers al- 
ways begin settling by cutting all the 
trees down, and perhaps this habit of 
theirs and our disuse of the open air 
arise from the fact that we are hardly 


acclimated yet. 
Uncle Benedict was delighted with 
this a/ fresco refection. “Ah!” he said, 


“this is really Casa Tonti. How sensi- 
ble you are to use the clear skies, the 
pure air and the fine foliage! Ameri- 
cans generally pretend raptures over 
these things in Italy, but behave at home 
as though they never noticed them. As 
a nation we are like the child who 
cried for the moon, while the dirt about 
him afforded him better materials for 
the pies he wanted to make. We run 
all over the world to see sights, without 
seeming to be aware that a leaf on the 
nearest tree is the world in epitome.” 

“And yet you yourself live in Italy, 
uncle,” said Martha. 

“I know! do,” he said, “ but I carried 
over with me a love of Nature. Tama 
sort of protest against the hard con- 
straints of the successive generations of 
my Puritan ancestors. Or perhaps their 
genius for protesting has in my case 
taken another bent. They were fright- 
ened at Nature: I am in love with her, 
and love, you know, driveth out fear.” 
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“T see, uncle,”’ said I, “that some an- 
tiquarian claims to have discovered that 
the next voyage of the Mayflower, after 
she had brought over the Puritans, was 
made for a cargo of slaves. The dis- 
covery, if it is a discovery, seems to give 
great delight to those who would have 
wished to enslave the Puritans had they 
lived in their day, and to whom the va- 
rious coincidences of Nature are marks 
of marvelous design.” 

“The persons,” said Martha, “who 
see evidences of benevolence in the fact 
that kittens come into the world pro- 
vided with tails, so that their playfulness 
shall not lack materials for its exercise.” 

“Who would,” said uncle, ‘‘ confident- 
ly justify the enslavement of their fellows 
by their hypothetical descent from some 
supposititious Ham, and who are con- 
stantly measuring the infinite with their 
pocket six-inch rule. But what a charm- 
ing place you have here! What a re- 
lief to get away from the pavements and 
feel your feet on the actual earth! Not 
the compound, adventitious dirt of cities, 
but the natural dirt, which wants only a 
chance to transmute itself into flowers.” 

“T used to be afraid,”’ said I, “‘thata 
residence in the country would finally 
pall upon me. Having been born and 
brought up in cities, I had such a love for 
the country that I was afraid I should 
lose it by coming to live in it. But I 
have been most happily disappointed. 
The perpetual miracle of Nature is al- 
ways new.” 

“In the city,”’ said Martha, “there is 
a constant trouble with dirt, and how to 
get rid of it, but here, in the country, 
nothing can be finer than having uni- 
versal Nature to sweep your dust into. 
Your slop-pail and your sink in the city 
are dreadful nuisances, but here we have 
a grand chemical laboratory, with the 
sun as our central fire, in which we can 
transmute the contents of the slop-pail 
into summer squashes or green peas.” 

“In fact,” said uncle, “there is no dirt 
in Nature. As Palmerston said, all that 
bears that relation to us becomes so sim- 
ply because it is in its wrong place.” 

“If it were only so in the moral world!” 
said Martha. 
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“But it is,” said uncle, “and all re- 
form consists in finding this out and 
making use of the information. We 
shuffle off the disasters of our ignorance 
upon Nature, and try to lay the blame 
upon her, as in the Middle Ages they 
thought the plague was a wrathful vis- 
itation for their sins. But we have found 
it was nothing but the result of a disre- 
gard of personal and social cleanliness. 
Some time we shall learn that Nature is 
our friend, and that we, as the result of 
her combination of forces, cannot be 
better employed than in living in con- 
formity with them, instead of attempting 
to resist them.” 

“We recognize,”’ said Martha, “that 
we must do this in raising potatoes or 
chickens: we try to find what they want 
for growth, and furnish it for them. No 
one would suggest mortifying the flesh 
in these cases as the best method to pur- 
sue for the production of the best po- 
tatoes or the healthiest chickens. And 
yet it seems impossible to apply the same 
principles to the education of human be- 
ings. We are tied up and bandaged 
morally, as infants in the East are in 
swaddling - clothes, and the Flathead 
Indians or the crippled feet of the Chi- 
nese ladies are simply physical indica- 
tions of what most of us are made mor- 
ally. We seem to think that the normal 
development of our moral nature is im- 
perfect and has to be improved, as sav- 
age nations correct the physical beauty 
of the human figure by tatooing the skin 
or by sharpening and blackening the 
teeth.” 

“Many people,” said uncle, “remind 
me in their attitude toward Nature, and 
the evolution of natural law, of a cow 
upon a railroad track. When the poor 
creature sees the train approaching she 
seems to think that the entire thing is 
some arrangement intended for her spe- 
cial destruction, and so, in an agony of 
fright, with her head and tail erect, she 
rushes along the track, seeking to keep 
ahead of the train. It never occurs to 
her to step off the track and let the train 
go by, since she cannot get in, and, oc- 
cupying a seat, be carried to her jour- 
ney’s end. Whatever the question may 
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be which arises naturally from the prog- 
ress of social culture, whether it is the 
labor question, the woman question, the 
abolition of slavery or hanging, the re- 
form of prison discipline, or free trade, 
suddenly the public prints are invaded 
by persons in an agony of fear, who, 
having as little conception of what the 
whole thing means as poor Brindle has 
of a railroad train, seem to think that 
the entire movement is organized for 
their personal discomfort, and to pre- 
serve themselves from its contact pro- 
pose quite as absurd a mode of action 
as any harmless cow ever did when dis- 
turbed in the meditative mastication of 
her cud by an express-train.” 

“It is so,” said Martha. ‘We are all 
of us descendants of the people who 
were frightened at everything in Nature, 
from a thunder-shower to an unusually 
crooked stick. Fetich-worship is not yet 
entirely dead, and the idea of sacrifice 
by way of propitiation, though not as 
openly professed, is still in force. We 
do not, as a rule, kill our best bullocks 
or sacrifice our finest sheep; we do not 
burn spices on the supposition that their 
costliness and sweet scent will soothe an 
angry divinity ; yet that our religion is 
not love is still evident from the jarring 
discords of our social life, and from the 
outrages we still tolerate upon the free- 
dom of our fellow-men. It seems some- 
times as though the earth had got ahead 
of us in this march of evolution. It has 
passed through its glacial and plutonic 
periods, it has cleared its atmosphere 
from the preponderance of carbonic acid 
gas, while human beings are still fight- 
ing and afraid of each other.” 

“Before we can settle this compari- 
son,” said uncle, “I am afraid, my 
dear, we must know more about the 
earth than we do now. We are as yet 
too ignorant even of its surface to de- 
cide. And we are about in the same con- 
dition with regard to our knowledge of 
mankind. Our information as yet is too 
special and narrow to enable us to draw 
from it any universal generalization. In 
fact, we are just beginning to see that we 
must apply universal methods to the 
study of both the world and mankind 
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if we would hope to arrive at conclu- 


sions fitted for universal application. 


You make your dish-water into summer 
squashes— other people make it into 
typhus fever. In neither case is Nature 
to be praised or blamed. Finally, we 
shall come to learn that the same scien- 
tific application of means to ends can, 
from the discords, the jealousies and 
wars which are now the scourges of 
mankind, produce a state of things as 
different from what we see about us as 
squashes are from typhus.” 

“This may be so, uncle,” said Martha. 
“In fact, I have no question but what it 
will be in the future. But what a distant 
future! We shall have disappeared long 
before that time. Meanwhile, however, 
at times I almost lose all hope when I 
see what is going on about us. Our 
cities increase in wealth and luxury, but 
the tenement-house system more than 
keeps pace with their growth. Com- 
merce is making great strides, we talk 
of millions where thousands used to 
seem extravagant, but the stock ex- 
change has become a ruling power, and 
makes all business mere gambling. We 
have railroads and telegraphs, we can 
go round the world, with steam, in ninety 
days, our evening papers contain the 
news of what took place in Europe in 
the morning, but pauperism grows also, 
and the police is becoming a necessity 
even in our villages. Chemistry has be- 
come an exact science, and has taught 
us much of the nature of things, but it 
has also made adulteration a science; 
and so, whichever way we turn, we are 
powerless in the grasp of the forces 
which propel us ; but whether our course 
is for the better or the worse seems some- 
times a doubtful question.” 

“It depends,” said uncle, “upon wheth- 
er we take a narrow or a broad view of 
things— whether we compare them with 
our ideal or with what history tells us 
they have been. To use the historic 
method of comparison requires a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the facts to make a 
comparison, and it is the want of this 
which frequently leads to the condem- 
nation of the present. People generally 
accept the traditional merits of the past 
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as children do the superiority of their 
parents. And again: in matters of so- 
cial as of individual growth there occur 
periods of transition which are not taken 
sufficiently into account, and concerning 
which we have hardly as yet deduced, 
from observation, the rules for an accu- 
rate method of judgment. Between the 
blossom and the ripened fruit occurs a 
period with the apparent advantages of 
neither. As a single season, however, 
is sufficient for the natural evolution of 
all these changes, we do not complain 
that the young apple is hard, sour and 
unpleasant, or regret that it has lost the 
beauty and perfume of the bloom. We 
know that this is incidental to its perfec- 
tion when ripened. We know also that 
each human being passes through similar 
transitional phases, and that the world 
itself has had its transitional periods. It 
has passed through its phases of organ- 
ization until the conditions for animal 
life were perfected. Analogy, then, 
would go to show that Society itself must 
pass through the same process, and his- 
tory is only an exemplification of the 
fact that it does so. Our difficulty is the 
same which has troubled each genera- 
tion. We are prone, as men have al- 
ways been, to think that in our day the 
culmination has been reached, and that 
this great drama of evolution, which has 
occupied unnumbered ages for its per- 
formance, has reached its final point 
with us, and has no further possible de- 
velopment.” 

“That is very true, uacle,” said Mar- 
tha; “but is it not natural? At least, 
has it not always been a characteristic 
of mankind ?” 

“Certainly,” said uncle. ‘“ But man- 
kind has in modern times reached a new 
plane, and entered upon a phase of its 
development as different from all that 
has gone before as the advent of puber- 
ty is from childhood. The scientific era 
has come. We have now the scientific 
method. In the investigation of physical 
phenomena we have arrived at the dem- 
onstration of universal laws, or rather 
of law, since law is necessarily universal ; 
and we have attained the method of ab- 
solute tests, independent of our individ- 
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ual sensations. This has made science 
possible, and the want of this made it 
impossible to antiquity. Take, for in- 
stance, a familiar example. The inven- 
tion of the thermometer has given us a 
test for heat independent of our individ- 
ual sensations. We can now measure 
it—be positive concerning its differences 
and its intensity. These now have be- 
come matters of fact, and not matters of 
guesswork. Measuring is the method of 
modern science—guessing or supposing 
was the ancient method. The one leads 
us to the universality and harmony of 
law—the other gave us the jumble and 
confusion of chance. Our study of the 
moral world must undergo the same 
change, our methods here must be uni- 
versal and scientific instead of partial 
and empirical, and we must find the 
same harmony of law, or else the uni- 
verse is worse than the fabled chaos.” 

“ But how long,” said Martha, “it will 
take before this truth is accepted so as 
to become a spring of action in social 
matters! Meanwhile, such is the hurry 
and press of modern life, so necessarily 
is every one of us occupied with how to 
get a living rather than how to live, that 
neither the leisure nor the desire for a 
philosophic life is possible to any but 
a very small minority. A little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump, I know; but 
philosophy itself seems to be devoid of 
the leavening principle, and is anything 
but propagandism.” 

“Nor,” said uncle, “is it desirable that 
this should be otherwise. It has not 
hitherto been the fault of mankind that 
they have not embraced philosophy, but 
the fault of philosophy that it has not 
embraced mankind. Look, for exam- 
ple, at some of the chief changes in pub- 
lic morals during quite modern times, 
and see how they have been advocated 
upon personal and party grounds, in- 
stead of being advocated as principles 
which are universal in their application. 
See how class-interests clash in our in- 
dustry, and labor and capital are con- 
tending with and denouncing each other, 
as though their interests were not iden- 
tical in any universal view of human 


destiny, since labor is capital, and 
Vor. X.—7 
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wealth is of value only in the direct 
ratio of the independence of industry. 
But mankind is advancing. This cen- 
tury is the culmination of all that has 
gone before. We have come to the sci- 
entific era. We have arrived, by the 
sure process of generations, at the grand 
generalizations, in physics, of the per- 
sistence and correlation of forces. We 
know that nothing is useless and noth- 
ing is lost, but that in the ascending 
scale of Nature, from the grain of dust 
to man ‘himself, increasing complexity 
of organization brings an increasing cir- 
cle of dependence, an increasing circle 
of sympathetic attractions, and an in- 
creasing circle of influence and power. 
The time is at hand for philosophy to 
partake of this new life, and, accepting 
human nature as it is, to take its proper 
position in the hierarchy of the sciences. 
Until this is done we must expect an ap- 
parent disagreement in the various de- 
partments of our social progress. As it 
is now, instead of seeking a harmonious 
correlation of the forces which produce 
our social activity, and subjecting their 
discoveries to the test of universal appli- 
cation, philosophers are busy in evolving 
partial and fragmentary justifications for 
the clash and discord of interests, as the 
astronomers, before the knowledge of 
gravitation, had their cycles and epi- 
cycles, and the chemists their fancies 
concerning the spiritual essences of mat- 
ter before chemistry became an exact 
science.” 

“Yes,” I said, “the age seems to me 
pregnant with change. I have never 
found in history a more interesting time 
to live in than now. In the compass 
of an ordinary lifetime we can gain more 
experience than a century formerly af- 
forded. But the sun is now setting, and 
that is a sight I never miss if possible. 
Let us go to the other side of the house, 
where we can see it; and what do you 
say, uncle, to a cigar ?”’ 

“With all my heart !"’ said uncle: “the 
proposition seems to me to bear the im- 
press of the ‘eternal fitness of things.’ 
Come, Martha, will you join us?” 

“Certainly,” said Martha, ‘in all but 
your cigars.” EDWARD HowLanD. 
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AN UNCOMMON CHORD. 


T the foot of the Great Saléve, not 
far from Geneva, is a littleinn. To 
say that it is of the most unpretending 
description, both within and without, is 
to speak mildly, for the walls are un- 
painted, rough and weather-stained, the 
rooms are bare of everything but the 
most absolutely necessary articles ; while 
the kitchen, fit climax of all, hung round 
with bunches of herbs and strings of 
sausages and pigs’ feet and tongues that 
look as if they had smoked there for 
centuries, and dimly revealing at the 
end of a gloomy vista two withered wo- 
men mysteriously busy over a great black 
pot round which the flames curl fitfully, 
is exactly the place that would have 
suited Macbeth’s witch-wives had those 
ladies chosen to hold their revels in a 
kitchen instead of on a heath. Fortu- 
nately, however, for the traveling public, 
the two good dames aforesaid resemble 
the cursed sisterhood only in appear- 
ance: they are always ready to give the 
chance-comer a warm welcome, and a 
warm supper of more savory materials 
than “eye of newt and tongue of frog ;”’ 
indeed, they rather pride themselves on 
the excellence of their omelettes and the 
spiciness of their mulled wine. 

Here it was, one late autumn morning, 
that a young lady alighted for a little 
rest and refreshment. She expected on 
entering the house to remain some thirty 
minutes at the outside, but she reckoned 
without her host, or rather without her 
host's children, for in passing through a 
dark passage her foot slipped on some 
baby’s plaything, and twisted under her 
with a pain so intense that she fell back 
against the wall almost fainting. 

Here was an end of journeying for the 
present. There was nothing for it but to 
lie still and possess her soul in such pa- 
tience as she could command at thought 


of the weary length of waiting possibly . 


before her. It was not the most com- 
fortable of sick-quarters: the beds were 
wretchedly hard, and even the dream of 





a sofa had never dawned upon these be- 
nighted people ; but, as it happened, one 
side of the little parlor was furnished with 
a kind of long window-seat, which, heap- 
ed with cushions and coverings, made a 
decent apology for a couch, and, as it 
was fortunately not the visitors’ season, 
the room was quite at her disposal. Here 
perfect quiet and the skill of the Mére 
Jaquet, who was learned in lotions and 
all the mysteries of herb-medicining, ac- 
complished such wonders that in three 
days’ time Miss Carr could very distinct- 
ly see the beginning of the end. 
. It was exactly on this third day, toward 
nightfall, that two young men walked 
into the ‘ Trois Chamois,’’ for such was 
the house’s title, corresponding with a 
battered work of art, where, on a real- 
istically green ground with a white Alp 
rising unexpectedly from it like a sugar- 
loaf, stood three animals in whom the 
wandering eye vainly sought a likeness 
to any creature now extant, and whose 
surprised faces seemed to show a similar 
bewilderment on their part. The host- 
ess with profuse apologies ushered the 
strangers into the eating-room: then, 
lingering as she saw one of them throw 
down several books on the table, with 
another string of excuses made so bold 
as to borrow one for the poor sweet 
mam’selle in the next room, who had 
borne all the pain and ennui like the 
angel that she was, the good God knew! 
“Ennui"’ the good woman might well 
say. Helen Carr had no books with 
her, and the most readable matter the 
house afforded was an odd number of a 
child’s magazine, whose exciting con- 
tents she had conned till she believed 
she could repeat them page for page. 
So, while smiling a little at the manner 
of its procuring, she took the novel from 
Mother Jaquet's hand with an exclama- 
tion of delight, quickly repeated as, in 
turning over the leaves, she caught sight 
of a familiar name on the fly-leaf. Tak- 
ing a card from her pocket-book, she 
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hastily scribbled a few words and de- 
spatched it to the owner of the volume. 

The next minute he was in the room 
—a tall young Englishman with a good- 
looking face, just now divided between 
surprise and pleasure: ‘“ How little I 
dreamed that the angelic sufferer in the 
next room was you, Miss Carr! I hard- 
ly know whether to be most glad or sor- 
ry. What an awful shame!” 

“It hasn’t been very gay,” said Helen 
with a bright smile. “I had no idea I 
was so stupid till I passed three days 
alone with myself, so you can imagine 
my delight at seeing a name I knew. 
Besides,”’ she added, laughingly, ‘‘as I 
have deprived you of your rightful en- 
trance to the drawing-room, I thought 
the least I could do was to ask you into 
it as a favor.” 

“Is this the drawing-room?” said 
George Severn with an amused eye, 
looking about him. “It’s not much like 
the last drawing-room we met in ?” 

“No,” answered Helen, smiling as the 
contrast flashed before her of that lux- 
urious Parisian saloon, ‘there are draw- 
ing-rooms avd drawing-rooms—no of- 
fence to my old friend here. But how 
odd that we should happen to be pass- 
ing through this corner of the world at 
the same time !—out of the season, too!"’ 

“We went a little out of our way pur- 
posely,” said Severn, “for the sake of 
going up the Saléve.” 

“Up the Saléve!’" echoed Helen in 
a tone of some surprise. “But isn’t it 
late?” 

“Yes, for the ordinary view, but I am 
told these heavy autumn-fogs give a 
finer effect than any one gets earlier. 
We came across a fellow who was quite 
crazy about it, and got our heads turned 
a little with his ravings, I think.” 

““We?’’ repeated Miss Carr. “You 
are not alone, then? or do you use the 
royal privilege ?” 

“No: I’ve a companion I picked up 
at Chamounix, and we have somehow 
stuck together ever since. Would it be 


presuming too much on our acquaint- 
ance, I wonder,” he went on with some 
hesitation, “if I were to ask permission 
to bring Legros here? I left him dying ! 
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of envy; and really, if you can overlook 
some national peculiarities, he’s not half 
a bad fellow—for a Frenchman.” 

“O Englishman !" laughed Helen Carr. 
“Yes, bring him by all means: I am 
curious to see the compound of virtues 
that could wring such an admission from 
British lips.” 

“*O American!" I might say,” rejoined 
Severn. ‘Just as prejudiced against us 
as ever? Perhaps, instead of apologiz- 
ing for my Gaul, I ought to think myself 
lucky to have him here to apologize for 
me 2” 

So he sazd, but not the less, as he went 
in quest of him, did he wish that only 
half-bad fellow in no better—and no 
worse—a place than his native boule- 
vards. The most noticeable of the pe- 
culiarities alluded to was a tendency on 
the part of M. Théodore Legros to occupy 
himself a little exclusively with his own 
agreeable self, and a belief that others 
found that same occupation equally 
natural and delightful. Now, egotism 
is certainly not so reprehensible a failing 
as those, for instance, that the law holds 
under its thumb, but it is sometimes in- 
finitely more in the way; and had Mr. 
Severn been able to exchange his viva- 
cious friend for, say, a silent and ab- 
stracted thief during the few hours he 
was to pass in Miss Carr’s society, it is 
more than probable he would have closed 
the bargain. But as, unfortunately, we 
cannot pick and choose to our liking in 
our fellow-creatures’ imperfections, he 
was now to suffer the inconvenience of 
what he had hitherto found rather amus- 
ing than otherwise. 

But surely those few hours could not 
much matter! Could they not?. He 
had before been very much taken with 
the young lady—so much as to have 
been within an ace of proposing just as 
he. suddenly lost sight of her through 
her party’s unexpectedly hurrying away. 
Under these circumstances an evening 
of her presence was a treasure not un- 
grudgingly to be shared with an incon- 
sequent third person—one, too, who was 
pretty sure to take the lion’s share of it. 

But the heavens conspired in George 
Severn’s favor. The next day the rain 
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fell in straight, blinding sheets that 
closed round like so many thick walls 
about the corners of the “Trois Cha- 
mois.” The Saléve was a myth: a 
plain—or, more comprehensibly, a sea 
—might have stretched in its place, for 
anything the eye could discern. There 
was no going out: there was nothing to 
do in-doors, absolutely nothing, but to 
spend a long delicious day exactly as 
he would liave chosen. The little par- 
lor, with its bare walls and floor, its un- 
pleasantly livid furniture, through the 
light in which he saw it seemed very 
like a small square cut out of Paradise. 
Then, M. Legros, though a most gallant 
admirer of ladies in general and his new 
acquaintance in particular, was greatly 
addicted to smoking, and, retiring after 
dinner for that purpose, succumbed 
under the combined seductions of the 
drowsy weed and the hot wine he had 
drunk, and fell into a sound sleep, to 
the fearful fascination of a child peeping 
in, to whom his open mouth and fierce 
moustache under the tumbled smoking- 
cap suggested the wicked wolf of the 
nursery-tale, and to the unmixed delight 
of George Severn, who, rapidly reduced 
to his former state, found every one of 
these minutes made of gold. Yet, so 
unreasonable is human nature, instead 
of being grateful for those two hours’ 
clear gain, he silently swore at it as a 
most unmannerly interruption when his 
friend at length came into the parlor. 
He closed the volume of poems from 
which he had been reading aloud, and 
leaned back in a quiet bad humor. 

* Mon Dieu! what weather !’’ sighed 
Legros, drawing a chair on Miss Carr’s 
other hand. ‘One could believe to be 
in the ark of another Deluge.” 

“Suppose you play the raven,” dis- 
contentedly muttered Severn. 

“It would be more polite to say the 
dove,” suggested Helen, smiling at him. 

“The dove came back,” answered 
Severn in an undertone. 

“Hein?” said Legros, who had not 
quite caught the allusion. “You talk in 
riddles, my dear, but it seems to me that, 
in your phrase Anglaise, you wish me 
farther ?”" 
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“Incredible as it may seem,” said 
Severn, “I do.” 

“I appeal to mademoiselle if the trio — 
is not better than the duet ?” 

“It is more complete, certainly,” an- 
swered Helen diplomatically. 

“You hear, my friend ?” 

“T hear a very doubtful answer that 
may mean anything. More complete-ly 
disagreeable, perhaps? For my part, I 
always think there is one too many in a 
trio: two notes make harmony enough 
for me.” 

“Barbarian with your two notes!” 
cried Legros, getting quite excited. 
“But I tell you that you are thin—thin! 
you strike at the root of the mystery of 
combination! you cannot even make a 
common chord with your two notes— 
go!” 

“I don’t want a common chord,”’ said 
Severn, laughing at him: “I like the 
uncommon ones best.” 

“As it is,’ pursued Legros, “do you 
see we make a very pretty one now, with 
mademoiselle of course for the tonic, the 
soul of the harmony without which would 
nothing be, and ourselves following for 
third and fifth—” 

“Yes,’’ interrupted Severn, “there's 
no question about the third—uncomfort- 
able interloper !” 

“And no more,’ rejoined Legros 
quickly, “about the positive dominant 
fifth that would rule at the expense of 
the melody. But it matters not: he is 
one against two, and our chord remains, 
lacking only its completing octave,” he 
added reflectively. 

Helen Carr, who was listening with a 
half smile, looked up, and as she met 
Severn’s eyes it seemed to him that she 
colored slightly. It might have been 
only a fancy, but he found it a pleasant 
one to keep. 

“How long shall you be here, Miss 
Carr ?’’ he asked, leaning nearer on his 
chair-arm. 

“I don’t quite know,” she answered 
with some hesitation: ‘‘a day or two, 
perhaps. It depends on— I expecta 
friend.” 

“Voila! put in Legros: “she will 
make the octave.” 
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“*Twas rather an indefinite question,” 
said Severn, “but I did not mean in this 
spot precisely, but in Europe—on this 
side of the water ?” 

“Oh,” said Helen, “we shall pass the 
winter in Italy, and go home some time 
in the spring.” 

Whereupon Mr. Severn fell into a 
reverie that lost him several of his 
friend's bons-mots. 

In the evening he told Miss Carr that 
the Jaquets had assured him that the 
next day would be exactly what he want- 
ed for his ascent. 

“It looks anything but promising to 
me,” said he, “but these people, who 
seem to be quite in the secrets of the 
weather, have positively promised me a 
magnificent day to-morrow.” 


“How very nice!” said Helen. “I. 


haven't the slightest doubt they know 
all about it. I quite envy you,” she 
added. ; 

“Why should not you go, too?” said 
he quickly. 

“J go?” repeated Helen, looking up at 
him in astonishment. ‘“ What an idea!”’ 

“Perfectly practicable, I assure you,” 
he said eagerly. “I have been longing 
to propose it. You can walk very well 
now; which is hardly to the point, be- 
cause you won't have to walk. You 
have only to get on the donkey’s back 
at one door and get off at another, and 
really, with Legros and myself, to say 
nothing of Mother Jaquet, to take care 
of you, I don’t see how you can come 
to harm there any more than here.” 

“Is Mother Jaquet going, then ?”’ cried 
Helen. 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you? Yes, they 
always close the chalet up there at this 
time of the year; and she is going up to 
help the other woman down, it appears : 
they are sisters or something. At any 
rate, to-morrow will be your last oppor- 
tunity this year, and next spring you are 
going to America. Only consider!” 

“If I consider I am sure I sha’n't do 
it,” said Helen laughing, ‘but I’m very 
‘strongly tempted to do it and not con- 
sider. You're sure about the donkey ?” 


“Quite sure: I have been talking a 
long time with Mother Jaquet about 
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the ascent. So now it is settled, is it 
not ?” 

“‘I—believe—so,” said Helen, hesita- 
ting, however, as she spoke. ‘“ You have 
raised my curiosity so that I must profit 
by the last chance.” 

“You won't regret it, take my word for 
it,” assured Severn in high satisfaction. 

The next morning did not look very 
favorable to unpracticed eyes, for, though 
there was no rain, heavy mists curtained 
the landscape closely. But the people 
of the inn declared that these would roll 
down as they climbed the mountain. 

The way for a considerable distance 
wound among woods too thick to give 
more than an occasional glimpse be- 
yond. It was rough and stony, but 
Helen, on her sure-footed little donkey, 
was not inconvenienced by the uneven- 
ness any more than by the pools of wa- 
ter that bore witness to yesterday's tor- 
rents. Neither was Mother Jaquet, it 
seemed: with her short petticoats that 
needed no extra kilting she marched 
along as much at her ease as the two 
gentlemen. 

As the ascent grew steeper and the 
ledges to skirt more frequent the view 
widened over rock and wood, or would 
have widened but for the impalpable yet 
solid walls of vapor that cut the air so 
close at times as to hide the trees grow- 
ing just below. ' 

“If we had not already passed round 
there,” said Helen, pointing down, “I 
should more than half believe the world 
came to a sudden end just here. It gives 
one rather an odd sensation of traveling 
through space. Are you quite sure now 
we are on the earth, after all ?”’ 

“My faith, no!’ muttered Legros, 
overhearing her, “nor anything ap- 
proaching it.” 

“You must know, Miss Carr,” said 
Severn laughing, ‘that Legros is a per- 
fect cat. He is a hero under any other 
hardships, but when it comes to wetting 
his feet his courage oozes out, not at 
his finger-ends, but at his boot-heels. 
Look!"’ he added abruptly, stopping 
the donkey—‘look how the mist closes 
about us on all sides, just opening a 
little for us step by step, and shutting 
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directly behind us. There zs a sort of 
fairy-smack about it—like riding through 
the air in a fog-coach.” 

“ And drawn by the fiery steeds of the 
sun? only they obstinately refuse to 
make their appearance. Do you know, 
I'm beginning to lose faith in the oracle,” 
said Helen, nodding her head toward 
the Mére Jaquet. 

“There’s a rebuke, then, for your 
faithlessness,”’ cried Severn, pointing to 
the vapory distance, where the shifting 
masses fell apart pierced by a long sun- 
lance that lightened through the mist. 
In a moment they had closed again, but 
an amber translucency still told of the 
gleam, underneath, and soon the whole 
air began to be full of floating, melting 
shapes, flung forward and thrust down 
by peak after peak. In the uncertain 
atmosphere the solid rocks seemed wa- 
vering as they dawned into sight: it was 
like the creation of a new earth. 

Winding on higher and higher, pres- 
ently, as they turned a sharp corner, the 
whole party stood still together, and 
Helen gave a cry of wonder and delight. 
On every side, save where the mountain- 


top still rose above them, the eye ran 
free from peak to peak over stretches of 
plain and forest and low broken hill- 
groups, glimmering in and out of the 
settling mist, with here a glimpse of 
white scattered walls, and there the flash 


of a river-curve. Overhead, from a tree 
that bent full of twinkling rain-drops, 
the sun struck out a vivid prismatic play 
of colors that plunged and were lost in 
the fog below. The fog? And could 
that indeed be fog, Helen marveled, that 
glorified sea of white and amber light 
rolling tumultuously round the sheer 
cliff and heaving its great billows up to 
their feet ? 

“Was I wrong to urge you to ¢his ?” 
said Severn at last in a low voice. 

Helen drew a long breath. “It is in- 
conceivable,” said she. “I have been 
among the clouds before, but never in a 
scene like this. See where the end of 
that rainbow disappears in a whirl of 
waves! I should like to follow it.” 

“Take care!’ said Severn, tightening 
his hold on the bridle as she leaned over 
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the donkey’s neck: “that is a dangerous 
impulse.” 

“Not under the circumstances,’’ an- 
swered Helen, laughing as she patted 
her sober steed. ‘ There’s little risk of 
my friend’s enthusiasm hurrying Aim 
into a gulf of glory. I wonder why it 
is,” she continued, ‘that the mists roll 
together in such an ocean just below, 
while over at the side they are thin and 
ragged? Is it a current of air, do you 
think ?” 

“T suppose so. See, Miss Carr, how 
clearly all the points stand out of the 
mist—all but Mont Blanc !” 

“Magnificent!” said Helen, “those 
sharp outlines against the bright blue 
sky, with the vapors struggling under- 
neath. But ¢4zs—ah!"’ and she turned 
her eyes again below the cliff. “I never 
saw anything like those great sea-ridges. 
Can the summit give us anything to 
surpass those ?” 

“I suspect not,” said Severn. “As I 
recall the description, this must be the 
point where this sort of thing reaches its 
perfection. The summit will give us 
quite another view, more extended, of 
course, but not this peculiar fog effect.” 

“Well,” said Helen, with a lingering, 
reluctant gaze, ‘it is not as if I should 
not always have it to remember. And 
now suppose we say good-bye, before 
anybody can make a speech about it ?”’ 
she finished abruptly, with a laugh. 

“Anybody” may or may not have re- 
ferred to M. Théodore Legros, whose 
gesticulations certainly seemed to indi- 
cate the culmination of a fine frenzy. 

By the time they reached the top they 
were hungry enough to be glad to see the 
chalet and its hostess, Mother Jaquet’s 
sister, and as like her as one dried pea 
to another. She whisked about, and 
speedily set before them refreshments 
that were excellent in their way, though 
of a true mountain simplicity. 

“It is all celestial alike!” declared 
Helen. “I am tempted to spend the 
rest of my life here and feed on nectar. 
Did you ever see such cream down there 
on the earth ? it’s as yellow as the honey, 
and as thick.” 

“Stiff enough to stand alone, as the 
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ladies say of their gowns,” suggested 
Severn. 

They made a merry meal of it, seem- 
ing to feel a perpetual bubble of gayety. 
Indeed, apart from any natural spirits, 
there was something indescribably ex- 
hilarating in the keen elastic air of those 
high regions. 

While the two peasant-women busied 
themselves with the cares of removal, 
the rest of the party abandoned the little 
chalet for the open mountain-top and its 
broad girdle of landscape. Severn was 
right: the view from this height was in- 
finitely more wide and varied, with its 
long reaches of plain, hamlet-sprinkled ; 
its interweaving of forest-belt and river- 
bend; its low dark hill-heads, each 
doubled in shadow under the strong fall- 
ing light; and, drawn about all, closing 
the horizon far away, the bristling Alpine 
ranks dazzling the eye as with a shine 
of silver armor. Yet with all its gran- 


deur Helen found that it impressed her 
less vividly than the first scene, partly 
perhaps from its greater familiarity, and 
partly because she was able to grasp the 
sources of its sublimity, and see the very 


earth from which it towered, while that 
lonely airy ocean, boiling up from in- 
visible springs and flecked with strange 
lights and hues, had a look of mystery 
that seemed to set it apart from Nature, 
in some enchanted world of its own. 

But the sun warned them at length to 
turn their faces downward. It was sen- 
sibly colder, and a wind was rising. The 
getting down, too, was by no means as 
easy as the getting up, the quantity of 
loose stones being a decided difficulty in 
the way. 

“What is the matter with that donkey, 
I wonder ?”’ said Severn at length, un- 
easily. “He plunges about in a reckless 
manner I don’t at all like. Can it be 
the mere descent? Allow me to try him 
up hill a moment, Miss Carr.” 

But up hill, as down, the donkey 
stumbled. Severn then carefully ex- 
amined his feet, on which it became evi- 
dent that one of them had somehow 
been lamed. 

“I don't like this at all,” repeated the 
young man. “ These rolling stones are 
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nasty things, and a stumble on one of 
those narrow open ledges would be no 
joke, particularly if it comes on to blow 
hard. We must take care.” 

So saying, he placed himself at the 
donkey’s head, and with his hand on 
the bridle led him slowly, step by step. 
As yet, indeed, they were sheltered from 
the force of the wind, but as they turned 
the corner of a shelving ledge a blast 
rushed straight at them as if it would 
sweep all before it. 

“This won't do,"’ said Severn hurried- 
ly; and with a word of apology he held 
Miss Carr firmly in her seat with one 
arm, guiding the faltering animal with 
the other, and bracing himself against 
the shock of the wind. It was no easy 
task with that uncertain footing. 

“Oh, let me walk, please!” begged 
Helen. “Iam sure I need not give you 
all this trouble.” 

“Trouble to take care of you /” said 
the young man in a very low voice. “I 
wish I might have that trouble all the 
rest of my life!” 

Helen started at the unmistakable 
words and tone, and seemed about to 
speak, but was silent as Legros at this 
moment pressed forward and joined 
them. 

“My faith!’ said he, “your proverb 
Anglaise of the ill wind has its right, as 
comes to prove my friend Saverne—eh ? 
I too I would be a squire of dames, but, 
alas! the belle dame fails me.” 

“On the contrary,” said Severn with 
mock gravity, “you have but to make 
your choice.” 

“ Par example!’’ answered Legros with 
an ironical shrug,. glancing over his 
shoulder at the manly stride of the two 
peasant-women. “In that case one 
would reverse the situation. I have as 
much need of assistance as madame 
there.” 

“Or as mademoiselle here,” said Helen 
gayly ; “especially now that we are shel- 
tered by thatridge. Indeed, Mr. Severn, 
if you insist on making me out so help- 
less, / shall insist on getting down and 
walking, just to prove the contrary. On 
our side of the Atlantic, M. Legros,” she 
added, “women are too strong-minded 
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to accept any assistance—when they can 
help it.” 

“A very convenient reservation,” re- 
marked that gentleman, “where the mind 
is more strong than the body.” 

There was nothing for it but for Mr. 
Severn to obey. It is true his help was 
no longer absolutely necessary, but it 
might still have been very useful, and, 
he could not help thinking, would have 
been permitted but for that opening re- 
mark of Legros’s, which had called the 
color into Miss Helen’s cheek. Accord- 
ingly, he confined his attentions to the 
donkey, with a very distinct wish to pack 
off that animal, with M. Legros and the 
two Jaquet women, all together some- 
where, anywhere out of his way, and 
then to raise a blast that there could be 
no question about. 

But the wind rather sank than rose, 
and presently they were in a sheltered 
way where his aid was wholly uncalled 
for, as even the donkey seemed to hint 
by frequent and vicious head-shakings 
as they approached the smoother slope 
of the foot. 

Near the inn one of the children met 
them with the news that “there was a 
m’sieur come for mam’selle ;’’ and be- 
fore they reached the door the words 
were confirmed by the “m’sieur’” him- 
self, who, having spied them from afar, 
came hurrying out. 

“ Hold, then, my friend,” said Legros 
under his breath to Severn, who had 
somehow hung back at this appearance : 
“see there but too complete an octave! 
In your phrase Anglaise, it is one mice 
that I smell.” 

Alas! even so was it with George 
Severn. The same conviction smote 
him as he watched the pair. Whether 
it was his manner or hers, the unneces- 
sarily tender care with which he lingered 
in assisting her, or that blush of hers at 
the kiss which yet awoke no protest, all 
seemed to speak them betrothed lovers. 
His heart swelled, he set his teeth: he 
would have liked to turn his back on 
them all and rush away alone out of 
sight and hearing; but Helen was look- 
ing round: he must get over it as best he 
could and come forward with a smiling 
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face to be introduced. Not particularly 
smiling was the face, however: he forced 
out a few words, and then stood silent 
and stiff till his new acquaintance, un- 
able to make anything of the English- 
man, turned to the Frenchman on his 
other hand. There, indeed, was no lack 
of words, and under cover of their con- 
versation Severn ventured to address 
Helen. 

“You might have let me know of this, 
I think, Miss Helen,” said he with re- 
proachful abruptness. 

“Indeed, I am so very sorry! I 
never thought of such a thing till to-day, 
and we are not alone, you know,” was 
Helen’s hurried whisper, open, to be 
sure, to the construction that it was her 
previous engagement which she had only 
so very lately contemplated. But one 
cannot always be strictly logical, and 
Mr. Severn understood her meaning. 
But he said nothing, only looked at her 
once while she tried to express some re- 
grets which probably neither was sorry 
to have interrupted. 

The two young men lingered outside 
a little, while the others went in. No 
sooner were they alone than Legros’s 
face contorted into a gloomy desperation, 
so sudden and so remarkable as to have 
the appearance of being made to order. 

“We bleed from the same shaft,” said 
he tragically. ‘What is it that makes 
to her so she herself amuses? She is 
diablement coquette: they are it all, 
those Americaines.” 

“Nonsense !’’ said Severn shortly. 
“Miss Carr was not under the slightest 
obligation to explain her private arrange- 
ments to us; and for anything we may 
have fancied—the more fools we, that's 
all.” 

“You will speak for yourself, Monsieur 
Saverne,” said Legros haughtily, then 
relenting the next moment. “But no! 
Because one woman is false shall we be 
no more brothers? My dear, let us em- 
brace.” 

The Frenchman’s pose was so absurd- 
ly dramatic that, for all his sore heart, 
George Severn could not but burst out 
laughing. “All right, old fellow !’’ said 
he. “I'll take your word for the cakes 
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and ale; so here suppose we make an 
end of it?” 

“And go seek what to eat,’ added 
Legros, with an alacrity in leaving the 
subject that showed it not to have been 
‘painfully near his heart. ‘“ Truly I have 
a wolf-hunger.” 

George Severn did not pass that even- 
ing in the little inn-parlor. Perhaps he 
remembered his own remark about the 
sufficiency of a duet, and did not care 
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to be himself this time “the uncomfort- 
able third.” So he saw no more of Miss 
Carr until the next morning, when the 
two parties met for a little time previous 
to setting out on their different routes, 
and then, the good-byes spoken, the 
third and fifth went their way together, 
leaving the completed octave to journey 
melodiously on. 
KaTE PuTNAM OsGooD. 
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DOMESTIC CHEMISTRY. 
AM not well upin chemistry. I have 
a great respect for it, as I have for 
anything that seems too profound for me 
to “tackle,” but my knowledge of the 
subject consists of some hazy recollec- 


tions of a dingy lecture-room furnished | 


with very hard benches and a group of 
unhappy boys yawning ata sober-looking 
gentleman, who used a great many hard 
words—nearly as hard as the benches— 
and made miraculous combinations and 
changes in the contents of his bottles 
and things, and deafened us by touching 
off bladders of oxygen gas—or perhaps 
it was hydrogen—and blinded us with 
calcium lights, and suffocated us with 
unsavory smells, which he poured out 
somehow from his bottles. But my eld- 
est son, Ahasuerus—who is learning to 
be an apothecary, and has taken to 
analytical chemistry (using his bed-room 
as a laboratory) as naturally and earn- 
estly as his brother Solomon has to pri- 
vate billiards in 42s bed-room—has turn- 
ed his scientific battery in a direction 
that is producing distrust and dismay in 
the bosom of my family. 

I have a great respect for Science, 
particularly where I don’t understand 
it. But when Science pokes sticks, so 
to speak, among the wheels of my do- 
mestic economy and deranges their run- 
ning, when it takes upon itself to inspect 





my victuals, and find fault with them in 
a way that is calculated to unsettle my 
faith in my breakfast, dinner and supper, 
and disturb the repose and equanimity 
of mind which I find necessary to a per- 
fect digestion, I don’t like it. 

The results are no doubt highly satis- 
factory to Science and Ahasuerus, but 
I can't help feeling a sense of personal 
injury when he assures me that he has 
analyzed the prepared coffee which my 
grocer sends done up in such nice pack- 
ages, and has found that it is Jrepared 
with a vengeance. Mrs. P. used to mix 
it with the proper proportions of cream 
and sugar, as she alone knew how to do, 
and hand my cup gracefully across the 
table; and I used to take it with a relish 
and think it remarkably nice; and there 
was the highest degree of mutual con- 
fidence between us on the subject. Now, 
when she hands it to me I am oppressed 
by the consciousness that I am keeping 
a secret from her; which she would not 
like, if she knew it. For how can I tell 
that excellent sharer of my joys and 
troubles that she is about to poison me , 
with a fluid extract of chiccory and man- 
gel-wurzel root, and roasted wheat flour, 
and roasted beans, and roasted acorns, 
and carrots, and parsnips, and sawdust ? 
And that the chiccory and wheat flour 
were themselves adulterated before they 
were used to adulterate the coffee ? 
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How can I tell our venerable aunt, 
who frequently drops in just about sup- 
per-time, and from whom we have ex- 
pectations, that the tea, of which she 
always takes three breakfast-cups, is a 
decoction of beech, horse-chestnut, oak, 
willow and half a dozen other leaves ?— 
that the white sugar with which Mrs. P. 
sweetens it so artistically is improved by 
a mixture of powdered marble, chalk, 
whiting, sand, bone-dust and salt ?>—that 
the cream with which she mollifies its 
strength and feeds the twins is skim- 
milk bedeviled with chalk, calves’ or 
sheep's brains, turmeric and annotto, 
with water added to thin it, and gum- 
tragacanth to thicken it, and soda to 
keep it sweet ? 

Manifestly, if I were to tell them all 
this, I should never get any more coffee, 
and our venerable relative would never 
drop in at supper-time again, and would 
cut us out of her will besides. 

Ahasuerus is evidently a born analyt- 
ical chemist ; for this discovery concern- 
ing the coffee and tea and their “ condi- 
ments,’ as the prairie damsel styled 
them, has started him upon a general 


investigation of everything of a gastro- 
nomical character that comes into the 


house. The result has been that he has 
made some other discoveries, accom- 
panied, in the process of making, by a 
remarkable succession of odors, uniform 
only in unsavoriness, and a condition of 
bed-room which Mrs. P., who is a neat 
housekeeper, has on several occasions 
emphatically designated as “nasty.” 
The first thing he attacked, after spoil- 
ing my coffee, was a paper of fruit-drops 
—a kind of small candy pellets of vari- 
ous flavors—which I had brought home 
for my son Madagascar, aged three. I 
had incautiously opened it, and was 
about handing it to the boy, when Ahas- 
uerus suddenly diverted it into his own 
hand and swiftly disappeared, muttering 
something in which I thought I distin- 
guished the words “analyze” and “bu- 
colic,” leaving Madagascar’s mouth, 
which had opened in rapturous anticipa- 
tion, hanging open in wrath and dismay. 
I didn’t see him again until next morn- 
ing, when he produced the paper, some- 
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what depleted of its contents, and in 
answer to my question, whether he had 
found anything bucolic in the drops, 
said, “Well, no: -I never found that 
anywhere but in Virgil, but I'll tell you 
what I ave found.” 

“Sugar flavored with fruit-essences,” 
said Mrs. P. 

“H-m-m!” said Ahasuerus. “Look 
here: fruit-essence number one, pear— 
made of concentrated sulphuric acid 
and fusel oil, distilled with acetate of 
potash; number two, apple—made of 
the same, distilled with bichromate of 
potash; number three, pineapple—made 
of diluted butyric—not bucolic—acid.”’ 

“The pineapple is very nice,’ said I, 
crunching two or three of the pellets of 
that flavor, and holding another ready. 
“What is butyric acid ?” 

“Something very nice,” said our chem- 
ist: “it is obtained from butyric ether, 
which is made from sugar—lI’ve told 
you what that is—by fermentation with 
sour milk, chalk and putrid cheese. 
Try some more of ’em ?” 

I didn’t. My appetite for candy di- 
minished suddenly. 

As we were about leaving the house, 
I for my office, Ahasuerus for the store, 
Mrs. P. asked me, unfortunately in his 
hearing, to bring home some oil of bitter 
almonds to flavor the pudding she was 
going to make for dinner the next day. 
He said nothing, but when I brought 
my purchase home I found that he had 
also brought a vial of it from the store. 
He immediately seized upon mine to 
analyze it, and the next morning in- 
formed me that it was made from coal- 
tar. 

“I guess you had better use my vial,” 
said he, quietly : “I know what it is, for 
I made it myself.” 

“Now, look here, young man,” said I 
severely, “I want you to tell me whether 
anything we eat is itself or something 
else: if you go on in this way I shall be 
afraid to eat anything except unseasoned 
meat and boiled eggs and oysters on the 
half shell.” 

“You are not safe if you go much be- 
yond them,” said he. “The vinegar 
you put on your oysters is made of wa- 
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ter, sulphuric acid, burnt sugar, grains 
of paradise and pyroligneous acid; and 
the pepper is composed of linseed meal, 
mustard husk, wheat flour, pea flour, 
sago, rice flour, pepper-dust and saw- 
dust.” 

I had the pepper-box in one hand and 
a pickled oyster on my fork in the other: 
I laid them down. 

“Try some mustard,” said Mrs. P.: 
“that is pure, at any rate.” 

“Hold on!” said that uncomfortable 
youth. “I’ve analyzed some of that 
very mustard, and I know just how pure 
it is. It is made of wheat flour, colored 
with yellow ochre, and sharpened with 
cayenne pepper (made of ground rice, 
turmeric and the husk of white mustard 
seed, and colored with red lead) and 
ginger (made of sago meal, tapioca, 
ground rice, cayenne pepper, mustard 
husks, wheat flour and turmeric) .and 
plaster of Paris, which I believe is pure. 
Try a little?” 

I didn’t see my way quite clear, and 
put the mustard-spoon back into the 
cruet. 

“Your very medicine is adulterated,” 
he went on: “‘at least you are not sure 
of it unless you get it at our store, and 
we have been fooled sometimes ; for in- 
stance, in a lot of ipecacuanha, which 
proved to be a mixture of tartar emetic, 
chalk, wheat flour, starch and saw-dust.”’ 

“As if medicine wasn’t nasty enough, 
anyhow!” said Mrs. P. 

“And that fine brandy you got for 
mince-pies,”’ continued Ahasuerus, “I 
gave that a trial too.” 

“You didn’t find anything the matter 
with my brandy, did you?" said Mrs. 
P. in a fright. ‘“ Why, all the mince- 
pies are seasoned with it.”” 

“I didn’t find any dvandy at all,” said 
Ahasuerus with that exasperating quiet- 
ness of his. “I found some rectified 
corn whisky, hocused with cream of tar- 
tar, acetic ether, bruised French plums 
and refuse grape skins: it was colored 
with burnt sugar and roughened with 
tincture of kino. Being ‘fine old bran- 
dy,’ it was aged by an infusion of oak 
saw-dust and tincture of grape stones, 
and flavored with grains of paradise 
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and several other equally harmless in- 
gredients.” 

In view of the revelations concerning 
coffee, I had informed Mrs. P. that I 
thought that cocoa or chocolate would 
agree with me rather better; and that 
amiable woman, only solicitous for my 
welfare, had gone out herself and select- 
ed a cake of “warranted Caraccas co- 
coa,” and prepared some of it for break- 
fast. I had taken one foaming cup of 
it with relish, and had passed my cup to 
be replenished, when Ahasuerus asked 
to “have a shy at it.” Mrs. P. winced, 
but gave it to him. That confounded 
boy took one sip, twitched up his left 
nostril with a quick sniff, set down his 
cup and, looking at his watch, said he 
was late and must be off to the store. 

“I wonder if that boy will ever learn 
manners ?”’ said Mrs. P. despairingly as 
he disappeared—“ smelling at his cup in 
that way !”” 

“I’m afraid he smelt a rat in it,” said 
I incautiously. 

Mrs. P. gave me a look of resigned 
despair, but I went on: “Depend upon 
it, he has found something to pry into, 
and we shall hear from him to-morrow 
morning.” 

Sure enough, it came, and I don’t 
wonder he sniffed—maranta, arrow-root, 
Indian corn, sago, taipoca, chiccory, co- 
coa-shelis, old sea biscuits, coarse flour, 
tallow and lard, and colored with Vene- 
tian red! 

This boy is becoming a very uncom- 
fortable treasure: to possess, with his dis- 
position to meddle with everything and 
show it to be something else. Not con- 
tent with spoiling the prepared coffee 
which we all thought so nice, and spoil- 
ing the sugar and cream and Madagas- 
car's candy, and his mother’s pudding 
and mince-pies, and my oysters; taking 
liberties with the mustard-pot and shak- 
ing my confidence in the “ipecac,”’ which 
is my reliance as a “steady”’ corrective 
—I verily believe he picked it out on 
purpose, so that I shall be afraid to get 
sick again—and our venerable aunt's 
sangaree and my chocolate, he has had 
the assurance to tell me that my scented 
rappee—I have a habit, a very bad one, 
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Mrs, P. says, of using snuff—is com- 
posed of chromate of potash, red lead, 
carbonate of ammonia, lime, powdered 
glass and powdered orris-root; that our 
morning twists are adulterated with mash- 
ed potatoes, alum, plaster of Paris and 
bone-dust; and that the mixed pickles, 
whose bright green so delighted Mrs. P., 
owe their color to acetate of copper! 

I am reduced to despair. I can’t live 
on unseasoned meat and boiled eggs. 
Mrs. P. says she won’t make any more 
doughnuts, nor fry any more catfish or 
anything else, until she can get some 
lard that she is sure is not mutton-suet 
mixed with potato flour and carbonate 
of soda; she won't take any more gruel 
until I can get oatmeal made of some- 
thing better than barley flour and rubble; 
and where is she to get arrow-root for 
the twins when Ahasuerus has demon- 
strated that she has been making it of 
potato starch ? 

I have requested him to suspend his 
analyses for the present, and allow us to 
eat our meals in peace ; suggesting that, 


as he has got us into a very thick wood 
of difficulty, he should show us the way 
out. 

“The way’s plain enough,” said the 
enterprising youth: “buy everything at 


our store!" Whereupon he seized his 
hat and decamped. 
That boy has an eye to business. 
A. G. PENN. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF LIVERPOOL. 


THE engine of the. ocean steamer 
which has ferried us over from New 
York has stopped. We are at anchor 
in the Mersey. 
drizzly, gloomy, rainy, foggy. On either 
side of the river, and terminating in 
British fog, are the great stone docks of 
Liverpool, thirteen miles of walled banks. 
It needs but great black guns upon them 
to make the resemblance to fortifications 
complete. A tug comes alongside. Cabin 
and steerage passengers go on board and 
dive promiscuously into a damp, dirty 

_and uncomfortable cabin. After a deal 
of tedious waiting, we cast off and steam 
for the shore. We land at the “ Prince’s 
Dock.” We are herded under a shed 
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and surrounded by men in varied uni- 
form—men with high black helmets, 
policemen ; men with brass badges on 
their arms, porters; men in brass but- 
tons and blue coats, custom - house 
officers. They range our trunks in par- 
allel files. The queen’s officers hunt 
for contraband tobacco, and find none. 
Weare passed through the custom-house. 
Our trunks are chalked with the royal 
mark. We are free to enter the United 
Kingdom. We enter. The rain pours. 
We pass basins filled with shipping ; 
seven- and eight-story warehouses of 
dull gray, reddish brick; great stone 
walls; over iron bridges; more basins 
full of vessels; more warehouses; more 
walls. It is all iron, stone, brick and 
fog. No trees, no grass, no soil. Ale- 
houses, “ spirit- and wine-vaults,”’ groups 
of laborers, barefooted girls selling or- 
anges, omnibuses top-heavy with peo- 
ple, and elephantine horses are seen and 
passed. We jump into a “hansom:” 
we are buttoned into an upright glass 
showcase. The horse starts off without 
any visible driver. It is like being mod- 
erately run away with. We make our 
first stop at an English hotel. No crowd 
of loungers about the halls or entrance. 
A landlady, blooming, buxom, English 
and substantial, receives us. She books 
us for No. 25. We look in vain for the 
crowd which surges and bubbles about 
an American caravansary. All is quiet 
and domestic, save the occasional rust- 
ling and flitting of the British chamber- 
maid. ‘Gentlemen's Coffee - Room.” 
We enter. A quiet parlor, blazing coal- 
fire, chairs, tables, and sideboard with 
glasses. Gentleman at table writing. 
No table piled with papers; no gaudy 
railroad or steamboat advertisements ; 
no files of theatre handbills ; no ragged 
girl selling toothpicks—as in America. 
But where are the travelers? I want to 
lounge among them as I did in the 
“Land of the Free.” They are not 
here: it is not the custom of the country. 
The British hotel seems a private board- 
ing-house. I stand in the open door- 
way as I used to do in my own, my 
native land. No brother-lounger keeps 
mecompany. I feel that I am outraging 
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British propriety. I return to the Gen- 
tlemen’s Coffee-Room. 

Iam hungry. I will dine. Where is 
the dining-room? “Coffee-Room.” It 
must be here. There is a rattle of plates 
and a scent of food within. Enter. A 
few gentleman by the open grate, one 
or two dining. I will be cautious. I 
will not seat myself at once at a table. 
I glide toward the sofa. For some time 
there is no further development. The 
gentlemen by the fire are immersed in 
newspapers— British newspapers, with 
long massive editorials. At last the 
dooropens. Servantenters. She bears 
covered dishes. She places them on a 
table. She approaches the British gents 
by the fire. She addresses them in low 
and respectful tones. They rise and 
seat themselves at the table. I see it all 
now ; this is a sort of domestic restaurant. 
She is approaching me. What will I 
have? Ham, eggs and coffee. My order 
to her is respectful. In an American 
hotel or restaurant it might be short and 
peremptory, according to the condition 
of stocks or the weather. She departs. 


Sheisgonealong time. In America ham, 
eggs and coffee would long ere this have 
been produced, eaten, digested and for- 
gotten. They do things more slowly in 
England—more slowly and surely. But 


my meal approaches. The respectful 
maid summons me thereunto. I rise 
and seat myself respectfully. Respect- 
fully she asks the number of my apart- 
ment. I give it respectfully. Respectful- 
ly she chalks it down. What is that for? 
So she may charge your ham, eggs and 
coffee in the bill, you Yankee ignoramus. 
So I eat my first meal on English soil. 

I will now go out. I will take a look 
at England. I can see about one hun- 
dred yards through the fog. There, by 
that lofty building, is a column, and on 
that column a statue. It is the duke of 
Wellington. The duke seems to gaze 
profoundly into the fog. He bears a 
naked sabre, He might, if he pleased, 
cut the fog in slices with that sabre. 
And here is an equestrian statue of Her 
Majesty the queen, “erected by the cor- 
poration of Liverpool.’’ The queen gazes 
also into her own free and untaxed fog. 
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-Near are four great, fierce stone lions, 


flanking the entrance to St. George’s 
Hall, gazing at the British public dimly 
seen in fog. 

I wander about, for the first time in 
my life a foreigner. The broader accent 
of the English tongue falls on my Ameri- 
can ear. There are soldiers, with little 
canes, and caps coquettishly awry perch- 
ed on their heads, run, poured, melted 
into tight red jackets; policemen stiff 
in numbers, gloves and black helmets; 
women, mostly in gray or colored stock- 
ings, many dreadfully run down at the 
heel; churchyards flagged with tomb- 
stones, and people walking over them; 
beer-houses with men and women at the 
bar; parks in which the British public 
by printed notice are invited to assist 
the superintendent in preserving order ; 
railway-cars, like Concord coaches hung 
on car wheels, now darting over your 
head, now shooting under ground; 
hearses and mourning-coaches heavier, 
more sombre and funereal-looking than 
ours in America, with drivers in weeds, 
hearty and contented, half hidden in 
the shade of a grove of immense black 
plumes ; slatternly women thronging the 
doors of public bake-houses or hurrying 
therefrom, each with her napkin-covered 
tin of browned meat and potatoes; 
streets, lanes, alleys, courts, dingy, gri- 
my, damp, all brick and stone, filled 
with women and children likewise dingy, 
grimy and damp—low foreheads, puffy 
faces, blackened eyes—washing linen, 
washing doorsteps, gossiping, smoking ; 
beer-pitchers going empty and returning 
full; boys playing at ball with bats like 
miniature bread-shovels; more women 
on thé wharves, wheeling barrows of 
coal; cotton-bales rolling by, some neat- 
ly and compactly bound, some loose, 
burst and bulgy; cotton-bales going up 
seven-story, dull, reddish brick ware- 
houses; cotton-bales coming down sev- 
en-story brick warehouses ; cotton-bales 
coming out of ships; cotton-bales going 
into cars; street German bands blowing 
for bread; street singers—men drawling 
through ballads for bread, girls chanting 
an air strange to me, but not unmelodi- 
ous; a woe-begone man and four chil- 
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dren, who burst out spasmodically as 
they tramp along the curb. So rises the 
curtain on this my first glimpse of Eng- 
lish life. PRENTICE MULFORD. 


A PAIR OF GOBLETS. 


I AM reading Benvenuto Cellini’s au- 
tobiography, translated by Goethe, a 
most charming work, and doubly enter- 
taining after the sniveling pietism of 
Jung-Stilling. In the silvery waters of 
Goethe’s German, which glide with such 
transparent might and throw back such 
thronging images of earth and sky, I 
find a delightful refreshment. It is in- 
teresting to watch the quaint unfolding 
of Benvenuto’s mind as he unconscious- 
ly gives it in the limpid pages of his au- 
tobiography. Subjects the most delicate, 
things scarcely to be breathed to one’s 
self or only in the shrinking twilight of 
the closet, he discusses and particular- 
izes with a naturalness that is truly in- 
imitable. He is full of the frisking 


grace of hoyden children, the romp and 
the elasticity of twinkling-footed fauns, 
the breezy fragility of his own marvel- 
ous chiselings in ivory and silver. I 


love this old-time freshness, this great- 
minded impropriety and thoughtlessness 
of the Middle Ages and the court of 
Francis I. It evokes a chivalrous era, 
a background where the world stands 
full of romance and an immense child- 
likeness still has hold of our race. Ben- 
venuto’s piety and his enchanting sin- 
fulness contrast singularly together. 
They suggest how far back the moral 
inconsistencies of the present Italians 
may be traced. He scruples not to live 
in open sin with a wench whom he used 
in modeling, and crosses himself with 
devout ejaculations when he has suc- 
ceeded in destroying certain wretches 
who had assailed him. His details about 
the origin, progress and completion of 
his imperishable works are fascinating. 
I have seen some of them. It was at 
Baden-Baden last September that three 
of us took it into our heads to pay a 
visit to the hunting-lodge of the grand 
duke in the neighborhood. We hailed a 
droschke, settled our terms satisfactorily 
and dashed off on the beautiful pike, 
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lined on either side by venerable elms, 
and winding like the arms of Love 
around Psyche through scenery ‘of in- 
describable loveliness. It was the green, 
dewy beginning of a most gorgeous au- 
tumn. The foliage had just begun to 
fall into that luxurious decay which con- 
ceals itself in a sea of color and calls 
forth the sweetest melancholy to mourn 
over and enjoy it. The hoot of the au- 
tumnal owl was not yet to be heard, nor 
did even the subtle chill in the air scare 
away the multitudes of little quivering 
creatures that sang and sprang from 
branch to branch, as if a fairy mobiliza- 
tion had taken place in the army of the 
elves and everybody was busy with rest- 
less possibilities. On we whirled, how- 
ever, drawn by two splendid grays, and 
fully luxuriating in the elastic atmo- 
sphere, the changing landscapes of the 
Black Forest and the singular richness 
of the surrounding vegetation. 

Soon we got deeper in the mountains: 
the road pitched delvingly over softly 
resisting hills and round angles of tow- 
ering rock, wild for the loving eyes of 
some artist—all hung about, like the 
menacing brow of a Medusa, with scar- 
let-and-gold-besprent creepers. I had 
never seen anything more graceful than 
the verdant fall of those trailing para- 
sites, clinging like sensitive fingers to 
the rock, and blooming in stem and 
twig with the warm abundance of Sep- 
tember life. The very sap shone through 
the transparent bodies of the plants that 
stretched out their long thrilling arms 
and fastened to some variegated boulder 
or neighboring tree. My companions 
vented their delight in exulting interjec- 
tions. I was seated at the back, by the 
driver, and had a magnificent point of 
view for the sudden and pleasing transi- 
tions which from time to time shifted 
themselves before our eyes. M. was a 
phlegmatic German, traveling for pleas- 
ure, and beset with every comfort and 
inconvenience that can possibly be in- 
vented for the torment of peregrinating 
mortals. I sat back in my corner and 
gave myself up wholly to one prodigious, 
all-swallowing stare, drinking more than 
I had ever drunk before at a fountain 
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whose virtue it is to be inexhaustible. My 
eyes were on both sides at one and the 
same time, and such comic evolutions 
and revolutions as they described in and 
about my entire head would have roused 
the wonder and horror of Fraunhofer. 
I was simply in a state of lyric excite- 
ment, of melodious susceptibility, every 
nerve swinging with novel enthusiasm, 
and every muscle enjoying its individual 
rapture. It was a drive of some two 
hours as if we were driving in the grooves 
and intaglio meanderings of a cut em- 
erald magnified into mountains and sun- 
ny dells and fluctuating lapses of bright 
verdure and sombre fir-land. 

At length, after innumerable turn- 
ings and gradual ascents fringed with 
affluent growth, and once in a while 
rimmed with a parapet of gray stone, 
we got among the umbrageous obscuri- 
ties of the high dark beeches and pines. 
And here, for the first time, I watched 
that wondrous play of shadow and light, 
those shades in their purple sportive- 
ness, which lie in my mind among my 
recollections of Rembrandt and Correg- 
gio. There seemed to chase each other 
over the tops of the swaying firs whole 
banks of the richest violet, toned down 
to an exquisitely soft purple, trembling 
for a moment amid the multiplicity of 
needle-like cones, and then giving way 
before a cloud of illumined green, sent 
fluttering over by some trick or change 
of light. Beneath and through the hun- 
dreds of stems I could see the deep mel- 
low clare-obscure of a primzeval cultus, 
a twilight of the nymphs and gods. It 
was like the sweet shadows of a tenor 
voice; and everywhere there was em- 
broidery of waving ferns and those zig- 
zag curiosities of vegetation which brand- 
ish their delicate swords and nod their 
many-toothed plumes amid the heraldic 
solemnity of a great forest. I shall 
never forget my delight as I stood, far 
above the ancient castle of Ebersburg, 
on a vast pyramid of castellated rock, 
and watched the sports of the shadow 
and the light on the summits of that 
immeasurable stretch of fir. I ceased 
gathering mosses and other exquisite 
little souvenirs of our immortal trip, to 
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linger over that delicate mystery which 
went on under my gaze in the leafy and 
romantic hiding-places of tradition and 
traditionary history. 

In the mean while we had reached the 
grand duke’s hunting-lodge, suffered the 
driver to provide for his noble span, and 
announced ourselves to the concierge 
whose hereditary office it had been to 
receive and entertain gentle guests. 

A dog attacked us furiously, and seem- 
ed minded to endanger both our pleas- 
ure and our legs. It was most auspicious 
for us that after we had taken a turn in 
the ivied garden a pretty little maid ap- 
peared and proposed to introduce us to 
the lofty chambers and equally lofty 
reminiscences of the ancient lodge. We 
entered the paved courtyard, which was 
shut in by perpendicular walls. The 
grasses and other Linnzan objects that 
had begun to peep, like Picciola, from 
between the gravelly interstices of the 
curbs faintly suggested the neglect of 
pampered domestics. We ascended a 
dimly-lighted corkscrew of a staircase 
into a tiny antechamber with suits of an- 
tique armor; and as I was absorbed in 
meditation on the inconceivable discom- 
fort of such an outfit, and was congratu- 
lating myself that those times had fallen 
into an unwaking slumber, our cicerone 
ushered us into the gala apartment of 
the lodge. It was dim with painted 
glass and aged furniture. No carpet 
lay on the polished face of the floor. 
The walls were in halb-dunkel, and here 
and there the portrait of some renowned 
clerical or worldly dignity, or mayhap 
the sombre ancestry of the house, illu- 
mined some unusually obscure spot with 
armored bust or ruffled elegance. At 
one end stood a buffet crowded with 
magnificent drinking-cups of all shapes, 
values and weights. Among them it 
was not long before I discovered two 
beautifully worked beakers of ivory. 
Their finish, their delicacy and their 
fragile beauty at once proclaimed them 
the labor of Benvenuto. How full of 
moral were their fair spotless bowls! 
What lips of beauty or of royalty had 
tasted from them the rare wines of an ex- 
tinctepoch! The figures on their swell- 
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ing circumference were potent with en- 
ergy and a certain quiet animatedness 
that showed the artist had transfused 
no small part of his eternal self into 
the susceptible ivory. I recollect sim- 
ply a throng of life-informed figures gar- 
landed together just beneath the pol- 
ished lip of the tankards and dancing 
about it with genuine Athenian grace. 
The heads, in delicate relief, were just 
so poised as to catch the first fragrant 
drops that fell over the brim. Methought 
I tasted the wine of an indescribable 
Past as I contemplated these master- 
pieces, and began to cogitate over the 
dead gayety and mirth that used to arise 
from them on many a festal occasion. 
Were they made for the perfidious car- 
dinal of Mantua or the gallant Fran- 
cis or his fiery mistress? What history 
and philosophy, what generations of 
drinkers had they served? what stories 
nestled within these radiant tusks of the 
elephant? what beauteous models and 
stores of observation had contributed to 
the inspired limbs, the inspired fore- 
shortening of the dancing forms? There 
were goblets and pokals and broad-lip- 
ped tankards of gold and silver, and 
quantities of precious glass, but none 
pleased and interested me like the gob- 
lets of Cellini. A delightful autobiogra- 
phy had described them; a great mon- 
arch had handled them; they were 
labored at in danger, and handed down 
to posterity as the most exquisite depos- 
itaries of a wondrous art. The Greek 
priests made a passionate secret of their 
metallurgical science. Benvenuto has 
charmed and instructed the world both 
in his autobiography and his ivory. 


Commentators wrangle over the obscure | 


passages of Aeschylus that distantly hint 
at a secret in coloring objects. The 
beautiful openness of Benvenuto leaves 
no doubt to his commentators and only 
delight to his readers. The vicissitudes 
of his life ; his belief in strange and spe- 
cial providences that at one time opened 
the gates of his prison and then encircled 
his head with a magical aureole only 
visible early in the morning; his dis- 
putes with rival sculptors; his exquisite 
taste in gems and numismatics; his 
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honorable years at the courts of the 
Medici and Francis; his withdrawal 
into a monastery, and subsequent ca- 
reer,—how little known are they, and 
how much they merit attention! The 
age of Solyman, of Charles V., of Leo. 
X. and of Luther produced nothing 
more remarkable, more unique. 

Our little guide took us to the balcony 
and let us admire the glorious view over 
the deep, deep valley beneath, and the 
clinging vineyards climbing up the fruit- 
ful declivities, and the distant picture- 
like white cottages in the scoop of the 
mountains, and finally the fresh moist- 
ure of a mountain rain. I stole ivy and 
variegated leaves from the buttressed 
walls, and committed the theft to-my 
portfolio of souvenirs. It was here that 
I made my first acquaintance with 
bright, naive Benvenuto Cellini, whose 
attractive diaries cost Goethe many 
months of his valuable life. The trans- 
lation is as great and as simple and as 
masterly as Wilhelm or Werther. It is 
to Cellini and to Diderot that Goethe 
has given one more touch of immortal- 
ity, a new lease on eternity, a new eva- 
sion of the artifices of time. G. F. 


THE LOWTHER FAMILY. 


ALTHOUGH the name of the earl of 
Lonsdale, whose death was lately an- 
nounced, is probably known to but few 
of our readers, he was, in a certain sense, 
one of the most important men in Eng- 
land. Probably no other peers, not even 
the dukes of Northumberland and Dev- 
onshire, retain in so considerable a de- 
gree the semi-feudal power of a great 
nobleman exercised by the peer just de- 
ceased. A remarkable instance of this 
was afforded by an incident which oc- 
curred just before Mr. Disraeli last went 
out of office. Lord Lonsdale had long 
held the appointments of lord-lieutenant 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland, the 
succession to which had, indeed, come 
to be regarded by the Lowther family 
almost as a matter of course. Finding 
himself old and feeble, and foreseeing 
the probability of his dying whilst a 
Whig government was in office, Lord 
Lonsdale insisted on the prime minister 
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transferring these appointments to his 
nephew and heir. Now for many years 
it has become a rule with prime minis- 
ters not to vest two lord-lieutenancies of 
counties in the hands of one man, but 
Lord Lonsdale could not be denied, and 
the job was done. There was “a row” 
about it: the press grumbled, so did the 
House of Commons, but the appoint- 
ments stood nevertheless, and the pres- 
ent peer is secure in the two offices for 
life. The Lowthers have been seated at 
Lowther, in Westmoreland, from time 
immemorial, and their immense posses- 
sions comprise no small portion of that 
county and Cumberland. 

In the former their home is Lowther 
Castle, one of the most superb abodes 
in the British dominions, situated in a 
park which for size and picturesqueness 
is not surpassed in the empire. In Cum- 
berland the family seat is Whitehaven 
Castle. It stands close to the well-known 
port of the same name, which belongs 
entirely to the Lowther family. Sir John 
Lowther fixed his residence there in the 
time of Charles II., and with a business 
energy rare among his order, especially 


at that date, set to work to make it a 


place of importance. From first to last 
this family has exhibited an extraordi- 
nary aptitude for getting and keeping. 
In many cases the parsimony of a father 
serves merely to stimulate the profusion 
of a son, but this has never been so 
with the Lowthers: “accumulate” has 
ever been their motto, steadily pursued, 
and the possessions of the family are 
to-day enormous. In 1780, William 
Pitt was, for the first time in his life, 
through the kind offices of his friend the 
duke of Rutland, returned by Sir James 
Lowther for the borough of Appleby, 
one of the five seats which Sir James 
held absolutely in his hands. “ Apple- 
by,” Pitt writes to Lady Chatham, “is 
the place I am to represent, and the 
election will be made without my having 
any trouble, or even visiting my con- 
stituents.” Within four years from that 
date the young M. P. for Appleby had 
shifted his constituency for the represen- 
tation of the University of Cambridge, 


was prime minister, and had actually 
Vou. X.—8 
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himself conferred the earldom of Lons- 
dale on the baronet to whom he had 
been indebted for his entrance into pub- 
lic life. The first earl, “Jamie Lowther,” 
as he was commonly called, was the 
terror of the country-side. Of a surly, 
haughty and domineering temper, he 
ruled with a rod of iron. Litigation and 
election controversies were the main 
business of his life. Besides his own 
enormous estates, he inherited a vast 
fortune from a cousin, Sir William Low- 
ther, a man of colossal wealth, which he 
increased by the most penurious habits, 
so as to become quite a byword in his day 
for miserliness. The first earl married 
a daughter of Lord Bute, George III.’s 
well-known minister, and granddaughter 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, but 
Lady Lonsdale died childless. The 
nobleman just deceased never married, 
probably on account of other connections 
which it is well known that he formed 
early in life. The children resulting 
from them he maintained as though 
they had been born in wedlock. This 
family keeps up the extraordinary repu- 
tation which Cumberland people have 
for longevity. The late peer died past 
eighty, and his father lived as long. 


NOTES. 

WE are fond of laughing at the anti- 
quated notions and slow progress of 
“the old country,” but somehow in these 
latter days she seems to go pretty well 
ahead, and, as one of our eminent coun- 
trymen observed, London has during 
the past half century gone on increasing 
with the rapidity of a Western township. 
Whilst we talk about “rapid transit,” 
the old metropolis of England has rail- 
ways running over and under her in 
every direction, and there is no large 
city in the world where ingress and 
egress are so easy. Then the postal 
arrangements are almost perfect. -Be- 
fore we get that great convenience, post- 
cards, they will be quite an old institu- 
tion in London, which after only a few 
months followed the lead of Vienna, the 
original patentee in this national con- 
venience. The rapid delivery of letters 
is greatly accelerated in London by the 
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fact that nearly every house in all the 
respectable streets throughout the town 
is supplied with a box, into which the 
postman drops the letter and forthwith 
hurries on. This plan, only very slight- 
ly adopted here, is an immense economy 
of time, men and money to the depart- 
ment. Almost every month the author- 
ities of the post-office and telegraph de- 
vise some new plan for the public con- 
venience. A recent innovation is’ an 
arrangement by which the sender of a 
telegraphic despatch about whose trans- 
mission there is no violent hurry can 
put the requisite stamps upon it and 
drop it in the nearest post-office box, 
when it will be transmitted so soon as 
the box is opened, a proceeding which 
takes place nearly every hour. 

The last novel improvement, of an- 
other kind, reported, is a plan to supply 
fresh salt water to the metropolis from 
Brighton, a distance of fifty miles, so 
that when in the heart of London you 
can jump out of bed into one of the 
waves which was a few days before roll- 
ing in from America. The water is to 
, be conveyed by a series of lifts to the 
top of the Southdown Hills, whence it 
will gravitate through enameled pipes 
to the West End of London. The sup- 
ply is estimated at a million of gallons a 
day. 


THE persistent determination of the 
Japanese to become acquainted with 
their fellow-men, and introduce among 
themselves whatever they may find 
among the outside barbarians is better 
than what they have, is a most singular 
fact in the history of the world, and 
marks an era in the social history of 
mankind analogous to such as must 
have occurred in the pre-historic times 
when, for instance, the first air-breathing 
animal appeared in creation to break 
the -stagnation which had previously 
ruled in the animal life of the planet. 
They even turn such a disaster as the 
recent destructive fire in Yeddo into an 
opportunity for Europeanizing that city. 
The fire is said to have destroyed all the 
houses in a district measuring about two 
by three miles, and in rebuilding it for- 
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eigners have been allowed to lease the 
land, and a new plan, with broad streets, 
has been adopted, while only substan- 
tial buildings are to be permitted. Some 
thirty thousand persons are said to have 
been made houseless by the fire, and 
the government is reported to have free- 
ly distributed food from the public stores 
among the needy. Coupled, however, 
with this truly humane proceeding, we 
are told that while the fire was raging 
the officials without hesitation killed 
the sick and the lame who were unable 
to escape from the advancing flames. 
Though perhaps it was in fact more 
merciful to thus end the lives of those 
who were threatened with an inevitable 
fate of burning to death, yet such a pro- 
ceeding is purely Eastern, and appears 
absolutely abhorrent to all ‘our civilized 
ideas. This mixture of humanity in 
aiding the needy and brutality in mas-, 
sacring the helpless is perhaps as good 
an evidence as we could have of the 
present transitional condition of the 
Japanese. 


OnE of the most striking evidences 
of the increasing tendency of modern 
society to accord to science its proper 
position in all matters of social organi- 
zation is seen in the establishment of 
boards of health. That of New York 
has finally attacked the tenement-house 
system, and has the legal authority to 
render the buildings habitable for human 
beings, the greed of the owners to the 
contrary notwithstanding. It has re- 
cently turned its attention to the street- 
cars, those new appliances for the spread 
of infectious diseases, and has made a 
rule that they shall not be provided with 
upholstered cushions, and shall be clean- 
ed after every trip. The disgraceful 
condition of the New York markets has 
also awakened the attention of these 
guardians of public hygiene, and per- 
haps they will finally render these places 
such that every sense of the visitors to 
them will not be offended. In this re- 
spect, however, Chicago has set an ex- 
ample of organization which it is singu- 
lar has not been imitated by other cities. 
A place is provided for the cattle brought 
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to the city, where every appliance for 
their health and comfort is provided. 
The nuisance of cattle driven through 
the streets is thus avoided, and butcher- 
boys have no opportunity of shocking 
every decently-disposed person by driv- 
ing carts loaded with suffering sheep 
and calves through the chief thorough- 
fares at all hours of the day. Possibly 
in some distant future our cities may 
cease to be places redolent of poverty, 
filth and suffering of all kinds, so that a 
walk through them will be a pleasure 
instead of a discomfort, for on every 
hand we shall see evidences of order 
and organization, showing that the best 
intelligence has been actively at work 
to provide the conditions for health, in- 
stead of trusting such things, as at pres- 
ent, to the ignorance, the short-sighted 
selfishness and the stupidity of which a 
city is the concentration. 


WITH the thickening of the political 
atmosphere, and the impending shower 
of candidates for office, the caricaturists 
have appeared in force ; and the question 
arises, as it periodically does in such cir- 
cumstances, concerning the legitimate 
use of caricature and the limits to which 
it should be carried. For most persons 
this question is readily decided by an 
appeal to their own personal prejudices : 
those caricatures which ridicule their 
candidates are outrageous, while those 
holding the candidates of the opposite 
party up to scorn are admirable. Such 
a method of deciding this question, 
though it has the merit of simplicity, is 
yet hardly such a one as meets the re- 
quirements for a philosophic considera- 
tion of the matter. After all, though 
caricaturing may in special instances 
appeal to our personal feelings, yet it is 
almost always a vulgar style of argu- 
ment; and when it pleases us we are 
even then somewhat ashamed of the 
pleasure it gives us. Like the “thin 
partitions” which divide great wits from 
madness, the gentlemanly and the vul- 
gar uses of caricature lie closely side 
by side, and it is only on the culture of 
the artist himself that any reliance can 
be placed for an instinctive use of the 
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one and the avoidance of the other style. 
It is specifically, however, in the general 
culture of the public that the conditions 
are to be found which will supplant the 
demand for the vulgar style. Already 
the exaggeration of personal defects, 
which was formerly considered legiti- 


mate, has become disgusting to all. A. 


comparison, for example, of Gilray’s 
caricatures during Napoleon's time with 
those of Leech will illustrate how surely, 
though slowly, our growth in social cul- 
ture exercises a restraint over the un- 
bridled imagination of the artists of 
caricature. 


THE embalming of Mazzini’s body re- 
calls the singular fate which has attend- 
ed the remains of so many distinguished 
men. In fact, an extremely interesting 
volume might be made of the posthu- 
mous adventures of the bodies of those 
whose memory the world has sought to 
keep alive. There is but little doubt 
that the tombs in the Panthéon at Paris 
which are shown as containing the re- 
mains of Voltaire and Rousseau are in 
fact empty, having been rifled during 
one of the periods of conservative reac- 
tion in France. Milton’s head is said 
to be in the possession of a private col- 
lector in London. So is Cromwell's, 
Jeremy Bentham’s body, by his direc- 
tion, was stuffed, and, dressed in his 
usual suit of clothes, with his hat on, 
his stick in his hand, and seated in his 
chair, is now preserved in a glass case. 
A few years ago there was sold at auc- 
tion in London what was said to be the 
head of Confucius, the Chinese sage. 
It was a skull mounted in gold, and was 
said to have been taken by an English 
sailor from the Summer Palace in Pekin 
when that building was sacked. In Le 
Chemin des Ecoliers by Saintine there 
is an illustration by Doré, drawn with 
the imaginative realism of that artist, 
representing the skeleton of Charle- 
magne seated in his tomb at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, with a crown upon his skele- 
ton head and his bones wrapped in the 
imperial robes. This tomb was built by 
Charlemagne for himself, and he was 
buried there. In 997, Otho III. had the 
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tomb opened, and found the skeleton as 
Doré has depicted it, seated upon the 
marble chair which is still shown to the 
curious. Otho found the body and the 
imperial robes much decayed, but, bow- 
ing respectfully before the remains of 
the great king, retired and had the doors 
sealed again. In 1165, however, they 
were opened again by Frederick Bar- 
barossa, more for plunder than for cu- 
riosity. Having possessed himself of 
the treasures the tomb contained, he 
removed the skeleton and distributed 
its fragments as relics, and the skull 
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and some of the bones can still be seen 
in Aix-la-Chapelle, where, with other cu- 
riosities, they are shown for five francs 
a head. 


TueE fourth annual meeting of the 
American Philological Association will | 
be held in Providence, Rhode Island, 
commencing on Tuesday, July 23, 1872, 
at three o’clock in the afternoon. The 
annual address will be delivered by the 
president of the Association, Professor 
W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard University, 





in the evening of the same day. 
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Notes on England. By H. Taine. Trans- 
lated by W. F. Rae. New York: Holt 
& Williams. 

England is always needing the intelligent 
foreigner, the enlightened barbarian who 
shall recur from time to time and sketch the 
dome of St. Paul’s from the arches of Lon- 
don Bridge: she must admire herself per- 
petually in the eyes of all her neighbors. 
To-day her elected Sandwich Islander is M. 
Taine. The other morning he was the del- 
icate guest of “Our Old Home,” with his 
finer appreciation and his more piercing, 
quiet raillery. The Votes sketched out in 
1861 by Taine, and enlarged during the au- 
thor’s more recent visit in the capacity of 
émigré, are now first brought into general no- 
tice by the excellent translation of Mr. Rae, 
and are received with a satisfaction that 
is only natural, considering how adroit and 
friendly they are, how artistic and how earn- 
estly sincere. The receptive visitor makes 
the tour of the country like an ambulant 
camera, and at every pause imprints upon 
his consciousness the picture of the instant 
with its moving figures and chance illumina- 
tion. He endures a rainy Sunday in Lon- 
don, and goes to church “in the scientific 
spirit.” He enters society, and contrives to 
fasten down upon his picture the individual- 
ity, the manners, the dullness and the wit, 
without personality and without offence. 
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He hears street-preachers, and rewards him- 
self afterward by contemplating the bac- 
chanalian pictures by Rubens at Blenheim, 
which carry him quite out of England again, 
and whose memories “ return upon him like 
a hot gust.” Indefatigable and conscien- 
tious, he returns to his study, to this London 
so little sympathetic with his Gallic essence. 
He endures another sermon or two—once at 
Westminster, where he concludes that the 
Anglican form of worship “ is the opera of 
elevated souls.” He throws himself amongst 
the snobbery, the cockneyism, the Philistia 
of the nation, goes in a teachable spirit to 
Manchester, visits the Sydenham Palace, 
which he thinks “a Greek would not have 
regarded with satisfaction,” and even ex- 
plores the ragged schools and the fetid alleys 
of London, tracing the families of the poor 
out to their diversions in Hyde Park, where 
their presence “makes a stain upon the 
grass.” The best quality of all this jotting 
is that it is done currente calamo, and has 
the rapid candor of a first-rate, long-practiced 
sketcher: the celerity of it is equaled alone, 
in this day when rapid art-work is mostly 
left to the photograph, by the artist with 
scissors who glides into your office among 
the street-beggars, and has snipped out your 
silhouette while you are depositing your hat 
and gloves. His profile of the English girl is 
perhaps too scornfully rapid: she is a stork, 
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a heron, an asparagus-stalk in a flounce— 
she marches in skirts that tick like a clock: 
as for her vaunted complexion, M. Taine 
seems to find it a viand somewhat too keen 
for his tooth, an iced snowball; but he heart- 
ily yields up his admiration to the innocence 
and freedom of the English maiden, her in- 
telligence, her horsemanship and her geol- 
ogy, and the victorious purity with which 
she contrives to mix as a “comrade” with 
the gentlemen. Other habitudes the reverse 
of French strike him with incomparable 
freshness, and the reader gets the relish of 
his novel point of view. The stable com/éort 
of an English home, so firmly rooted, so 
prodigiously commodious, is a perfect bath 
of rapture to “us French,” who have no se- 
curity or inheritance, who are “always be- 
ing demolished.” But the carelessness with 
which, among the commercial classes at 
least, this prosperity is lavished away, the 
complete want of the pinching prudence seen 
in French well-to-do families, is inexplica- 
ble to a Continental. The dourgeois cannot 
breathe until the dowry of his daughter and 
the little capital for his son are secured. 
The Englishman leaves his girls to love- 
matches, and thinks he has done his whole 
family duty when he has purchased a policy 
of life assurance. Another of our critic’s 
surprises is the conduct of an English court, 
its chivalric respect for the criminal. More 
than once, in hearing the summing-up of an 
unimpassioned judge, he has thought that 
‘if Justice herself had a voice, she would 
speak thus.”” Less to the purpose is his en- 
deavor—one of a Parisian’s crucial difficul- 
ties, at which he exercises himself and baffles 
himself with ever-springing alertness — to 
comprehend “humor.” He concludes that 
it is a bitter ale, racy of the English soil, 
always leaving an after taste, and the oppo- 
site of that wine of “ sprightliness, joy and 
gayety only grown in the lands of the sun.” 
This very definition is concocted over a page 
of Punch. One thinks of Punch, and one 
compares its free and manly and sometimes 
stupid attempts at drollery, and one sets it 
up against the Lanterne, and Gavarni, and 
Charivari, with their vitriol-jets at “/a 
Jemme,” their slashing of reputations and 
their poisonous malice; and the conclusion 
of M. Taine seems like the scalded palate’s 
notion of mint-sauce. There are many other 
features of the portrait over which we could 
linger with genial admiration or with slight 
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and equally genial dissent; but all that we 
should say may be summed up in the general 
statement of our opinion that these Votes 
have the importance of being the vest criti- 
cisms yet contributed by an observer of for- 
eign race to English sociology, having been 
prepared with very exceptional facilities, 
colored with unusual good-will and executed 
with rare acumen. We must not omit to 
state that the accomplished translator, Mr. 
Rae, having caught his Frenchman and 
dressed him for the English market, cannot 
forbear to sauce him according to his own 
taste, presenting him to his public in a chap- 
ter of introductory criticisms, which tell just 
how this sparkling foreigner ought to be 
looked at—a large-fingered and patronizing 
adjustment of his protégé, having in it some- 
thing that we believe M. Taine himself 
would find very British indeed. 


Studies in Poctry and Philosophy. By i C. 
Shairp, Principal of the United College 
of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. An- 
drew’s. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 


This is a group of three finished and firm- 
ly-drawn portraits, followed by an essay on 
that quality which was pre-eminently the 
attribute of the originals. The subjects of 
the portraits are Wordsworth, Coleridge and 
Keble, and the supplementary considerations 
are on the attribute which made them the 
conspicuous teachers they were, as distin- 
guished from less instructive and perhaps 
truer poets—moral motive-power. Words- 
worth as the very distinguished priest of 
Nature — Coleridge as a metaphysician of 
rare and now too much neglected claims— 
and Keble as a sweet, most precious minstrel 
of a national Church, bringing into the ser- 
vice of Anglicanism all the grace and trust- . 
fulness of a feudal retainer,—these men are 
Mr. Shairp’s studies. -The essays are re- 
printed from the North British Review, and 
have a clear-headedness and a talent for de- 
ductions that are perfectly Scotch. If occa- 
sionally we sigh for a little more sympathy 
with Coleridge’s divine nonsense (in Kud/a 
Khan, parts of the Mariner, and such like 
divagations that are, after all, the immortality 
of him), or for a more frank acknowledgment 
of Wordsworth’s “ many-sided ” limitations, 
we have only to remember what Elia great- 
ly suffered in the presence of Scotchmen. 
Though we do not think these essays have 
the absolutely complete apprehension which 
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their deliberateness and degree of finish call 
for, yet we find them very true, often very 
delicate, very loyal, very rich in souvenir and 
study. They have a value quite their own 
in being written in a spirit of personal disci- 
pleship, Mr. Shairp having lived with these 
poets or with the most faithful spirits of their 
school. This intimacy, too, gives great in- 
terest to the biographic and anecdotic por- 
tion of the papers, saving for posterity a 
number of new and characteristic traits, and 
stamping with authority those which are se- 
lected from among the vagaries of legend. 
The stories of Coleridge’s youth, of Words- 
worth’s age, and the annals of Puseyism, 
Newmanism and Keble-worship at Oxford, 
are not the less dignified that they are 
piquant. The book, after being read for 
pleasure, will be kept for consultation. 


Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets, and 
other Old Testament Characters, from va- 
rious sources. By Rev. S. Baring-Gould, 
M. A. New York: Holt & Williams. 


When English poetry introduces, among 
its hosts of more fluent and symmetrical 
idylls, the story of the disguised angel who 
reads lessons to the hermit by means of a 
stolen cup, a murdered first-born, etc., the 


reader’s whole nature recoils from the cru- 
dity and barbaric incoherence of the fable: 
smoothed into modern verse, the story is a 
savage in European garments. When Mr. 
Baring-Gould takes it up, however, from its 
old shape in Mussulman tradition, and treats 
it in still later style, the contemporary style 
of Max Miiller, making of the wandering 
guide a variation of Thammuz, the Sun of 
the Sabzan mythology, we feel, perhaps, 
that we are getting into much deeper water. 
Fortunately for our peace, however, the 
ethnologist is generally satisfied with the 
mere recital of his wonderful tales, without 
yielding to that besetting modern temptation 
of arguing therefrom the course of the Sun, 
or the defeat of Winter by Spring-time, or 
the movements of the Zodiac. For our own 
poor part, we always take our Beth Gelert, 
our Tell and Gesler az naturel, without per- 
mitting their conversion into early mythol- 
ogies; and in such form Mr. Baring-Gould 
is for the most part content to leave his cu- 
rious Eastern legends. He has a great many, 
a quite fatiguing number, of them: Adam, 
Enoch, the Giants, Noah, Abraham, Job, 
Moses, Solomon and the Prophets, all yield 
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the most fantastic outgrowth of fable, accre- 
tions revealing in some sense the principle 
enunciated by the original history, but over- 
loaded and inorganic as the stalagmites 
formed in caves. The collection —child’s 
play of the inaccurate Oriental imagination — 
—contains occasional growths of beauty 
amid a wilderness of untrained abortion: its 
whole effect is to make us appreciate more 
highly the epical self-control and exalted 
literary art of the Hebrew Scriptures, of 
which these Moslem and Talmudic legends 
are the parasites and the contrast. 


Paris pendant les Deux Siéges. Par Louis 
Veuillot. Paris: Victor Palmé; New 
York: F. W. Christern. 

M. Veuillot’s war-editorials during the siege 
are republished “ by solicitation,” and fill 
two volumes. It is curious enough to see 
this man, who was a mere circumstance of 
the papal influence in Paris, and only took 
color and body as the nuncio breathed into 
him, asserting himself again after the @é- 
chéance, when his saint, Eugénie, is saying 
her prayers in an English pratory, and the 
clericals of Paris know not whether they stand 
on their shaved heads or their heels, At 
any rate, starvation-times did not abate M. 
Veuillot’s secretion of gall. Day after day, 
with the ready response of the faucet, he 
turned on Marah into the columns of his pa- 
per, L’ Univers. The race of men who were, 
with a certain heroism, defending their coun- 
try from the invader, were the objects of his 
wholesale vituperation. Day by day they 
heard this kind of encouragement: ‘ You 
are so many Macbeths, seduced by the witch 
in the guise of your college professor: while 
still young, you are told by him, ‘ Thou shalt 
be king!’ adding, ‘Thou art God.’ Your 
emperor himself is a kind of tentative deity, 
experimenting with his own divinity. He 
has saturated his subjects with luxury; he 
has given them clubs, and the naked dan- 
cers of Carpeaux on the porch of the new 
Opera, and the Voltaire statue: Napoleon 
III. denied Jesus Christ when he abandoned 
Rome, and he was just about to restore M. 
Renan.” It is not for M. Veuillot to keep 
his sequence very accurately, and most of 
the jeremiads begun for the people end in 
this way, with a snarl at the emperor or at 
Voltaire or at Rochefort. The statue of 
Voltaire, set up at the Institut during the 
wor, was his especial abomination, and prob- 
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ably few: messengers were ever more grate- 
ful than were, to him, the balls which sub- 
sequently tapped it here and there. M. 
Veuillot, on the fourteenth of August, 1870, 
utters his dismal note on the erection of this 
statue, lamenting “that after two Prussian 
victories on French soil, while the French 
army fights in retreat, and while a lawless 
sedition has broken out at Belleville (in 
Paris), this image of blasphemy is erected in 
the capital.” The inscription on the pedes- 
tal was thus devised: “4 Voltaire, souscrip- 
tion populaire ;” this seems innocent enough, 
but it is disagreeable to the clerical fugle- 
man. “ Prefect Chevreau thinks this phrase 
quite modest and conciliating; but such a 
term, spreading over the whole population 
the responsibility of such a canonization, is 
a public lie, which monsieur the prefect has 
allowed to be joined on to a public blas- 
phemy. He cannot get over the fact that 
there is in France a Catholic population—a 
public who adores that same Christ so great- 
ly and so basely insulted by Voltaire.” His 
gleams of comfort are when Hugo is defeat- 
ed as representative, or when Rochefort is 
condemned: of the latter forgotten spark he 
observes, “ A man who has been the third 
part, or the tenth, or the thirteentli of a ty- 
rant, in what proportion ought we to execute 
him? Should we kill him thirteen times, or 
only one-thirteenth part kill him?” On the 
murder of the archbishop, however, he gives 
Rochefort a little more bad eminence, ask- 
ing, on May 29, 1870, “ Who shall say that 
Rochefort and his band are not the true 
assassins of these priests?’ Of the inexpli- 
cable Victor he remarks, “ Victor Hugo, a 
fine poet, a fine skeptic, a fine republican, 
said to Louis Philippe, ‘Sive, Providence had 
need of you.’ He began to say it to Napo- 
leon, he would have said it to Blanqui or 
old Arago, and if he had not been defeated 
the other day by honest Corbon, he would 
have been gladder still to say to the public, 
‘Sire, Providence has need of Me.” M. 
Veuillot’s philippics, which, to be sure, are 
the daily newspaper scribblings of a hard- 
pressed factor, are nearly all as thin as those 
we have quoted. The pope’s quarter-cen- 
tury anniversary, the clerical murders, rouse 
him a little, but do not rouse him to any 
adequate height of eloquence or feeling. 
The prominent impression, on turning over 
these disconnected leaves taken from the 
chief religious journal of France, must be, 
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How arid it all is! how void of unction: 
and how little a messenger of Christianity 
gains by trying to meet the paragraphers of 
an irresponsible and faithless press on their 
own ground of sneering debate! 


! 

Consolation. Par Ernest Feydeau. Paris: 

F,. Amyot; New York: F. W. Christern. 

The author of Fanny and of Daniel ap- 
pearing before the world as a sympathy- 
craving sick man, much interested in his 
recently-acquired paralysis, is not quite what 
one would have looked for, and it is some- 
what hard to know what to do with the boon 
of so superior a creature’s confidence. The 
palsy struck him, he informs us, just after he 
had attained his forty-eighth year; the simul- 
taneous invasion by the Prussians seems to 
have been an almost equal annoyance; and 
under stress of the two attacks M. Feydeau 
retires to Homburg and to Boulogne, at 
which watering-places are borne in upon him 
the ethical ideas which compose the book. 
If it were not for the Siege—he states the 
ghastly possibility with cruel calm—his work 
would not have been written. We should 
then have lost the theory Feydeau. Lolling 
by the seaside, detesting his physical depriva- 
tions, and swallowing with much disgust the 
purgative medicines prescribed by his doc- 
tor, it occurs to the valetudinarian to create 
a religion. This he does in a dégagé, by- 
the-by manner to the following effect. Our 
entertainment in this mundane sphere of ex- 
istence, he concludes, is punitory. ‘ Not 
precisely for their delectation are men placed 
here. The earth, the sun’s satellite, is sim- 
ply, in my opinion, hell, the specific place 
where we expiate the faults of an anterior 
life.’ ‘After death those who have done 
well are sent — somewhere — into a better 
world, more favorably organized, to the joys 
of a happy, or at least a bearable, existence.” 
From the mere pettish fatigue of the invalid, 
as he intimates, he forbears to push his dis- 
covery farther. By reading up some works 
of science and clothing his idea in technical 
terms he believes he could instruct philoso- 
phers and surprise the world. What he is 
sure of is, that earthly life is an inquisition- 
chamber of chastisement: Dante, for his 
part, was too tender: his mild imagination 
was unable to draw, among the figures of 
his tormentors, a Prussian. If this kind of 
petulance is meant by M. Feydeau for dex- 
terous badinage, he must be told that it is 
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not at all fascinating. If he means to inter- 
mix the slightest fibre of earnestness or clair- 
voyance with his lamentations, he should 
learn that his flippant treatment of awful 
things is a specimen of what surrounding 
nations regard—even in a writer so epheme- 
ral as to be hardly at all representative—as 
one of the grave maladies of French letters. 
We fancy, however, that M. Feydeau rather 
is willing to make capital out of his affliction, 
and to utter out of another mattress-grave a 
voice that shall suggest Heinrich Heine: if 
this is so, his venture, aiming at Heine and 
simply attaining N. P. Willis, is its own 
punishment. 
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